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PRE PACE 


The subject of the present thesis has a living interest. The 
last word upon it cannot be said yet and 1 do not pretend to be 
able to say it. 

Indian nationality is a topic of current politics, and has been 
casually discussed as such in several magazines, journals and 
hand-books on India. Bevan’s Indian Nationality, Besant’s India 
— A Nation, Pannikar’s Indian Nationalism do not rise above the 
topical quality. An attempt is made in Risley’s People of India 
to understand the problem in the light of history and political 
philosophy. A similar attempt, more systematic, is Gilchrist’s 
Indian Nationality. The last-mentioned work contains valuable 
suggestions, opinions and views which I have often had occasion 
to refer to in the following pages. I am indebted to Prof. Gilchrist 
specially for the_convenient and compendious expression, ‘ Unities 
of Nationality,’ which I have adopted and used frequently in this 
work. 

All discussions about Indian nationality, as it appears to me, 
have proceeded hitherto on wrong lines. The conception of 
nationality itself is wrapped up in a confusion of ideas. I hope 
my exposition of Nationality in the present work will help a little 
towards clearing up this confusion. 

I have tried to look at the whole problem from a new point of 
view. The prevailing misconceptions about the relation of the 
‘ unities ’ to nationality have been, to my mind, largely responsible 
for the current erroneous views on Indian nationality. The 
historical back-ground has never been sufficiently regarded and 
scrutinised. But in my opinion the key to the whole problem 
lies hidden there. Whether my point of view is right or wrong 
is not for me to say, but it has at any rate the refreshing virtue 
of originality. 

In reading this historical back-ground of Indian nationality, 
I have availed myself of the latest researches of scholars in the 



US an ufjgregaiiou oi several auionoiiioiis units — a 
.'Inch lias an important bearing on the interpretation of li 
ite as it was and as it is to-day. 

But the subject, as I have repeatedly said in these jiagi 
ot one for historical research only. History becoincs inipo 
11 as much as it helps in the interpretation of present condit 
Vhile therefore maintaining my base in history, I have adva 
ito tile latest times and the existing Indian social and poli 
henomena. The main significance of those phenomcni 
elation to our subject lies in the manner of their psj'cholo 
eaction, i.c., how they affect the mind of the people, 
onsidering this, I have had to go into current politics 
olitical literature. The nritings siiccially of Aiirohindo G 
nd Rabindra Nath Tagore and the speeches of Bal Ganga 
'ilak have been for this jiurposc often laid under contribii 
'he Non-co-operation Sfovement, the activities of the In 
iational Congress, debates in Parliament on India, nttcranci 
adian Governors— all these are very delicate ground, hut it 
ero-s my appointed path and had to bo trodden. I only 
lat in controversial matters the reader will cover with clii 
II differences ot opinion. 

The aco]ie ot the present work necessarily admitted eei 
ipies of contemporary history and politics. The author does 
laini to bo a political prophet and his trentinont of these to 
as therefore become a little out of date in some places with 
pso of a few years taken by the publication. The reader is nf 
) bear in mind that the following pagc.s were written bclv 
amiary and .Tune of 1923 when the echoes of the last G 
liiropcan War had not died down and the re-adjiistnienl 
ational life in Europe had just begun ; the Free Ftale of Irel 
ad recently been established, Czecho-Slavia and I'olnnd had 1 
iserting their right to a * place in the sun * and the Aiisti 
nd the German Empires bad gone to pieres. In India. 
!on-ro-operation Movement and the allied Khn.ijdiat Movi-iu 
( le at their height, eentring round tlie Indian .Nnlmn.al ( niiiTi 

he suh-<.,,uent development- of thee two n,..v.meni. and j 
idweipienl aclivitie- of tl,e Indian Natinn.d ( ongre-, .livid-d ,i 
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political parties with different political programmes, have not been 
touched upon. Should the work reach a second edition, it will be 
brought up to date. 

As the manuscript was set up in a lino-type machine, it was 
not possible to use diacritical marks in the transliterated Sanskrit 
words and passages. Some typographical errors also have «rept in- 
to them which are pointed out in the Errata, kindly prepared for 
me by Pundit li. Sarma of Eamjas College, Delhi, as a labour of 
love. 

In conclusion, I venture to express the hope that my work 
may be of some little help to all those wdio are honestly striving 
to understand a unique and intricate problem of political philo- 
sophy, viz., the evolution of Nationality in the Indian continent. 


Barisal (Bengal) : 
June, 26, 1922. 


S. DUTT. 




INTRODUCTION 


The approaches to the subject oi‘ the present thesis are 
mainly beset with two-fold difficulties. In the first place, it 
rests on an assumption or postulate wlrich has not yet been 
universally accepted ; in the second place, it is so liedgcd round 
with thorny political passions and prejudices that a detached 
academic perspective becomes difficult of attainment. It is 
necessary therefore' to grasp and comprehend these difficulties 
clearly and firmly at the. very tlireshold of our treatment. 

If we had to deal with the problem of nationality in a country 
like Germany, France or England, our task would be comparative- 
ly e'asy. For in most of the European countries, nationality is 
an accomplished fact, — it is the palpable evolved produet of a 
long course of historical circumstances. An enquiry into its 
basis, meaning and development would, under this condition, 
resolve itself more or less into an historica.1 enquiry. It would be 
necessary only to pursue the clue steadily through the unfolding 
chapters of history. But with regard to the problem of Indian 
nationality, the case is altogether different. Here the certitude 
of historical facts and cii’ciunstances is wholly wanting... We have 
to ‘grope our way, often blindly enough, through . the. tangled 
promiscuity of causes, conditions and. tendencies, some of which 
make a fitful appearance in Indian history, others find expression 
in Indian philosophy and literature, while still others have to be 
'fished out of the obscure depths of what MacDougall calls the 
‘ group mind.’ But these are difficulties inherent in the treat- 
ment of the problem of nationality in relation to India. The 
difficulties enumerated above are of another order and they affect 
the' very fundamentals of our treatment. 

Any treatment of the subject of Indian nationality must needs 
proceed on the assumption of the possibility or probability of such 
a political entity as Indian nationality. Yet this very possibility 
has been strenuously assailed on two sides — from the ground 
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of nb>trnct thcon’ niul ‘from that of social and historical ex- 
perience. The question — ^vhether such a political entity can ever 
nri'^c — has been empliatically answered in the negative. It be- 
hoves ns to examine this denial Ix^forc we proceed any further. 

The attack from the ground of abstract theory lias been dealt 
by a school of political thought, wliicli has come specially to the 
fore on the conehision of the recent Etirojvan AVar and of wliich 
the Indian exponent is.Tlabindranatb Tagore. Political thoughts 
are .said to emerge out of the material results of history. In 
Kurope since the Middle .\ges, the progress of histon,* has estab- 
lished a rertnin order of politieal aggregates known ns Nations, 
and out of this historical result again has emanated a cour.se of 
political thinking \\hieli hns become painfully self-conscious, 
since ^fazzini during the thirties of the last century. It is need- 
less for us to follow all the turns and complications of this political 
thinking from its first passionate articuhtion by .Tnsepb ^far^ini, 
thrnugb its exaggerated (inpharis in the militant principle of 
Nationalism, its recent ordeal of fire, as Prof. Bnmsay Muir points 
out.* in the last European War, to its Inst technical formu- 
lation in the Doctrine of Self-determination. Bui what concerns 
tis here is that from the htginiiing there has e\i«.tcd a political 
school side by i.ide which has distrusted nationality and its 
objective manifestation in the principle of nationalism. To this 
school for ex.ainple Indonged Lord .Aeton. Since tin’ thunder of 
gnns lins hn^'lied and the vmoke of the hnttlefields hid and 
Ih-"* death-grip of nations, triiirnpbing in nationalism, owr, this 
srliool lias re-ns=crlcd its influenpe. As a writer in the nour.fl 
Tnhlr ‘•ays. “Tno ‘■chool- of Ihonght arul ‘entiment dnininatc 
the p-Mitic' of inryV’Tn Knrjijv. — the lilw'ral .and tie* national. ’*• 

t s..., i<t t n’'!' ivf v- • 
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and at the present day the liberal school is represented, by 
the somewhat pathetic and solitary figure of Eomain Kolland in 
Europe. The tendency of this liberal school in short is to 
appeal from, existing states and structures to a universal code of 
political principle.”^ It does not believe in nationality as a 
necessary or inevitable stage in the evolution of human 
aggregation. To it, the- existing order of nation-states in Europe 
is a special product of history, and it is not necessary to the 
political perfection of a people or community to attain to or pass 
through this stage. 

Of this school, Kabindranath Tagore is the typical Indian 
exponent. The exclusiveness which nationality implies is ab- 
horrent to him, and the geographical segregation of humanity 
into different nations is to him futile’ and meaningless under 
modern conditions of progressive scientific intercommunication. 

During the evolution of the Nation,” says Tagore, ” the moral 
culture of brotherhood was limited by geographical boundailes, 
because at that time those boundaries were true. Now they have 
become imaginary lines of tradition divested of the qualities of 
re'al obstacles; So the time has come when man’s moral nature 
must deal with this great fact with all seriousness or perish.”'’ 
Hence he condemns the nation-idea. ‘‘I am not against 
one nation in particular, but against the general idea of all 
nations.”^ . Being a champion of the liberal school and an 
avowed enemy of nationalism, Tagore foresees for his country a 
destiny that should transcend and defeat the barren exclusiveness 
of mere nationality. In his reading, the whole history of India is 
at bottom the complicated history of racial harmonisation. The 
problem of - India is the Eace-problem — her problem is the 
problem of the world in miniature.”^ Hence at no period of 
her history, however distant, can the internal organisation and 
adjustment of her life be considered complete. The India of his 
dream — ^the ‘ Greater India ’ that the poet envisages — ^is one not 
cribbed, cabined and confined within the narrowing bounds of 


3 Ibid, p. 23. 

^ Tagore’s Nationalism (1918), pp. 101-102, 

5 Ibid, p. 110. 

6 Ibid, p. m. 
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nationality . . To him India is and nill eyer remain ‘ a country o{ 
the No-Nation.’ “ In India, the historj' ot humanity is seeking 
to elaborate a specific ideal, to give to general perfection a special 
form which shall be for the gain of all humanity.”' Further 
on Tagore says, ” This new India belongs to humanity. What 
right have we to say who shall and who shall not find, a place 
therein? Who is this ‘we’? Bengali, Marathi or Funjabi, 
Hindu or Mussulman? Only the liirger tee in whom all these, — 
Hindu, Moslem .and Englishman, and whosoever else there be, — 
may eventually unite shall have the right to dictate who is to re- 
main and who is to leave.”" The poet’s exhortation to his 
countrymen is therefore to aim at this cosmopolitanism. lie 
considers that the insistence on the ideal of nationalism in India 
is tantamount to “ damning up the true course of our historical 
stream and borrowing power from the sources of other people’s 
history.” His conclusion of the whole matter and (lis own 
conviction are tbps cliuolied and summed up; “ India has never, 
had a real sense of nationalism. Even though from childhood, I 
had been taught that idolatry ot the Nation is almost better than 
reverence for God and humanity, I'believe I have outgrown that 
teaching, and it is my conviction that my countrymen will truly 
gain their India by fighting against the education which teaches 
them that a country la greater than ideals of humanity.”’ It 
will be observed how near the poet stands to the mental attitude 
of Herbert Spencer who exposes in his brief essay on Pclriotism 
the hollow mock-sentiment that rings in the cry — ' Our country, 
right or wrong.’ He owns also intimate spiritual kinship 
with Eomain Holland whoso hero Clerambault says, echoing 
distinctly the author’s own sentiment, " I belong to life as a 
whole ; I have brothers in every nation, enemy or ally. The 
families of our souls arc scattered tbroiigbout the world. Lot us 
rc-unitc them. Our task is to undo these chaotic nations, and in 
their places to bind together more harmonious groups.” ” But 


^ Tagore's Greater India (The l/sst and W'mI in Orcater Indta), p. 62. 

• Ibid. p. 8f> 

* Moiionaliini, p lOG. 

19 S« Herbert Bpeneer’a Facli and Commtrtte (1903), p. 69. 

11 See It BolUnd'# Cfframboult (A story of an Independent Epint during tie War). 
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it ^Yill be further observed that Rabindranath agrees with a 
difference. Herbert Spencer brings to the matter the acid test of 
pure abstract moralit3^ To him patriotism or the inner spirit 
of nationality is a colourless thing, neither to be shunne'd nor 
sought after, till it is viewed in the dry light of moral reason. 
Romain Rolland on the other hand considers the principle of 
nationality to be an inherently wrong principle of human aggre- 
gation ; the true principle, in his view, is the bond of spiritual 
kinship which breaks up the political and hence chaotic groups 
and re-unites them more harmoniously. Rabindranath puts his 
case in a somewhat different way. He finds the root-principle of 
human life in synthesis and harmony, and in his view 
nationalism tends to sterilise it by segregating politically one 
group of humanity from another. This, according to him, has 
been the woful fate of Europe where the Nation has starved 
humanity. But in the history of India this principle of synthesis 
and harmony has been inherent. Hence “ her problem is the 
problem of the world in miniature. India is too vast in its area 
and too diverse in its races. It is many countries packed in one 
geographical receptacle. It is just the opposite of what Europe 
truly is, namely, one country made into many.”^^ Thus the 
tendency of India has never been and will never be towards the 
segregation of herse'if within the four walls of nationality from 
the rest of humanity at large. 

The Liberal School, therefore, represented by Rabindranath 
Tagore, challenges on the ground of abstract theory the very 
assumption that underlies the subject of the present thesis, viz., 
the possibility of Indian nationality. But another challenge is 
more commonly thrown down from a more commonplace plane, 
viz., the social and historical experience of Indian life. This 
challenge has been mostly made by foreigners who have travelled 
or lived in or helped in the administration of India. They have 
in most instances found India no country at all, but only an ex- 
tensive tract of Asia, where a remarkable variety of different races 
with different cultures and creeds have come to. settle through the 
lapse, of. centuries, and who are kept together at the present day 


.,U Nationalism, p. 114. 
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within the geographical boundaries of India by the pressure of 
Pax Britannica, established by British rule. They cannot see at 
the end of their vista, however long it may exteud, the historical 
miracle of a nation being built out of these wholly unsuitable aud 
unmatchable materials. 

There can be no gain-sayiug the fact that all the outward 
appearances ol Indian life and history lend strong colour to the 
view of this school, which we may term, for the sake of brevity, 
the Anglo-Indian School. To all outward seemiug, the political 
history of India has been, despite vast attempts at empire-building 
and political federation by Chandragupta, Asoka, Samudragupta, 
Akbar aud Sivaji, a complicated history without a trace of that 
unity of movement, cliaracteristie of the histories of different 
peoples of Europe since, to adopt the words ol Pollard, ‘ vertical 
lines ’ of nationality began to traverse the ' horizontal lines ’ of 
common mediaival culture.^ Such unity of movement has 
been gamed by Indian history only in recent times when this in- 
soluble problem has been led to a deus ex machina denouement by 
the instrumentality of British rule. Yet this unity of move- 
ment IS apparent only, a wholly external one, constituted by and 
consisting in the imperial acts and measures of British viceroys 
and provincial governors. It is not such historical unity as is 
the measure and manifestation of an inner psychological unity 
among the inhabitants of the laud themselves. 

It cannot moreover be said, judging by the external appear- 
ances of Indian life and society, that history’.? ‘ long tale of con- 
summating circumstances,’ has synthesised the wonderful varieties 
of race, cult, culture aud living in India. The fact stales one in 
the fact' from the pages of the Census Reports, and one rises from 
the perusal of such a work as Risley’s on The People oj India 
with a bewildering sense of India as the epitome of the world. 

These external appearances of Indian history and Indian life 
arc constantly insisted upon by a school of writers whom I have 
designated as the Anglo-Indian School, since it coii.sists mostly of 
Britishers, connected with India through the work of political 
administration. Sir John Strachey, cx-lieutenant-governor of 


M Bee A. i\ I’ollatJ'* J’oeloM cf Uodtm Uulory (1910), I'p. 10 C. 
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tlie United ProTinces, may 1)c taken as tlio cenii’al exponent of 
tills school. “ This is the first and most essential thing to learn 
about India,” says Stracliey,'"' “that there is not, and never 
was an India, or even any country of India, possessing, accord- 
ing to European ideas, any sort of unity, pliysical, jiolitical, social 
and religious: no Indian nation, no 'people of India ’ of which 
we hear so much.” AYith regard to the ])ossihility of the growth 
of Indian nationality, Strachey is equally emphatic. Such a 
prospect is to him an untliinkable imjiossihility. ” We might 
with as much reason,” says lie,^^ ” look forwai’d to a time when 
a single nation will have taken the ]ilacc of tlie various nations 
of Europe.” The views expressed by Sir John Strachey have 
been echoed and re-eclioed by nearly all Anglo-Indian writers and 
administrators down to Lord Ronaldsliay, ex-Governor of Bengal 
they have almost been reduced by all too frequent repetition 
to the easy virtue of a truism. But the later writers of this school, 
while always assenting to the major premise, the existence of 
hopelessly anti-national characteristics in Indian life, have felt 
somewhat shaky in drawing the conclusion which Sir John 
Strachey so boldly draws, viz., that Indian nationality must he 
an utterly impossible entity. Writing in 1800, Sir Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, with a certain amount of caution said as 
follows “There are two commonplaces, in the discussion of 
Indian problems upon which, though much has been said, much 
remains to be said. The one is that genei’al observations upon 
India are invariably mistaken, because India is a continent rather 

r -- 

Sir .Tolin Stratchey's India (1903), p. 6. 

15 Ibid, p. 8. 

15 Sec tlie Earl of Uonaldsliay's /Iti EaMcrn Miscellany (1911), pp. 191-193. “ Any 
one seeking to understand the problems ivith which British statesmanship is confronted 
in India is foredoomed to failure unless he first learns to think of India not as a country, 
but as a continent, and of the Indian people not as a nation, but as a vast and complex 
mosaic of peoples, differing from one another as widely as do the countries in which 
they dwell. To think of India as one would think of Great Britain or of France is to 
think of a purely imaginary India which has no existence in fact ; if an analogy from 
Europe were drawn at all, it is to be found in Europe itself, and not in any one of its 
component parts. The reason is simple. The elements necessary for the creation of a 
homogeneous nation — common language, common faith, common institutions — have never 
been found in India. Successive waves of invasion through centuries of time have left 
upon her soil fragments of many of the races of mankind, widely differing in speech,' in 
religion, in custom, in tradition — races which have never fused but remain to this day 
peoples apart.” 

Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke's Problems of Greater Britain (1890), p. 403, 
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than a single country ; and the second that while India is in many 
matters stationary beyond the possibility of European compre- 
hension, it is in other matters a country ot rapid changes.”- 
These ‘ rapid changes,’ adumbrated by Dilke, have cast a deep 
shadow of doubt over the ‘ dogmatic assertions and burly' negations’ 
of the Anglo-Indian school. ” It is the glimmering of the idea ot 
nationality that some find in India at the present time,” said 
Dilke in 18(10.“ Since then this glimmering has gained light 
so steadily as to become unmistakable even to the Anglo-Indians. 
In fact, the views of this school have with the lapse of years tended 
to become ‘ a child’s puzzle still. unsolved.’ This baffling aspect 
of the problem, the incongruity between all the appearances and 
the unmistakable reality, so strnclc Sir Herbert Hisley that, after 
bringing to the matter all the light vouchsafed by historical 
analogies, he confessed that he had been “ left with the uncomfort- 
able feeling that he has by no means got to the root of the 
matter.”” He had therefore to release the problem info the 
twiliglit ot mysticism, remarking that ” analysis has its limits, 
and a people, like an individual, is something more than a bundle 
of tendencies. The mysterious thing called personality, the 
cnnally mysterious thing called national chnrncfer, has in either 
case to he reckoned with.”“ Eislcy’s remark would remind 
one irresistibly ot the words of Prof. Pollard who quotes Maitland 
to say that national character “ is a wondcr-woi’king spirit at the 
heck and call of every embarrassed historian, a sort of c.t 
viachiiin. which is invoked to settle any problem wliicli cannot 
readily be solved by ordinary methods of rational investigation. 
Tlic rule of the game seems to be — when in doubt play national 
Character.” “ 

It is unnecessary for us to discuss at length at this stage the 
views ot this Anglo-Indian school from which Iiowcvcr has 
emerged a poser that may he stated as follows. All the normal 
‘ unities ’ ot nationalitv arc absolutely lacking in India which 
really i.s a welter ot all kinds of anti-national diversities, yet a 


'• Kid. a, -ICK. , 

Pir Hprbfrt The Peopte of India (W. 1015). p. 2^0. 

W ilW. p. Qr>, 

U A. F. PolUrJ’* Ficton of yMtm IJittory (1910). p. 12. 
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common sentiment of nationality is emerging out of this hope- 
less welter ; how could this he possible in the teeth of all 
experience of history? Finding no satisfactory answer to this 
" poser, the writers of this school have from time to time called in 
aid such dubious factors as the use of English learning and the 
English language, uniformity of laws and regulations under 
British rule, oneness of British administration, etc., little under- 
standing the extent of the bearing of these factors on the psycho- 
logy of the people. 

As a matter of fact a unique problem of political science like 
Indian nationality can hardly be comprehended by bringing to 
bear upon it preconceived notions drawn from the history of the 
growth of European nations. Its complications reach far into 
the history and traditions of India and spread by such delicate 
filaments into the mental constitution of the Indian peoples that 
a western mind finds it impossible to grasp and co-ordinate them. 
Nationhood, as MacDougall has pointed out, is essentially a 
psychological conception.' “To investigate the nature of 
national mind and character and to examine the conditions that 
render possible the formation of the national mind and tend to 
consolidate national character, these are the crowning tasks of 
psychology. Indian nationality, in fact, has to be studied 
and understood in this psychological perspective and not viewed 
through the coloured glasses of such western conceptions as ‘ unity 
of race,’ ‘ unity of language,’ ‘ unity of religion,’ etc. The simple 
fact should be constantly borne in mind that the connotations of 
all such facile terms, as race, language and religion, differ in India 
vastly from their connotations in the west. The point will be 
made clearer in a later portion of this work. Hence, the secret of 
the failure and self-contradiction of the views of the Anglo-Indian 
school lies in interpreting the phenomena of Indian life and history 
in terms of western conception as 'vi^ell as mistaking outward 
appearances for inward psychological realities. It is no surprise 
therefore that foreigners regard the problem of Indian nationality 
as an insoluble crux : while all their knowledge and experience of 
India tend to disprove the possibility of Indian nationality almost 

22 McDougall’s Group Mind (1920), p. 100, 

9 
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to demonstration, it nonetheless makes' its appearance in Indian 
life like some strange god out of the machine. 

Having reviewed in brief the views of the two schools which 
deny from two divergent grounds the very possibility of Indian 
nationality, we shall pass on to other fundamental difficulties that 
beset treatment of the subject. These difficulties are of another 
order and they obtrude on the treatment , irresistibly to derange 
clear perspective. Academic discussion of a subject should always 
be, like the dignity of English royalty, above politics. But un- 
fortunately current political controversies, in W'hich it is next to 
impossible for a contemporary to keep himself from taking sides, 
interpenetrate the subject to the very core. We shall presently sec 
how these political controversies start up spontaneously all round 
our subject. 

During the last three decades or so, there has been going on 
a political controversy between the British administrators of 
India who believe in the indefinite continuation of British rule 
over the country and the educated intelligentsia who as em- 
phatically controvert that belief. The controversy has during the 
last few years reached an acute and almost critical stage. The 
main plank in the platform of the first party has always been the 
impossibility of India ever becoming a nation and lienee her need- 
ing, for untold ages to come, the strong hand of a foreign power, 
the pressure of some external lorce in the shape ol a neutral foreign 
government, to keep her from automatic disintegration. The 
Opjiosite party argues with as great vehemence that such dis- 
integration cannot follow, as India lias cither become or is on a 
fair way to becoming a united nation to wliich external pressure of 
a strong foreign government is not only needless, hut a positive 
oppression. This party has, acting on this belief, set up an 
organised assembly to represent and bespeak this united nation 
(eitlier made or in the making! and christened it ' Tlic Indian 
National Congress.' “ This controversy is not a mere war of 
words only, lint bears a real political significance, for, to quote the 

There lire two hamlKiol.* on t!i^ growth *nd ileTPlojiment of thr 7nt3i>n Nfilifinul 
Conj’rc'i*— Annie Bezant’* lloic Jmha trrouqht for Frehlom (1015). which pireii the hiiturr 
of the ConcrM« (Viwn lo the CTtli «e««jon, oi><1 Amiika Charan MarnnKlar'a /nifian A'cfi'on/if 
Erolufion (2nil r,<l 1017) which a rolleetlon of c«'aT» on ilifferrnt ii»pceti of the 
Congress mo^cmeat. 
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words of Bluntschli, the Indian Empire of the English “ might 
be endangered by too strong an insistence on nationality.” 

More than three decades ago, Sir John Seeley discussed from 
the standpoint of political science the phenomenon of British rule 
in India, from the chair of Modern History in the .University of 
Cambridge. British rule in India has certainly some special cha- 
racteristics. ” With a handful of British civilians, and an army 
of 76,000 Europeans and 169,000 Indian troops, Great Britain 
governs and secures against invasion a population of 231,000,000 
people, scattered over 983,000 square miles of territory, while she 
also maintains close relations with the great ruling chiefs of 
feudatory states, whose joint population amounts to 63,000,000 
and whose area totals 6,56,000 square miles.’- This fact is 
certainly a striking phenomenon in history. As Dr. Crozier says, 
with a touch of patriotic exaggeration, It is a phenomenon, 
unique in the history of the world ; for if we compare it with 
Imperial Eome, who came nearest to us in the ease of her adminis- 
tration of subject-nations, we shall find that whereas during the 
period of Koman imperial supremacy, the temple of Janus was for 
centuries rarely shut ; with us in India, on the contrary, it has 
rarely been open. It looks, therefore, as if we must have been 
peculiarly favoured by the gods somewhere in this our easy domi- 
nation.” Now this is a phenomenon well worthy of being 
accounted for by the political scientist. The first attempt 
in this direction was made by Sir John Seeley in his illuminating 
lectures on the Ex'pansion of England. It has been obvious even 
to superficial, thinkers on the subject for a long time that British 
supremacy in India cannot be accounted for by military prowess, 
— the true cause of it is to be searched for not in the might of 
British rule itself, but in the political condition of people who 
unresistingly accept it. 

According to Sir John Seeley, the strangeness of the pheno- 
menon vanishes if we dissipate from our view two leading mis- 
conceptions, ‘ first, that' India constitutes a nationality, and 

-1 Bluntschli's The Theory of the State, pp. 98-99. 

25 Bonaldshay’s An Eastern Miscellany, p. 192. 

25 Dr. J. B. Crozier ’s Last Words on Great. Issues (1917), p. 165. 
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second, that' this nationality has been conquered by England.’” 
India, in . his view, is a congeries of peoples and ‘ ought 
not to be classed with such names as England or Prance, which 
correspond to nationalities, but rather with such as Europe, mark- 
ing a group of nationalities which have chanced to obtain a common 
name o'U’ing to some physical separation.’ ” Such being the 
condition of the country, ' India had no jealousy of the foreigner, 
because India had no sense whatever of national unity, because 
there was no India and therefore, properly speaking, no foreign- 
er.’ ” Thus it happened that the establishment of British 
supremacy was not seriously thwarted by that jealousy of the 
foreigner which is the necessary correlative of the sense of 
nationality. It was not therefore a conquest in the ordinary 
sense, that is, the subordination by a foreign power of a conquered 
people’s nationality. As Sir John pithily says, ‘‘ India can hard- 
ly be said to have been conquered at all by foreigners ; she has 
rather conquered herself.” “ Thus the utter lack of 
nationality in India was historically the cause of the establishment 
of British rule in the country, and the cause is a continuing one 
and constitutes the real secret ot the continuance of British 
power. Not only did British rule establish itself by taking 
advantage of India’s want ot nationality but it also sustains itself 
by it. It is based upon a negation of Indian nationality and is 
bound to continue so long as this basis remains. 

On this fundamental thesis, sketched so ably by Sir John 
Seeley, the whole controversy has turned hitherto. Believers in 
the indefinite continuation ot British rule have justified their 
position on the ground that, nationality being impossible in India, 
a foreign rule is a perennial necessity. The opposite party on the 
other hand without disputing the logic of the position has attacked 
the major premise. Indian speakers claiming self-government 
for India from the platform of the Indian National Congress have 
always laid emphasis on the growing nationality of India and on 
that ground justified their claim. To cite one instance only, the 


V Fotlov'n F.iransion cf Knijlani (1916). p. 219 
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President of the thirty-sixth Indian National Congress, resented 
as an ‘ insult offered to India,’ the use of the expression, ‘ Indian 
peoples,’ in the Preamble to the Government of India Act, 1919, 
regarding it as an ‘ assertion by Parliament that India is not one, 
but many.’ From the heated political arena of the Indian 
National Congress, the cry of Indian nationality has sent its echoes 
into the coolness of academic cloisters. There has recently come 
into existence a school of thought, represented by Dr. Eadhakumud 
Mookerji, which seeks to demonstrate the fundamental unity of 
India from literary and historical sources, although this demon- 
stration is chiefly confined to what may be called Hindu India 
Thus the controversy is one to wliich British administrators of 
India are invited by the necessity of self-justification and Indian 
public men by patriotism and the desire for political self-govern- 
ment. It is all but impossible for an Indian or a Britisher 
interested in the maintenance of British rule in India from keep- 
ing his academic perspective of the subject clear of the dust and 
turmoil of this controversy. The writer of the present thesis for 
instance is one of those who would rejoice to see the establishment 
of complete Swamj or Self-Government in India immediately, and 
this being the wish of his mind, it may easily affect his thought 
and lead him, even through bias existing in unconscious cere- 
bration, to exaggerate those aspects of Indian life which make for 
the growth of nationality. For such unconscious bias, the only 
corrective is no doubt the scientific spirit which Spinoza brought 
to the study of politics. “ When I applied ray mind to politics,” 
says Spinoza, so that I might examine what belongs to politics 
with the' same precision of mind as we use for mathematics, I 
have taken my best pains not to laugh at the actions of mankind, 
not to groan over them, not to be angry with them, but to 

31 See Young India, edited by M. K. Gandhi (Vol. IV, No. 2, 12th January, 1922) 
— Undelivered Presidential Address by C. R. Das, p. 18. 

32 See Eadhakumud Mookerji’s Fundamental Unity of India (1914) and Nationalism 
in Hindu Culture (1921). “ It has recently been pointed out by Babu Eadhakumud 
Mookerji in his Essay entitled, ‘ The Fundamental Unity of India,’ that India was 
recognised as a geographical unit and as a motherland long before the advent of the 
British Eaj. Its history, as a unit goes to remote antiquity : the writer gives considerable 
evidence to prove his point. But his whole treatise is compiled from the Hindu point 
of view, and his concluding sections on the future contribution of Indian nationality to 
the sumtotal of the world’s good, are vitiated by the fact that he overlooks the present 
political composition of India.” — E. N. Gilchrist’s Indian Nationality (1920), p. 211. 
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understand them. ” -‘By understanding them, he says, he means 
looking at the motives of human feeling, — love, hatred, envy, am- 
bition, pity, not as vices of human nature, but as properties 
belonging to it, just as heat, cold, storm, thunder, belonging to 
air and sky.’-’ ^ But it is given to few students of politics to be 
able to rise above the circumambient atmosphere of current 
political controversies and ascend the rarefied height of Spinoza s 
scientific temper. 

It IS however essentially necessary to keep our mental gaze 
steadily fixed on the abstract subject presented to our study in the 
following thesis, nz., the basis, meaning and development of 
Indian nationality. It is not futile to repeat what was said at the 
beginning of this chapter, liz., that the subject is not one for 
historical study and research merely. We have not only to look 
before and after, but also to look around. While Indian 
nationality is not a fait accompli, it would bo wrong to say on the 
one hand that, even admitting its possibility, it e-xists at such 
vague and immeasurable distance that the possibility becomes one 
of extreme tenuity only ; it would be equally wrong to say on the 
other that Indian nationality has already emerged and is function- 
ing in the world of political phenomena, or even that it has become 
a thoroughly tangible and comprehensible entity. Between these 
two extreme notions, the true poise of Indian nationality must 
somewhere lie. Be that as it may, it is clear that this political 
entity, whether in esse or in posse, does not lend itself to measure- 
ment by the ‘two-foot rule.’ Those who attempt to measure it 
by apjilying the rough and ready tests of the ' unities,’ will utterly 
fail, as the race, language and religion problem of India is 
altogether on a different footing from that presented by any 
European country. It is necessary to admit frankly that in 
political science there are no categorical imperatives. The nuances 
of significance in respect of jiolitical verities change according to 
history and culture ; the manner in which the problem of race for 
instance presents itself to the European mind is different from 
the manner in which practically the same problem has presented 
itself for ages to the Indian, Hindu or Jluhaniinadaii mind. The 


33 Ixtrd Motley od Iluttirjf and ToMicf. 
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same is tlie case with language and religion. As a matter of fact 
what is understood to be religion by the Hindu mind is something 
incomprehensible to the westerner. These unities are thus not 
the standards of political value at all when applied to India, but 
they themselves require to be evaluated. 

In fact we may go further and say that the idols of the cave, 
we gather from our study of western political science generalised 
from the history of Europe, have to be shattered in the very 
approaches to our subject. If nationality is a ‘ spirit,’ essentially 
a psychological fact, it may assume different shapes in the histories 
of different peoples. Europe, as Dr. Tagore has said with the 
poet’s luminous precision, is one country made into many. The 
common shape which nationality has assumed in the different 
countries of Europe may be after all of the special moulding of 
European history. It has taken the shape of the nation-state in 
Europe. Under a different sun, witli different cultural environ- 
ments, and with a different course of history, the same spirit which 
has manifested itself in the nation-state in Europe, may assume 
another appearance, altogether strange to a mind accustomed to 
the European idea of nationality. The conceptions of political 
science, as Seeley pointed out long ago,^"* are at bottom general- 
isations from historical phenomena. There can be no 
categorical finality about them, for the simple reason that the 
phenomena which supply their basis are themselves- in a continual 
process of evolution. “ For history is not over and in politics we 
are making it : and even if all human history is only a tragedy of 
good intentions, the fifth act still remains unwritten.’- “ It 
is therefore necessary, to quote the words of Delisle Burns, ‘ to 
conceive politics more greatly and to deprovincialise history.’ The 
conceptions of political science are emptied of all truth and mean- 
ing as soon as they are cast into cut-and-dried formulae. Take this 
conception of Nationality for instance. After all heroic attempts 
at analysis and definition, it has not been possible to reduce it to 
anything more tangible than a mere sentiment. Tlie entire 
futility of the definition of Nationality is exposed when we have 


See Seeley’s Introduction to Political Science. 
35 Delisle Burns's Political Ideals (1919), p. 27, 
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to say, in the last resort, ‘ that a nation is a nation because its 
members passionately and unanimously believe it to be so ■ “ 
But even when we have said this, the last word is not said. For 
there may be various modes of such popular belief, and by one 
mode of belief a people may attain to the state-ideal, i.e., 
nationality as functioning itself in political government, while by 
another mode a people may reach some other ideal far removed 
from the state-ideal of Europe. The mode of belief is after all 
determined by history and cidture. “Ideals,” as Mr. Lindsay 
truly says,^ “are born of historical circumstances and 
fashioned to meet historical problems, and the would-be timeless 
ideals which political philosophers have put before us have always 
borne clear marks of the country and time of their origin.” 

Now the statement is susceptible of historical proof that the 
idea of India as a whole, — ^India as a distinct entity, — ^lias actually 
been present to the mind of the inhabitants of this country. The 
slow growth and development of this idea through succeeding 
epochs of Indian history is a study of fascinating interest. It 
may bo traced in somewhat unbroken outline even from the earliest 
monuments of Aryan literature. In the Yedas an interesting socio- 
logical fact is the occurrence of tribal place-names, which leave 
their sediment in alt later literature, and in the Vedas too the king 
is moat frequently referred to as a sort of non-territorial monarch, 
the king of the Jnna or Fw. But .side by side wo discover the 
Vedic bards' love of the soil, due in all probability to their agri- 
cultural occupation as well as to the distinctive configuration of the 
early home of the Aryans in the Punjab. At a very early stage, 
it seems, this love of the soil linked itself to pride in the spread of 
Aryan culture • the land, over which Aryan culture projected it- 
self, was regarded not in the light of some external acquisition, 
hut as part and parcel of the original territory of settlement. It 
was .something lilie territorial assimilation by cultural conquest, 

II *‘ Natinmlitv, lltcti, is irn I'Insivc idpa, ilifliriiU In il.'nno. It ennnot Sc tcsli'a 
f.r annWdCiJ foniiulT. gtioh as German profe«*or* love I..ca9t of nil most it lie inter* 
pTtte<l liy the limtsl ami rluli1i«h «loclrine of raeialism Its es«ence i* a sentiment; ami 
IP tlie list ivsfirt ne rsn only tliat 5 nation is a nation hceauae its itieinWra pa«<ion* 
ctely an'l iinmu»otnly lu'lieve it to Ire so-’* — Ttamssy Muir's N’ofionaJi'mi and infer* 
nntmnalKm (lltl?). p 15 , . , 

Sf Marvin's fieeenf Derefopmentf in Kuropean Thoajht p If*!- 

on rofilteoi T/isof^). 
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Tims the jjatrie of the original Aryans extended not so much by 
biinging lands under political subjugation, as by conversion to 
Aryan culture : it was tbrougb religious associations, cultural 
affinities and community of worship that the mother country was 
extended and consolidated. Thus what would otherwise be a 
political or merely geographical idea was interpenetrated by 
religion, and among the adherents of Aryan culture, who still 
constitute the overwhelming majority of tlie Indian population, 
the idea of Indian unity took a special turn even from the start. 
The subsequent amplifications of this conception by establishment 
of shrines, by institution of places of pilgrimage, by sanctification 
of rivers and places through Pouranic traditions, have been dealt 
with in an able manner by Dr. Eadhakumnd Mookerji. It is 
necessary also to observe that into this elastic framework of the 
conception of a spiritual unity of India all immigrant tribes and 
races, who could catch up even a veneer of Aryan culture, could 
find their respective places. For here culture and not race or 
language was the passport for admission. The only formidable 
difficulty was about the Mahammadans whose religion of spiritual 
brotherhood kept them moored to the main body of their co- 
religionists outside the boundaries of India. It is difficult for a 
western mind to grasp the order of ideas, unknown in European 
history, which has evolved this unique conception of the spiritual 
unity of India, — and which cannot in reality be equiparated with 
any of the forms of mediaeval communism. The old Vedic love 
of the soil, the impregnable hieratic belief in a special culture 
directly springing from this soil, exclusive and peculiar to itself, 
and the faith that its full fruition lies in its victorious extension 
over the whole extent of this soil blend curiously in this Hindu 
psychological conception of Indian unity. Therefore when Seeley 
says that “in Brahmanism India has a germ, out of which sooner 
or later an Indian nationality might spring,” he fails to 
understand that if any nationality were to grow out of this germ 
at all it would not be such nationality as we are familiar with in 
European history. It would in fact have no potency at all to cul- 
minate in the national-state ideal. I refer to this point which will 

38 gee Seeley’s Expansion of England (1918), p. 226. 
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be elaborated later on only to show at this stage that a mind free 
from western conceptions of nationality is absolutely necessary to 
comprehend the problem of Indian nationality. The foreign idols 
of the cave, as we said at the beginning, have to be ruthlessly dis- 
carded at the threshold of our subject . 

The venerable, old leaders of the Indian National Congress, 
who in the first flush of enthusiasm for western learning were 
inclined to pay almost fetish-worship to western political philo- 
sophy, were led astray by this very failing. Committed definitely 
to the cause of Indian nationality, they accepted imquestioningly 
the western conception of it as its sole standard and measure. They 
took consolation from the fact that the existing nations of Europe 
were mixed races ; that in countries like Switzerland and Belgium 
differences of language and religion did not operate against the 
growth of nationality ; that in Germany extreme religious dissen- 
sions did not succeed in killing it and that even in Italy, where, 
before Mazzini and Garibaldi, nationality had but the glamour of 
a lost cause, national unity became finally possible.® Thus 
granting the possibility of Indian nationality, they laid emphasis 
on the altered circumstances of India since the establishment of 
British rule, specially the adoption by the intelligentsia of the 
English language as lingua franca, the existence of common rights 
and common grievances, and the extension of sympathy among 
the dilToront races and peoples of India through increased facilities 
of intercommunication.” Led by their western prepossessions, 
these nationalists of the old school hailed all movements towards 
the establishment of a common script or tongue in India, or 
eclectic religious movements such as the Brahma Samaj or tl.’O 
Thcosophical Society or the Sikh Klialsa, or advanced ventures in 
social reform like inter-dining or intcrcasto marriage, as contri- 
butory to Indian nationality." The logic of their position however 

^ ?<*«•. for instanco. Sorpnarantlh D#nerj<*a’« Addrrsi cn Indian Unity al t tnrrtinR 
of thp Stwdf'nl*' Association, liold on ICth March, 1678, in thr Medical Collcje Tlicatri*. 
Calcutta of Pabu Surendrenath Bantrjea, 1B7C-60. rdited by Itamdianilra 

Palil 2n<l K<1.. Vol. T. pP- 105 C.>, 

Pee Jbfii; Also Phnpendranath Baaa'e Prftidtntial Addreit at the Madrsa 
C-on;:re»s, 1014; Mazumilar'a Indiin Jintinnal Ftotution, 2n4 Ed., pp 151-lW 

« Pei* Annie B<■s^nt‘• Iniia~-A Jiatton; Parendranalh Panerjea also laid preat 
atore by the Brahma Fitiiaj Movement, Faya Ranerjea — '* Tlie Brahma Samaj tnay also 
powerfnlly help to bnnR 81*001 Indian unity. Amonf; the ohvtaclea to national nnlty. 
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has been countermanded by the higher, inexorable logic of facts. 
Though these nationalists will readily admit that nationality in 
India is growing, — even with the rapidity of a rolling snoAV-ball, 
— the factors which they laid their rest upon are steadily dwind- 
ling and diminishing. Even the Indian National Congress has 
begun to cast off the English language as the Indian lingua 
franca; the liberal religious movements which were expected to 
thin the lines of partition between Hinduism and Mahammadism 
are by no means flourishing in response to growing nationality ; 
advanced ventures in social reform, barring perhaps the limited 
question of ‘ untouchability,’ are getting more and more to be 
isolated phenomena, and the existence of British rule which was 
believed to foster the growth of Indian nationality, is now widely 
believed to have a tendency just the opposite.''^ 

But even with a mind ‘ clear of cant,’ we may well own 
a sense of diffidence in dealing with the subject in its almost 
immeasurable totality. The monumental phrase of Auguste 
Comte may fitly be employed to describe the amplitude of our 
subject — ‘ By the past, through the present, to the future.’ Any 
adequate treatment of it must embrace past history, present ten- 
dencies and future developments as well. There are countries on 
the face of the earth the history whereof is known to persons less 
learned than Macaulay’s schoolboy, where one drama after another 
of human civilization have been played out and done with. After 
each performance the stage has been cleared and footlights blown 
out and the curtain has risen on a new one and so on into the 
present era. Such countries are Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Greece and Italy. But though perhaps equal in age with these 
countries, where human civilization has enacted itself, drama 


difference of religion occupies not ■wholly an unimportant place. The Brahma Samaj 
by uniting Indians of varied creeds and beliefs under the bonds of a Common Faith, 
may help to remove this great difficulty and foster and promote Indian union.” — Address 
on Indian Unity, 1878, Palit’s Edition of Speeches, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, pp. 116-117. 

^2 This reversal of belief regarding the nationality-fostering virtues of British rule 
has become very pronounced recently among Indian Nationalists who are supported in 
their view by several European sympathisers. Even Dr. W. R. Inge, the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, to whom no bias or prejudice can be attributed, says incidentally in his essay 
on Patriotism, “ It would be unfair to say that Rome destroyed nations, for her subjects 
in the west were barbarous tribes, and in the Bast she displaced monarchies no less alien 
to their subjects than her own rule. But she prevented the growth of nationalities, as 
it is to be feared we have done in India .” — Outsyohen Essays (1920), p. 45. 
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after drama^ India’s case is different. Here the whole history has 
been but one vast and complicated play of which the fifth act is 
not yet. This marvellous continuity of Indian history clearly 
marks her off from other countries of equally hoary antiquity and 
makes every Indian problem so wide and deep in its complications 
and so difficult of final solution. Traditions, customs, religious 
and social institutions live by their roots that strike far info the 
depths of almost prehistoric ages. With the learned labourers in the 
field of Indian research, it has been the custom hitherto to trace 
their subjects back to the Vedas, the earliest literary monuments 
of the Aryans. But a new school of Indian history is at the same 
time slowly rising which would make even the Aryan invasion of 
India not the beginning of Indian history, but merely an early 
episode of it. As the Cretan discoveries of the last two decades 
have pushed back the beginnings of Greek history beyond Homer, 
so the recent researches into the non-Aryan and Dravidinn 
elements of Indian history are likely to take its beginnings even 
beyond the Vedas and the Aryan invasion.” Doubts have 
already been cast on the very theory of Aryan invasion," and 
attempts have been made to prove the Aryan race autoclitlionoiis 
in India which would put back her hi.story oven beyond the storied 
land of the Nile.” In fact the adventurous explorer ns ho 
proceeds up the river of Indian history comes gradually to despair 
of discovering its source and finds himself lost in the cloud-land of 
theories. But the custom of beginning research at the Vedas 
seems to be well settled up till now, and if is no doubt an advan- 
tageous point of beginning in ns much as we can start from the 

Soc the remarks of Vincent Smith lo The Early Ilittory oj India (Srd Ed.), p. 8 
He (]notc8 approTiDRly the following dictum of Sondarain PiUai— “ The scientific historian 
of India onght to begin his study with the basin of the Knsna, of the Caurcry. of the 
■ . •• ' ' r ‘ -• — — now long, too Jong the fashion," 

’ . ■ . this direction 

■ i f ■ ■ • . ■ ’ * Incient India in the Age of the 

Mantrar The theory propounded by ibo learned author is that the Draridian element 
is predominant id tlie Indian population, not only m the Fouth, Imi also in tiie Kortii. 
The Aryan element is an admiature, doc to the influx in trilies and clans from time to 
time of the ontiido Aryans, and the difference l<twcen the Aryans and the Dasyus is really 
one of cull and not of race. 

** l^ee Ahinssli Chandra Das’s Itig-VtJie India. The theory of Indian aiitfsrlitliony 
of the Aryan race, discredited bv western arholnrs. is however the ortlioilos theory helil m 
Prahmani'cal literature. Durgailas lahm. in the first Tolume of Ins Bengalee work, 
f'nthiiir ItiSa» (Tlie Hutory of the World) has elaborated llie theory rreditahly from the 
Fhastraa Put it still remains to l>e established on the sounder basis of western methods 
of research. 
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comparatively solid ground of recorded matters. But as we proceed 
downwards tlu’ougli epoch after epoch, bright, dim or dark, — we 
marvel to find that, although the historical relations ramify amaz- 
ingly, they nowhere break off completely, — there is a vital con- 
tinuity all through, however complicated, that never stops dead. 
Forces bear in upon it from outside, — immigrations of races, im- 
portations and infiltrations of culture, relations of commerce, 
invasions by nomadic hordes, conquests by foreign powers, — but 
they mingle after all in the main stream, and serve to muddle or 
strengthen or even divert its current, but never to choke it ofl‘ as 
in desert sands. Thus even the remote past in its relation to 
the present, in India, unlike in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Greece, or Italy, is not a dead hand, but a strongly living and 
shaping hand. 

We have to regard and scrutinise this past in treating of the 
subject of Indian nationality in respect of its two uses — objective 
and subjective. Objectively considered, the past transmits to the 
present formative ideas, tendencies, institutions and various other 
living forces. As we have already seen, one of these ideas, viz., 
the conception, from a cultural stand-point, of Indian unity is 
one which may be traced back to the Vedic age. It determines 
the mental attitude of the Hindus towards the country of their 
birth and links them up with the later-coming peoples and races 
who affiliated themselves to their religions culture. Another idea, 
as will be pointed out later, is the imperialistic one which marshals 
in one unbroken order the Vedic Chakravarti Kajas, Chandragupta, 
Asoka, Samudragupta, Akbar, Auranzeb, Shivaji down to the 
present King-Emperor of India. Still another idea is that of 
racial harmonisation and affiliation which , as Rabindranath Tagore 
has pointed out, has embodied and manifested itself in the unique 
and hoary institution of caste.'’® These ideas are long- 
descended inheritances from the past, not to speak of others which 
may be said to be of comparatively late introduction. 

But history, besides its ' contribution of these moral and 
spiritual factors, has another use — a much subtler one. From the 
subjective point of view, Indian history is not a closed chapter to 


See Tagore’s Nationalism. 
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the Indians of to-daj'. Eucken, speaking of the ' Eternal in 
History,' says, “ Spiritually speaking, the past is by no means a 
finished story. It is always open to the present to discover, to stir 
up, something new in it. Even the past is still in making.” 
“ Thus history, from the human point of view,” he continues, 
‘‘may well seem to he a constant return upon old truth rather 
than a progressive advance towards new truth.”” This 
‘ stirring up of something new ’ in the past of India may become 
psychologically a potent formative factor in Indian nationality. 
If the history of India is one vast palimpsest, the past, when spelt 
out by the Indian mind, carries forward its meaning and signi- 
ficance into later writings on the parchment, and the perception 
of this continuity is the solvent of all the formidable contradictions 
that stare out of the census figures. As a well-known Irish 
writer, who is in deep sjunpathy with Indian nationality, has said. 
The India of the Indians is no more the real India than a house 
is its occupants ; and the Indians of India are not to be put wholly 
in a census return. When you have put the Indian nation into 
a string of figures, you are eternities away from the real nation, 
unless you have reckoned up the contents of the counted heads. 
The real India hovers over India’s head ; it is the totality of all 
that lives in the region of the imagination.”” It is precisely 
in this ‘ region of 'the imagination ’ that the past of India lives 
and works, however dimly it may be. If the past of India were 
erased and blotted out to the Indian mind, it would find in the 
present but diversities of race, language, creed, and culture with 
no hope of any real lasting unity evolving. With the present as 
the starling point, the goal of Indian nationality may very well 
seem to be nowhere, a modern political chimera, but not so with 
the past. Hence Nivedita rightly insists on the ‘ awakening of a 
sense of history ’ for the creation of the national idea." 


Eoefcen'e C/irisfiantiy and the Neir litaUitn {transUted bj Oibson and OtUon). 
Cbspter on Rcligton and Ilistory, p. &l , 

« James II. Cousm'a The llenats$ance m /ndia. (Ganesn and Co., Matlra*, June. 

India mar tfKdsjr lie held lo bare ondiTstood that the inoit 
important rrohlem l-efore it ti the creation of a national Idea. r..f this there inii«t l-e 
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Indeed it is this veiy blindness to the sense of history that unfits 
the writers of the Anglo-Indian school for the appreciation of the 
possibility of Indian nationality. In regard to oui’ subject, there- 
fore, the past has not only an objective but also a subjective value 
which, I assert, only an Indian mind is capable of truly appreciat- 
ing. 

But the past must lead us on to the present, and in the 
appreciation of the present, greater difficulties must needs be 
experienced. The advantage of dealing with the past is that here 
time automatically winnows away the accidentals from the essen- 
tials of events, tendencies and movements. But a contemporary 
is faced with the mixed stuff and his judgment is very apt to go 
wrong. The ‘ perspective,’ which is of supreme value to the 
historian, is wanting, and when events move on before our very 
eyes in the mass, we are likely to miss their true import and 
direction. If these events again move the spectator also, another 
element of error arises from the inevitable shifting of the 
intellectual point of vision which must be its consequence. An 
Indian dealing with the present circumstances of India is thus in 
a doubly difficult position and he can only aim at second best. 
Now, there are strong currents in modern Indian life which are 
manifesting themselves not only in the field of politics, but also in 
the domains of art and literature. One of the most dominant and 
puissant of these currents is a political movement, technical- 
ly called Non-Co-operation, which is of the utmost im- 
portance in our study, as will be explained later on. Not only 
has this movement crystallised the nationalist tendencies in modern 
India and overtaken and captured the Indian National Congress, 
but it has also thrown up on its crest a personality which in itself 
is an asset in national evolution. We have thus not only to 
evaluate' the movement, but also the personality at its head. 
MacDougall has an instructive chapter in his book on the Group 
Mind on the part of leaders in national life. Speaking of them, 
MacDougall says, “ These men exert a guidance and a selection over 
the cultural elements which the mass of men absorb. They praise 
what they believe to be good, and decry what they believe to be 
bad ; and, in virtue of the prestige which their exceptional powers 
have brought them, their verdict is accepted and moulds popular 
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opinion and sentiment.”” Mohandas Karamcliand Gandlii, 
the leader of the Non-Co-operation movement, is an exact type of 
this class of national leaders, — a man decidedly not of pale hopes 
and middling expectations. 

Bound this great political movement of our time, which is 
still in progress and the upshot of which we can see only darkly 
through a glass, there is a subtle play and interplay of many 
political forces which we have got to calculate. Swadeshism or 
the preference for home-made commodities is one ; the change in 
the whole mental attitude of the Mahamraadan population of India 
towards the country of their hirlh (tor which however, as 1 shall 
have occasion to explain later on, the Treaty of Sevres and the 
mutilation of the Khilapat was not solely responsible) is another ; 
they are indeed material and psyehological forces that determine 
the character of the main political movement. Out of all the 
bitter and passionate controversies about this political movement, 
one fact stands out clear, via., that, in its essence, it is n potent 
nationality-movement, having famous counterparts in the modern 
history of Europe.” 

But the problem of nationality, though essentially political, 
has a scope that overlaps the area of politics. Nationality, being 
after all a reflex of the Group Mind in its highest organisation, its 
activities and manifestations must needs be various and com- 
prehensive. There may possibly be, as a contemporary nTiter on 
political ideals has well pointed out, ‘ .a tendency to mythology in 
the use of such terms as the Crowd Mind or the Soul of a People. 

But it is nonetheless true that an awakened sense of nationality 
shows itself in, while it is at the s.amc time both measured and 
advanced by, many forms of activities non-political or even extra- 
Iioliticnl. In Ireland, the Celtic Revival and schemes of economic 
organisation were forms of national activity ; the adoption of the 

S8 MaePouKtU'# Group flfind (1920), p 138. 

SI Tilt* nnaloiTT tfit* Non-co-op^ratiort innvfmrnt in India and aimtlar inorr- 

mrnt* m modem Eorope is the faVjrct of • brochnrr liy Mr. Tenner Trorkway, entitled. 
Xon-co-Prfffion in Olher Lartdt. TTie »nalo{7 I'etwern tlie IIiinKarian Tolicr, renamed 
‘Jtnn Fom. in Ireland, and Indtsn Kon-eo^ratlon struck M. PyUain Triolay. who aaya 
ID Jii* fwntlr pablialiM Iviok, entitle.! Ireland in IlehtUion (IC'M) : " Inspired by tlii« 
examrlf i'-'- of ITiin^arT). he (Arthur Oriflilh) propo«e.l that Ireland shouM art^nl a 
pTocramme of paeific non-m ri^ratioo aimihr to that reccenmendrd hy Oandl.i in India." 

St Pelisle Btmia’* rolifi'ral Idralr, p ITJ. 
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Hungarian language and of education free from state-control are 
famous instances from Hungary ; even in very recent times 
Bohemia tries to raise her head above the welter of the Balkan 
States by insistence on the native language and culture of the Czech, 
and Ukrania aspires to separate herself nationally by an appeal to 
the heroic and literary traditions of the Euthenian Little Eussians. 
There are essentially similar movements and activities current in 
India at the present time in non-political domains, such as the 
movement for national education, the encouragement of 
Hindustani as the Indian lingm franca, Bengal School of 
Painting, etc., which are seeking to realise vaguely wdiat is best 
expressed by an equally vague expression, viz., the soul of tlie 
people. These movements may appear to be quite disparate :and 
unrelated to one another. They will be dealt with in their place. 
But though from an external point of view they appear to be 
different and separate currents, their movement is in the same 
direction and towards one mouth. There is no mistaking the 
fact that, among the thinking population of the country, there 
exists a feeling, vague and inchoate it may be as yet, that the 
principle by means of which the vastly differing tastes and men- 
talities of the highly mixed population of the United States of 
America are unified, through education and training, into a 
common political personality, should govern all public movements 
and activities in our country too. Just as the heterogeneous 
immigrants of America are steadily ‘ Americanised,’ so the 
different and divergent sections of the vast population of India 
require to be Indianised in order to develop a common nationality. 

“ Acting on the same principle, India must recognise that certain 
standards of taste, thought and sentiment are necessary to union 
and should devise ' and carry out ^a comprehensive scheme of 
‘ Iildianisation ’ with a Hew to creating a new'' typo of Indian 
citizenship and building up an efficient unified Indian nation.. ’ ’ 

It is this feeling for ‘ Indianisation,’ — wdiich at the present 
day is fully though vaguely conscious of itself, that rationalises 
and unifies such nioveihents in different directions as wn have 
mentioned above.. ' ' 


4 
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One standing feature of the situation is sometimes made too 
much of and about which it is necessary to utter a word of cau- 
tion. It used to be believed and is still believed though by a 
constantly dwindling number that British Government, acting 
like a magician’s wand, is awakening sleeping India into a sense 
of nationality. “ The fact remains,” asserts Prof. Gilchrist, 
“that Indian nationality is — or will be when completed — a 
product of British rule.”^ The argument of the believers in 
this creed is, briefly, that British rule has brought certain benefits 
to India which have had their effect in evoking nationality in the 
country. These benefits are well-known and Indians themselves 
have shovTi their glad appreciation of them by ready and un- 
hesitating appropriation. But, while willing to give Britisli rule 
in India all the credit that is due on this particular score, the only 
kernel of truth in the above argument seems to us to be that the 
necessary concomitants of a western system of administration 
and governance which cannot possibly go on without such modern 
conveniences as the Railway, the Post and Telegraph the Law-Court 
with its western tradition of uniform and equal justice, the School 
and the College, the Legislative and Executive Councils, etc., 
have made easier the progress of a feeling of nationality in India 
by facilitating the material ways and means by wliicb it must 
work. In a country, politically and intellectually dead, all tlip.so 
amenities, increased a hundredfold, would not evoke any feeling 
of nationality at all. The real fact is that Indian nationality is 
not and cannot bo a product of British rule, but its working and 
manifestation is facilitated by the amcnitic.s of western civilization 
introduced by it. It is necessary to refer to the topic hero in order 
that the reader, if he happens to belong to the above school of 
thought, may not assume that in our cnlculationsl on Indian 
nationality in the following pages, wc have really counted with- 
out the host. 

As a matter of fact, the situation, at which India stands at tl e 
present time, bristles with numerous points of interest for the 
student of Indian nationality. Rome nationalists are inclined to 
make of it a political Pisgah. But the student must clear his 
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mind’s eye of the mists of political enthusiasm or optimism. He 
has to keep his eye, from the angle of vision that his subject 
determines, on the singular conjuncture of tendencies which the 
present situation reveals, and estimate them with scrupulous and, 
if possible, overscrupulous accuracy. Such estimate, it will be 
found, is a task of extremely delicate difficulty. 

Now the scope of our woi'k allows us to project our outlook on 
the subject even into the future. The temptation of entering the 
cloud-land and dream-land of political prophecies is a common and 
at the same time a dangerous one. Political philosophy has not 
yet ripened into a science of hi.story which would make prevision 
possible. When therefore the political philosopher, who is not a 
politician, is called upon to take account of the future, he can do 
no more than describe the existing tendencies. He can only point 
to such dispositions of phenomena as have a sort of syllogistic 
value, leaving the inference to be drawn by that subtle god of 
human destiny whom the Germans call Time-spirit (Geitgeist), 
Between the pi'emises and the conclusion so many indeterminate 
factors intervene that social phenomena which include politics 
can never be resolved by process of logic. Political speculations 
and forecasts have therefore a hopeless air of unreality about 
them, and it is enough to be able to read the dim outline of the 
future in present tendencies, rather than attempt to prefigure it 
more clearly by driving these tendencies to their logical conclu- 
sion. There is perhaps nevertheless a core of truth in the follow- 
ing dictum of Auguste Comte ; — 

“ In the minor arts of life it is generally recognised that 
principles should be investigated and taught by thinkers who are 
not concerned in applying them. In the art of Social Life, so far 
more difficult and important than any other, the separation of 
theory from practice is of far greater moment.” 
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Basic Factors of Indian Life 
Race and Nationality 

Race is a biological fact. It enters into the composition of 
different nations and peoples in various degrees, forms and com- 
binations. Thus we have nations composed of a practically 
homogeneous race (e.p., Iceland, China), n.ations composed of a 
sub-race produced by repeated blendings of allied racial stocks 
ie.g. England), nations in which the racial stocks though partially 
blended have not, owing to some geographical separation, fused 
so completely as to produce a distinct sub-race (c.y., Franco), 
nations in which the races have existed side by side in a more or 
less loose conglomeration (e.g., Switzerland), nations in which a 
variety of races has been held together in a sort of mechanical 
mixture (c.g., the United States of America) and so on. Ethno- 
logy has established the fact that in nearly all parts of the world 
(with the possible exception of the inaccessible parts of Africa and 
America and distant inhabited islands of tropical oceans), racial 
purity is only a myth. ‘ From China to Peru,’ races exist in 
separate geographical groupings in almost untold permutations and 
combinations. How racial differentiations come about, — whether 
through the operation of the same agency which the Darwinians 
believe to be the origin of species or otherwise, — is a problem still 
awaiting solution, nor is the di.scus.sion of this obscure biological 
problem pertinent to oiir purpose. 

But the problem we have to deal with is the hearing of Race 
on Nationality. It i' oiild no doubt lie accurate to say that the two 
belong to two different ranges of phenomena ; while race is pro- 
perly a question of biology, nationality is a que.stion of psychology. 
But it is Ilie subtle inter-relation lictwccn the biological fact of 
race and the essentially psychological fact of nationality that wc 
have to consider and ponder over. 
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Sociological writers of the older school used to ignore or make 
little of the possibility of such an inter-relation. The then pre- 
vailing doctrine of psychology w'hich regarded the human mind 
as a tabula rasa cast its influence on the sociological speculations 
of such writers as Mill and Buckle. “ Of all vulgar modes of 
escaping from the consideration of the efl'ect of social and moral 
influences on the human mind,” says Mill, ” the most vulgar is 
that of attributing the diversities of conduct and character to inher- 
ent natural differences.” Thus Mill insisted with laboured over- 
emphasis on the moulding forces of education and social environ- 
ment, while Buckle on physical environment, in shaping national 
character. The school of Mill and Buckle still survives, though 
in recent years the ‘ inherent natural differences ’ which they 
affected to discount have been attracting more and more emphasis 
in sociological writings. 

Before history began, there were the flowing periods of what 
are called pre-history and proto-history. Their total duration 
vastly exceeds the properly historical period of the world. Ke- 
cent researches into anthropology are steadily bringing these ob- 
scure periods, but dimly discerned and ill defined till now, into 
increasing clearness, and so successfully exhibiting their import- 
ance and significance in the making of the historical period, that 
recent historians attempt to include them within the range of 
their discussion.^ During these long formative periods, the 
influences of physical environment and similar biological factors 
must have exerted a much more potent shaping power than in 
later periods, since the increase of civilization implies the grow- 
ing resistance of man to the influences of physical surroundings. 
Thus, according to MacDougall, the original or primary divergence 
of mental type between any two peoples must have been due to 
two fundamental causes, viz., differences of physical environment 
and spontaneous variations of mental structures.^ These causes 
again have operated on human society during its historical period 
with a force in inverse ratio to the growing power of civilization. 
Bagehot therefore draws a perfectly intelligible distinction between 


J H. G. Wells, for instauce. in his Outline of the History of the World .(1Q20). 
2 MacDougall’s Group Mind, j), 211. 
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what he calls the race-makiDg force, ‘ which has now wholly, or 
almost, given over acting ' and the nation-making force, proper- 
ly so called, ‘ w'hich is acting now as much as it ever acted, and 
creating as much as it ever created.’^ This ‘race-making force,' 
which no doubt may be ultimately resolved into several com- 
ponent forces and which has almost given over acting during the 
historical period, has produced those inborn racial qualities that 
exert such determining influence in history. Now, these racial 
qualities are thoroughly recognisable ; their determinant power in 
history is also unmistakable. But while w'riters of the old school 
sought to explain them on the historical basis of differences of 
political and religious institutions, writers ol the new school 
ascribe them to biological factors long operating during pre-historic 
periods, regarding all political and religious differences between 
two peoples (such as the English and the French for example) as 
being not primary, but secondary only.* Tims at the threshold 
of history we stand with well-defined peoples whose minds are 
not at all like tabula rasa, but are already written and scribbled 
over an infinite number of times. ‘ Motley was the wear of the 
world when Herodotus first looked on it,' and so it has continued 
down to date. 

Now in social sciences every effect tends to become ultimatclv 
an operating cause. 'While on the one hand the biological forces, 
operating during the long period of pre-history, have produced 
innate differences of race, these differences themselves in their 
turn have produced during historical periods distinct differences 
of social and moral environment. Their operation has followed 
the lines of biological evolution. As Mac Doiigall says, " 'We may 
in fact regard each distinctive type of civilization ns a species, 
evolved largely by selection ; and the selective agency, which cor- 
responds to and plays a part analogous to the part of the physical 
environment of an animal .species, is the innate mental consti- 
tution of the people. The sum of innate qualities is the environ- 
ment of the culture-species, and it effects a selection among all 
culture-variations, determining the survival and further evolution 
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of some, the extermination of others. And, just as animal species 
(especially men) modify their physical environment in course of 
time, and also devise means of sheltering themselves from its 
selective influence, so each national life, each species of civili- 
zation, modifies very gradually the innate qualities of tlie people 
and builds up institutions which, the more fimily they are 
established and the more fully they are elaborated, over- 
ride and prevent the more completely the direct in- 
fluence of innate qualities on national life.” ® The analogy drawn 
so fully by MacDougall contains a profound tiaith which may oe 
illustrated from the political, religious and social institutions of 
different nations. 

Thus it has been held by leading European ethnologists like 
Eipley and Fleure® that of the three main racial stocks which are 
distributed among the diverse peoples of Europe, viz.. Homo 
Europceiis, Homo Alpinns, Homo Mediterraneus, the first is 
distinguished by greater individualism, independence and ini- 
tiative^of character, while the second and third by greater tendency 
to be guided by and depend upon authority. These seem to be 
essentially racial qualities, as they exhibit themselves in all con- 
cerns of life and are clearly perceptible even in personal inter- 
course. A traveller in France — a counti’y where all the three 
racial stocks are represented — can easily pick off a representative 
of the Nordic race from the Southern. ” A Norman, as you may 
see by looking at him, is of the north, a Provencal is of the south, 
of all that there is most southern.” ’ Now these racial qualities, 
the existence of which is so palpable and note-worthy, have wide- 
. spread and far-reaching consequences. The}’’ work themselves out 
in history in the political, religious and social institutions of the 
European peoples in accordance with the pre-dominance of one 
or another of these racial stocks in them. It is a well-known fact 
that individualistic forms of political and social organisation bold 
sway among peoples where the Nordic type prevails. In this res- 
pect, England and France are often contrasted. “ Thus France, 

5 MacDougaH’s Group Mind, p. 113. 

* See Ripley’s Races of Europe and Fleure’s Human Geography in Western Europe 
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in becoming a republic, did not overthrow the centralised system 
perfected by Henry lY, Louis XIV, Eicbelieu and Napolean ; for 
that system was congenial to the innate qualities of the mass of 
the people.” But across the Channel, England has ahvays 
tavoured and developed popular and individualistic forms of poli- 
tical government. With regard to religious institutions also, it is 
found that the Ptotestant variety of Christianity inth its emphasis 
on individual conscience prevails and flourishes exactly in tho.se 
regions of Europe where the Nordic type predominates, while the 
Catholic variety with its reliance on authority covers and coincides 
with the other regions. In the Netherlands, for example, the line 
of racial division runs clearly along the line that divides Protestant 
Holland from Roman Catholic Belgium- The outstanding insti- 
tutions of society also exhibit the same racial differences. Thus 
the Feudal system of France — a direct result of what Buckle calls 
‘ the dominance of the protective spirit in France ' — being 
transplanted by William the Conqueror in England rapidly un- 
derwent dissolution in the course of about three to four centuries, 
mainly because it went counter to ' tbo spirit of independence in 
England,' as Buckle terms it. We cannot indeed lay our finger on 
tbe real secret of tbe different fates of tbo Feudal system in 
England and in Franco unless \vc arc prepared to take into account 
the o])cration of these differences in innate racial qualities. 

Race then is a selective agency in national life. It cvolvc.s 
congenial types of political, religious and social institution and 
depresses or kills out types uncongenial to it. It thus plays the 
same part in the collective life of a people as physical cnvironincnt 
does in animal life. Yet as this very collective life dovolop.s ii- 
self and expands into an organised typo of civilisation, the racial 
factor ceases to operate directly, though " gi'Ing a coiiRlant bias 
to the evolution of the social environment.” This operation of 
race by way of a sort of natural scicction in tlio life of a people is 
comparatively easy to understand. But the difficulty comes in 
where this race factor is not a simple or integral one. 

We have said at tlic beginning that a |ieopte de.sccmled from 
a single racial slock is an e.xtrcracly rare exception. In most 
cases races e.xist in different permutations and combinations witli- 
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in definite geogTaphical groupings. We use the phrase, 

‘ geographical groupings,’ advisedly so as to include peoples and 
nations in different stages of corporate organisation. Three such 
typical geographical groupings, viz., England, France, and 
United States of America may be considered. The original popu- 
lation of England consisted probably of a mixture in some un- 
ascertained proportion of the fair-complexioned Nordic Homo 
Euro'poous and the darker Southern races, Homo Mediterraneus 
and Homo Aljnnus. The predominant type was probably Nordic 
of the Celtic variety. The colonisation of the Angles, Saxons and 
Jutes led to a diffusion of some closely-allied stocks of the Nordic 
race all over the island, and since that age, there have been further 
diffusions of the same race through the Danes and the Normans 
with the result that the Nordic type has come to prevail. Eor long 
centuries, among these allied stocks there has gone on free cross- 
ing and fusion till the process has evolved a distant race. In the 
innate mental qualities of this sub-race, there are several strains 
blended in complete harmony, and a proof of this harmonious 
blending is found in the fact that though the Celtic element in it 
stands’ in the far back-ground of its history, it still shows itself, as 
Matthew Arnold has pointed out, in certain characteristics of 
'.English literature — in its turn for style, its turn for melancholy 
and its turn for natural magic.® In France all the three principal 
racial stocks of Europe are largely represented. But they exist in 
a condition different from what we find in England. They remain 
more or less separated geographically in three belts running east 
and west and there is no such intimate fusion of stocks as in 
England, Consequently no such distinct sub-race has been pro- 
duced in France and the expression, ‘ French race,’ would hence be 
scientifically inaccurate. In the mental qualities of the French 
people too, wide divergences will be found from the north to the 
south which are perceptibly represented in mediaeval French 
literature, — in the Chansons, for example, which were sung in 
the north in the langiie d'oc dialects and those sung in the south in 
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the langne d’oil. In the United States of America the racial condi- 
tions are different altogether from those in England and in 
Prance. In a huge geographical receptacle are held together the 
representatives of all the races and sub-races of Europe. They are 
neither separated in different localities nor fused into an organic 
whole. The blending and crossing of stocks is not considerable 
and the mixture of races there can best be described as a mechani- 
cal mixture. Yet out of the diverse mental qualities of these 
casually mixed races, there has been emerging even in our time a 
recognisable iypel, namely, the American. Now there can be no 
denying the fact that in all these three geographical groupings we 
have distinct nations. England, France, and the United States 
have each its characteristic organisation of corporate life, its pecu- 
liar social and political institutions, in short its particular 
nationality. Yet the I'acial factors in all these three nations arc 
combined in three different and various ways. The selective 
agency of race in these cases must have been a highly complicated 
one. 

In each of these cases, however, we may discover a certain 
stability and harmony of the co-existing racial elements. In 
England, as we have seen, it is produced by fusion, in Franco by 
a long-established centralised government, and in the United 
States by a prevailing democratic atmosphere which has enormous 
absorbing power. In fact it is only in countries where this har- 
mony exists that race c.an exert undisturbed its selective power 
over culture-variation or its constant bias on the social environ- 
ment, and thus define the distinctive nationality of a people. In 
all cases where this racial stability and harmony has not been 
secured, by whatever means it may be, the mixed people held in a 
geographical grouping has tended towards disruption. It would be 
a commonplace to s.ay that when races mix in a geographical re- 
ceptacle they bring together their innate mental qualitic.s ; if these 
mental qualities arc harmonious, they can operate together and 
evolve by combined selective power a culture-species, a palpable 
trpe of nationality. But where there are mixed races who bring 
together discordant and mutually jarring mentalities, the process 
oraccordant selection is disturbed and the evolution of nationality 
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becomes impossible. We are thus in a position to understand the 
true bearing of race on nationality. But the factor of race is rare- 
ly simple or integral ; hence its operation in almost all cases is 
bound to be greatly complicated, and becomes possible only where 
no conflict of tendencies or jarring of mentalities arises from racial 
complications ; in other words, the process to be successful in evolv- 
ing nationality has to work under one condition, viz., the stable 
harmony of racial elements. Where this condition has been ab- 
sent or has broken down, either no nationality has been evolved or 
its appearance has vanished at the first liard touch of reality. The 
last European War gave this touch of reality to the peoples of 
Europe and its disintegrating results have been gradually unfold- 
ing themselves during recent years before our eyes with all the 
ringing passionateness of post-Elizabethan tragedy. 

We have not yet reached such a stage of perfection in histori- 
cal generalisation and political science as to be able to lay down 
laws which operate to bring about racial harmony in a mixed and 
diverse people. On taking a broad survey of the facts of history, 
it will appear that the condition of racial harmony where it exists 
has been brought about in various ways, sometimes mainly 
through natural physical causes independent of human effort and 
sometimes by artificial means such as a centralised government, 
monarchy or republic, which people have consciously devised. Of 
the former, Switzerland is a perfect example. The small Swiss 
confederation is as well safe-guarded as any nation from racial con- 
flict or disruption and the bulwark of Swiss nationality is the 
natural and physical environments of life in their beautiful moun- 
tain-girt country. “ Reduced from of old for all means of com- 
munication with the world to the mountain -paths or the difficult 
navigation of a stormy lake, this sort of seclusion has naturally 
drawn them close together among themselves. From this spirit of 
association and of mutual aid, which they possess in a high 
degree, accompanied as it is by isolation of the individual — a 
natural result of the pastoral life — ^there develops in each one of 
them a courageous independence. It is thus by the configuration 
of the land as well as by the habits of the people that these little 
valleys seem to have been providentially destined to become, in 
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the centre of Europe, the cradle and one of the fortresses of 
liberty. ’ ’’ 

We may on the other hand cite from contemporary history 
alone examples of peoples that have suffered disintegration and 
artificial groupings that have gone to pieces, for lack of racial har- 
mony and stability : 

Great Britain and Ireland — ^It was in 1800 that this artificial 
group was formed by the Act of Union forced through Parliament 
by Pitt and Castlereah. It was expected at that time that the 
group thus formed by a coup dc grace of legislation woidd attain 
an organic unity, and this fond e.xpeclation was symbolised on the 
New Year’s Day of next year by a new imperial standard which 
was exhibited on London Tower and on the Castles of Dublin and 
Edinburgh combining the three crosses of St. George, St. Patrick 
and St. Andrew, popularly known as flic Union Jack. But 
students of history know that this wished-for and lonkcd-for unity 
was never attained, that the Irish always insisted on remaining 
Ii’isli, and that after bitter struggles lasting for nearly a century 
and a quarter, as these lines arc being penned, the nows is cabled 
that the Irish Treaty Bill has received Boyal Assent on 01st Slaroh, 
1922. By this Act, the artificial group formed in 1800, though 
not finally broken up. is loosened almost to the jioint of disrujition 
and there is reason to think from the recent activities of Dc Valera 
and his party that the Treaty does not spell the last word in Irish 
politics. 

The .affairs of Ireland are part history and part current 
politics. But those who have kept a steady eye on the growth of 
what has been called ‘ the sacred egoism of Sinn Fein ’ eaiiiiot 
have failed to notice how definitely this ‘ egoism ’ has crystallised 
round the nucleus of race. Throughout the 19th century, at- 
tempts were made to eliminate it from the national life of Ireland, 
but with no result at all. The linguistic and literary movements, 
cmliodicd by the Gaelic League and the Ciminii an Gacdlical. 
started in 1893 and 1902 respectively, which shaped the Sinn IViii 
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egoism, ran on definitely racial lines : they sought to separate the 
Gaelic mentality and its resultant culture from the Anglo-Saxon.^^ 
Language, the supposed badge of race, was made the rallying point 
of the resurgent Irish nation. As embodying the literature, the 
history, the ideal, the social ensemble of the Irish, it was con- 
sidered to be the strongest bulwark and safeguard of its historic 
egoism. “ Our frontier is twofold,” says MaeSwinney, one of 
the purest-minded of the numerous martyrs to the Sinn Fein cause, 
” the language and the sea.” His dream was the foundation of 
an Ireland, ” full of the music of her olden speech and caught by 
the magic of her encircling sea.” Both MaeSwinney and Pearse 
emj)hasised the spiritual aspect, symbolised by insistence on the 
Gaelic language and the Gaelic culture, of Thomas Davis’s 
nationalism. “Davis,” says the former, “ caught up the great 
significance of the language when he said, ‘ It is a surer barrier, 
and more important frontier, than fortress or river.” Similarly 
Pearse in his Tract on The Spiritual Nation analyses Davis’s 
teachings the core of which he finds to be the conception of 
spiritual nationality as the sum of the facts, spiritual and intellec- 
tual, which mark off one nation from another, the language, the 
folklore, the literature, the music, the art, the social customs.^'’ 
Thus Leland has stood to Sinn Fein nationalists as the 
visible, image of the great Gaelic language and culture over which 
the Anglo-Saxon seeks in vain to cast its hated mantle. The 
loud and distinct ring of racialism in the Sinn Fein conception of 
‘ ourselves,’ can be heard with more or less distinctness through 
all the noise and storm of the political history of Ireland. The 
word, ‘ Gaelic,’ with its full racial implication, is writ large on 
all the clamorous nationalist movements of the country. Under 
the outward appearance of political agitation, they yearn in their 
souls for and hark passionately back to 

“ The old memorials 
Of the noble and the holy, 

A brief Bummary of the main incidents and their interpretation will be found 
in a well-written pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Sinn Fein — An Illumination,' 

12 MaeSwinney’s Principles of Freedom (1921), p. 131. 

13 Ibid, p. 133. 

11 See Henri’s The Evolution of Sinn Fein (Modern Ireland in the Making Series, 
— Talbot Press), p. 208. 
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Of the chiefs of ancient lineage, 

Of the saints of wondrous virtues, 

Of the Ollamlis and the Brehons, 

Of the bards and the! betaghs.” “ 

We all know how this racial rift between England and Ireland 
has widened with the lapse of time till political separation between 
the countries, averted for the time by the recent Treaty, has become 
almost inevitable. 

The Austro-Hungarian Empire — The clearest case of racial 
disharmony and consequent disintegration is provided by the now 
defunct Austro-Hungarian Empire. For centuries racial conflict 
had been the key-note of this so called ‘ ram-shackle empire ’ of 
Central Europe. The age-long conflict between the Teutonic 
Austrians of Austria proper, Tyrol, Styria and Corinthia and the 
Hunnish Magyars inhabiting the central Daniibian plain is now a 
matter of history and centres round the honoured name of Louis 
Kossuth. But since the separation of Austria from Hungary, a 
pre-existing though subordinate racial conflict had been gradually 
coming to a head, viz., the conflict between the Magyars on one 
hand and the Czechs of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia fogother 
with the Slovaks of Northern Hungary with whom they are hound 
by common cause and racial affinities, on the other. Shortly 
before and during the last European War, " Rumania Irridenta 
had become almost as familiar a phrase as Italia Irridenta.” “ 
Among the medley of races and potential nations in Anstro- 
Hiingary, " The national idea suddenly began to produce a great 
fermentation during the forties ; it'ciilminatcd in the amazing and 
confusing Revolution of 1818, which broke out simultaneously 
among all ilic.se conflicting peoples, and rno.st fiercely among the 
Magyars.” ” During the seventy odd years that have elap.sed since 
then, the conflicts between the traditions of Teutonic hegciuony, of 
the old independent kingdom of Hungary, the passionate lingering 
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memories of the ancient greatness and glory of the defunct Bohe- 
mian kingdom, which had centred in the fifteenth century ^ round 
John Hus the Prophet and Ziska the General, produced a racial 
jar of protentious magnitude. The dismemberment of the old 
empire into the Austrian Kepublic, the Hungarian Kepublic and 
« the Czecho-Slovak State, as a result of the War, is an inevitable 
denouement of the racial complications of centuriesi 


Race in India 

Having sketched in brief outline the bearing of race on 
nationality, we shall now turn to the vexed subject of race in India. 
India covers a vaster area than any geographical division of 
Europe, or of any other continent, which corresponds to a well- 
defined nation. Its history covers a longer duration than that of 
any country in Europe with the possible exception of Greece, 
which has been latterly proved by the Cretan discoveries of Schlie- 
mann, Evans, Halbherr, Hawes and others to be co-eval 
in antiquity with hoary Egypt and Phoenicia. India therefore 
has offered ampler possibilities for the mixture of races both in 
point of time and of space. European writers, accustomed to 
shorter views and smaller scale's, have not inaptly called India a 
museum of races. The expression may be taken in a double sense, 
to indicate the enormous number of races held together within 
its boundaries as also the clean-cut distinctions that still subsist 
among them. 

A running view of the distribution of peoples and races in 
India is supplied by the following summary presentation by a 
recent writer.^®, “In Beluchistan, to begin with, we have two 
distinct peoples, not, however, differing very markedly in physical 
appearance, which is usually handsome in both men and women. 
There are the Beluch tribes speaking one or more languages of the 
Persian type, — ^being in fact like the Afgans, Armenians, Ossets 
and Kurds, little more than an outlying extension of the ancient 


18 Sir Harry JoLnston’s The Backward Peoples and our Relations with them 
(■The World of To-day Series, 1920). 
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Persian empire; there are the descendants of former Arab in- 
vasions and colonisations (though these seem to have lost, their 
Semitic speech) ; and there are the Bralmis. * * ■ * East of 
the Indus river and right up into the Western Himalayas and 
Kashmir, across North Central India to Bengal and Orissa, ive 
have perhaps 200,000,000 Indians spe'aking Aryan languages, but 
nevertheless differing a good deal in physical tjpe. The Brahmin 
caste among the Hindus, most of the Sikhs, Punjabis and Sindhis, 
the descendants of Afgan and Persian invaders, the pe'oples of 
Western Kashmir and adjacent states vary in complexion from 
dusky white to yellow and even brown ; but in lineaments and head- 
form rc'semble the Southern Europeans or the Arabs. In Bengal 
and Assam, we find a strong Mongolian strain which results in 
little hair on the face and a rather rounded countenance. In 
central and southern India, the skin-colour is much darker, in 
some places almost becoming black. The aboriginal strain is 
strongest here, and the more savage tyjics recall the black 
Australian. In Ceylon there is a mixture of the Negroid Tamil 
with the aristocratic Aryan Hindu tyiie resembling that of North- 
ern India, together with a Mongolian clement evidently derived 
from Malaysia. On the coasts of Southern India and Ceylon, 
there are also turbulent people like the Moplas, seemingly 
descended from colonies of sea-faring Arabs. There arc also dark- 
skinned Jews, and furtiier north in the great coast-towns ami 
trading centres, Parsis. The Parsis are descended from the 
Persians of the old fire-worshipping religion who lied to India 
when Persia was conquered by Arab armies and converted to 
Maliomcdism. Add to these, many diverse tjpes of Asiatics, the 
million of Portugese half-castes (' goancso ’), the English-sjicak- 
ing Eurasians, the Dutch half-castcs of Ceylon, the French half- 
castes from Pondicherry, and it will be realised how little uni- 
formity there is in the inhabitants of the vast Indian Empire.” 
This is a pretty complete picture, though slightly inaccurate m 
some of the details, of the amazing mixture of races in India, and 
those who concentrate only on this external aspect of Indian life 
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are apparently justified in holding the view of Sir John Stracliey 
and his scliool that India is no country, but a mere geographical 
expression. 

These’ ethnic data liavc been collated and classified, specially 
by Risley and Gait, in connection \Yith the decennial census of 
India. By applying to them the well-known anthrojiomctric tests 
of cephalic index, nasal index and facial angle, Risley has classified 
Indian races into seven jihysical types — (0 Tnrko-Iranian, (ii) 
Indo-Aryan, (Hi) Scytho-Dravidian, (iv) Ayro-Dra vidian, (v) 
Mongolo-Dravidian, (vi) j\rongoloid, and (vH) Dravidian. This 
standard classification however has been vigorously attacked on its 
own ground, and the difiicultics which beset Risley ’s method and 
render its results dubious have been well jiointed out by his 
editor, W. Crooke, in the Introduction to his work."® It is be- 
side our purjiosc to take a hand in the thorny controversies that 
make the subject of Indian ethnology so fascinating and perplex- 
ing at the same time. But there is a general agreement among 
experts about the component racial elements, as pointed out by 
Risley, whatever may be their distribution, composition and ulti- 
mate analysis. West and east, we have two outlying racial 
groups, viz., the Turko-Iranian and the Mongoloid, and so far as 
the internal evolution of Indian history is concerned they may be 
dismissed from consideration with a very short notice. In the 
main body of India itself and forming integral factors in the age- 
long evolution of its history, we have autoctlionous racial 
elements like the Dravidian (which some scholars resolve into two, 
viz., Kolarian and Munda), elements derived long centuries 
back from outside like the Aryan (which also, according to some 
scholars, were not racially homogeneous), elements infiltrating 
much later on in history like the Hun, Bactrian and Scythian, 
elements invading the country still later like the Tartar, Afgan 
and Mongol, whose governing .genius upreared the Peacock Throne 
at Delhi and held the rod of power till the advent of other 
races from the west. Thus chronologically arranged, it may ap- 
pear to superficial observers that a procession of races runs right 


20 See Ibid, XVIH-XIX. 
Part I (1916), pp. 62-78. 
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See also Rama Prasad Chanda’s The Indo-Aryan Races, 
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down tbe vast fiefld of Indian history. But it is not so in reality, 
for tile races that drifted into India lost sooner or later their out- 
side affinities, mingled their blood with the surrounding popu- 
lation, evolved new types of. sub-races and complicated further 
thd racial diversities of the population. They did not merely pass 
and repass over the stage of Indian history. This statement 
' M'ould perhaps require a little modification in respect of some later- 
coming elements which will he dealt with in its proper place. 
Baoial elements in India do not thus simply co-exist in mechanical 
mixture in the way, we have seen, the races exist in the United 
States of America, but mingle in a sort of molecular fashion to form 
diitinct racial types — which Risley and Gait notably have attempted 
to distinguish and classify. Now a glance at any ethnological map 
of India will show that the Dravidian type has the widest distri- 
bution in India and, according to some scholars, it had a still 
wider distribution in the earliest age of Indian history and its 
displacement has been only gradually effected. This in short is 
the external appearance of the racial conditions in India at the 
present time. In order however to understand in what way those 
racial conditions subsist, we shall have to go further afield and 
pass on into Indian history. 

But in dealing with Indian races from the historical point of 
view, it is necessary to use the utmost caution. The present dis- 
tribution and composition of races may not after all supply us 
with the key to their original distribution and composition. There 
are certain laws in ctlinics the operation of which though ob.s- 
c'urc is unmistakable. What is called selective birth-rate and 
death-rate brings about changes through centuries in the distri- 
bution of races. It has been proved by a mass of anthropological 
observations by ethnologists like Do Uapougc, Ammon and Henson 
that even at tlie present day the racial elements in Germany and 
France are being modified by internal selections. The Nordic 
raoial IvTio is' being steadily weeded out in these countric.s, and the 
type of Homo Alpinus is gaining ground on the Homo Ruroixous.*' 

It Is extremely linsafc to ignore these ethnic laws and rely solely 
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Oil the (lata of history. Kislcy in fact falls into tliis trap in assign- 
ing Scythian origin to the Marliattas, and it is necessary for us to 
exercise the greatest caution while dealing liistorically witli the 
racial problems of India. 

Making liowever the ininiinuin a.ssinuptions, we have to un- 
derstand clearly in what relation the races stood to each other in 
tlic past and to what extent this relation has been modilied in the 
course of Indian history. In traversing the highly speculative field 
covered by this question, all that we can do is to hx our attention 
on the leading features of history and pass with long rapid strides 
from epoch to epoch. 

It is, as we have already said, the custom of workers in the 
field of Indian research to begin from the age which is represented 
by the imnt/ras of the Vedas and which has been compendiously 
called by Srinivas Iyengar ‘ the age of the Mantras.’ We kno\v 
however that it is possible to discover even in these mantras 
several stratifications of culture. Thus many of the mantras of 
the Rig-veda demonstrably belong to an age earlier and more pri- 
mitive than the age represented by several mantras of the 
Atharva-veda, and vicc-versa. But one fact stands out, that 
throughout this age or during a greater part of it, there were cer- 
tain clear and definite racial conflicts in India — ^tbat between the- 
Aryans and the non- Aryans, and subordinately among the Aryans 
themselves. “ 

There is a ringing note of conflict in several hymns of the 
Vedas between the Aryas and the Dasyus. These latter were, of 
a certainty, not Aryan in race, though it is difficult to define 
exactly what tribes or races were comprehended under the name 
Dasyu or Dasa. The^ word is sometimes used to indicate war- 
captives as opposed to the Aryan free-men and sometimes of' 
people warring against the Aryans. Where the word is used in 
the latter sense we notice unmistakably in some of the hymns a 


22 See lyenger’s Life in Ancient India in the Age of the Mantras. ‘ ; 

23 See Macdonell and Keith’s Vedic Index (1912), Vol. I, p. 65. “ Aryan' "foes 
(Vritra) are referred to beside Dasa foes, and there are many references to war' of Aryan 
versus Aryan, as well as to war of Aryan against Dasa. Prom this it can be fairly 
deduced that, even hy the time of the liig-veda, the Aryan communities had' 'a'dvanced 
far beyond the stage oj simple conquest of the aborigines. In , the later: Sam/n'tas 'and 
Brdhmanas the wars alluded to seem mainly Aryan wars, -no doubt in 'consequence of 
the fusion of Arya and- Dasa into one community.” 
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racial and physiological difference implied. But in most cases 
the reference is to the differences of cult and culture. Thus the 
Dasyus are called Avrata (without religious rites ) Abrahma 
(without hymns),“ Ayajtju (without sacrifice)/' Mridhra-vac 
(of lying speech)/' Akarman .(without ceremonial rites),** Ade- 
vyam (without gods),® Anasa (of unintelligible speech),™ etc. 
Srinivas Iyengar, by stressing such epithets applied to the Dasyus, 
indicative of differences in cult and culture, has propounded the 
view that the enemies of the composers of these hymns, thus .des- 
cribed, were probably not racially different. The conflict between 
the Arya and the Dasyu was essentially not a racial one, but a con- 
flict between the adherents of an imported Aryan culture and the 
opponents of it." This view however is one-sided, for we have 
proofs in other hymns that the conflict was as much a racial as a 
cultural one. 

Thus in the Eig-veda, III. 34, 9, it is said of Indra that ‘ ho 
smote the Dasjuis and gave protection to the Aryan colour (Arynm 
Vamam)' and in x, 49, 8, Indra boasts that ‘ ho gave not uj) the 
Aryan name to Dasjm foes.’ The black skin of the Dasyus is 
referred to more than once, and Indra, the leading guardian deity 
of the Aryans, is said in I, 130, 8, to have ‘ plagued tho lawless ’ 
.and ‘ given up to Manu’s seed the dusky skin ’ Again in ix, 41, 1. 
the river Soma Pavamana is said to ‘ drive the black skin far 
away ’ and in the next hymn the riteless Dasyus arc referred to. 
The hymns have often been searched by scholars for other indica- 
tions about the physiognomy of the Dasyus, but tho rc.suU of the 
seareh has so far been the discovery of the dul)ious expression 
Anasa, which Max Mfdicr, in opposition to Sayana, interprets ns 
' without nose,’ i.c., ‘ fiat-nosed.’ “ The above references how- 
ever are sufficient to prove that under tho name of Dnsy\i is 
included a people who were not Aryans and were raoinlly 
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distinct from them. As regards the composition of this people, we 
have very little solid ground to go upon. In the Eig-veda, I, 
100, 18, Indra is said to have slain the Dasyus and Simyus, the 
latter probably a race allied to the Dasyus or a particular Dasyu 
tribd. The expression, Panoujanah, which is of frequent occur- 
rence in the Vedas, has lent itself to various interpretations at the 
hands of Vedic scholars. But Yaska, the most ancient Vedic lexi- 
cographer, gives an interpretation which is probably much older 
than his own time, by which the expression is said to include the 
four varmis with the Nisada as the hfth.^^ Mr. Eamaprasad 
Chanda insists that the Nisadas represent the aboriginal non-Aryans 
who are called Dasyus in the Vedas. But whatever the compo- 
sition of the non-Ai’yans, it is clear that there was a keen and de- 
termined racial conflict between them and the Aryans in ‘ the age 
of the Mantras.’ 

There is strong ground also for the view that these Aryans 
themselves were not racially homogeneous, even leaving out of 
consideration the theory, held by some scholars, that an Aryan race, 
properly so called, never existed at all. The’ theory. of Aryan im- 
migration into India in successive waves was first put forward by 
Dr. Hoernle. •“ This theory supposes that after the first swarm 
of Indo-Aryans had occupied the Punjab, a second wave, of Aryan- 
speaking people, * * * impelled by some ethnic upheaval, or 

driven forward by some change of climate in Central Asia, made 
their way into India through Gilgit and Chitral and established 
themselves in the plains of the Ganges and Jumna, the sacred Mid- 
land (Madhyadesa) of Vedic tradition.” This theory ihas since 
received confirmation on linguistic grounds from Dr. Grierson 
and on anthropometric grounds from Sir Herbert Eisley.who dif-- 
ferentiates- the latter type by calling it Aryo-Dravidian ^ Mr. E. 
Chanda also has drawn attention to certain obscure legends in 
Vedic literature which bear out the theory of racial heterogeneity 
of the Vedic Aryans.^® Thus, according to Chanda, there were two 

33 Tasba, m, 8 — " Gandharvas, manes, gods, demotis, and .monsters .according to 
some, and the four -Farnas with Nisada as the fifth according to the Upamanyus." 

3* Chanda’s The Indo-Aryan Races, Part I, pp. 3 ff. 

35 Eisley’s The People of India, pp. B6-B6. 

36 Chanda’s The Indo-Aryan Races, Oh. I. 
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sections of the sacerdotal class in Vedic India, Brahmans by des- 
cent and Brahmans by adoption who differed in their physical 
types. “ In the Eig-veda (IIII, 33, 1) the Vasisthas, who repre- 
sent the first group, are described as Svityam, white, while Kanv-i 
(x, 31, Ilj, representing the second group, is Svava or Krshna, 
dark.” Patanjali, in his commentary on Banini (on Y. 1, 115) 
described the physical characteristics of the Brahmana as white 
complexion and yellow or red hair which appeared so strange to 
his scholiast Kaiyata that he says that Brahmans with such physi- 
cal characteristics flourished in a previous cycle of e,xistence and 
their descendants are rarely seen. There are also traditions to in- 
dicate that some of the Vedic tribes, e.g., the Tun’asas and the 
Yadus, came by a different route from a different region.^ The 
theory of the existence of four original Gotras (Mula-gotrani) and 
the subsequent development of several other Gotras ' which came 
into existence through good deeds ’ would also seem to imply a 
facial differentiation among the Aryans.” Along with those 
indications, wo have to read the significance of the fact that in 
several instances in the hymns certain Aryas are represented to bo 
ns much the enemy and victim of Indra as the Dasyus themselves. 
For instance in the Aitarcya Brahmana, the descendants of Visvn- 
mitra together with the Andhras, Pnndras, Sabaras, Pulindas, 
Mutibas arc said to form n large portion of the Dasyus.” The 
conclusion, though highly speculative, is not improbable that tribes 
like the Angiras, Kasyapa, Vasistha and Bhrigu, forming the 
Muta Gotrani, were the represckitativcs ot the original Aiyans in 
India ; that they formed the nucleus of the sacerdotal caste to which 
there were accretions from the later-coming Aryans, and that, 
while these formed the bulk of the priestly body, the later Arj-ans 
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made up the warrior class, and were distinguished not only by oc- 
cupation but also by difference of race. This unconscious sense of 
original racial diU'ercncu might possibly be the source of the 
curious conflict between the Brahmana and the Ksatri 3 '’a which 
survives through the Ujjamshads down into Buddhistic and Jaina 
literature/® It is not possible to elaborate the point further in this 
thesis. 

The well-known Purusa Sulda in the Rig-veda (X, 90, 11-12) 
is admitted to be a late hymn. \¥e do not know what changes 
society underwent through intermixture and cross-breeding during 
the period preceding the compilation of this hymn. But the 
sense of racial conflicts in society survived, and this sense of race 
became the foundation of a theoretic classification of society. In 
the above hymn, four classes of society — Brahmana, Rajanya, 
Vaisya and Sudra — are represented as springing out of several 
parts of the primordial Purusa — they arc clearly differentiated in 

origin, e.{/., ^ 

I In the Taittiriya Samhii'a (vii, 1, 1, 4-6) the same 
Purusa is called Prajapati, and the process of creation of all things, 
material and spiritual, is described on the lines of the Purusa 
Sulda. Thus from his mouth, proceed Trivrit hymn, Agni, 
Gayatri metre, Rathantara Saman, Brahmana among men, and 
goats among brutes ; from his chest and arms, Pancadasa hymn, 
Iridr’a, Tristup metre, ¥rihat Samari, Rajanj'^a among men' and 
sheep among brutes ; from his belly, Saiptadasa hymn, Visvadevas 
among gods, Jagati' metre, Yairiipa Saman, Vaisya among' men 
and cows among brutes ; from his feet, Ekavimsa hymn, Anustup 
metre, Vairaja Saman, Sudra among men and horse among 
brutes. It is easy to discover here that the earliest conception of 

^0 This conflict between tlie Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas forms one of the 
obscurest chapters of ancient Indian history. The real significance of this conflict is still, 
an unsolved problem. Some highly suggestive thoughts on this point will be found in 

Rabindranath Tagore’s brilliant essay, entitled 1 (See Pravasi> 

Baisakh, 1319 B.S.). The superiority of Ksatriya teachers like Janaka is a feature of 
• Upanishad literature. It is the Ksatriyas who are represented there as repositories of 
spiritual lore. In the Buddhist Suttas, wherever the castes are mentioned, Ksatriya 
comes first in the enumeration. See Bhys Bavids’s Dialogues of Buddha, Vol. II, pp. 
103 ff. In the Jaina Kal‘pa Sutra (in Bhadravahu’s Lives of the Jinas), it is said that 
Arhats, etc., are not born in “ low families, mean families, degraded families, poor 
families, indigent families, beggar’s families or Brahmanical fatoili'es ” (See Jaina Sutras 
S. B. E., I, p. 225). 

« The whole passage is quoted in Chanda’s Tile Indo-Aryan Races, .p. 35 (foot- 
note). Chanda’s translation, the accuracy of which I am not competent to indge, is given 
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the four classes of society was that they were four different species 
with physiological’ differences such as the expression Varna (colour) 
clearly implies. It has often been ohserred that the theory of 
social classification in India is analogous- to similar theories in 
other countries, — it is in fact the only rational classification on 
which all ancient society was based.® But what differentiates the' 
Indian theory is this recognition of congenital and natural differ- 
ences among classes,- — a distinct survival of old racial conflicts, as 
we have already seen. In its evolution, the Indian theory was de- 
termined by an ancient ‘ sense of race.’ 

At a later stage of social evolution, we find this sense of race 
evaporating and leaving behind only a theory of heredity. There 
are famous instances to show that in the Vedic age racial inter- 
mixture was not interdicted, and marital alliances among the races 
must have brought about in the course of centuries a state of society 
in which race-conflict was no longer the determinant of social 
classification. When we come down to the age of the Smritis, wo 
find that race or physiological difference is no longer the lending 
idea, but the difference of social habits and occupations. The idea 
is prominent in the Uahahharata, expressed succinctly in the 
Bhagavat gftu, ’jwnfmnvm: and elaborated in a 

conversation between Yudhisthira and Ajagara in the Ajngnr-parvn 
(Aranyaka), ch. 250.® In the Srimal BhngnMt again, in 8.12.35, 
the idea is carried to its logical consequence and it is assorted that 
if the qualities of a certain caste arc discovered in a person of 
another caste, ho should be designated as belonging to that caste 


«S^o » stat dl«cn<sion of thin poml ii> I>r. N. C. Scji-Oiirt* > SmircM 0 / Law 
mi S<xltl« /InciVti! InJio (1914). poHuliM W tlic Unni-rtlly ol Cjlrnll.. AlWnln 
notic« ft parallel cl.asaifieatlon of aocirtv amonc the Rncirftl Pcraiafts vh'rli vaa rcrtore-l 
by Ardaalur len Ilahalr— are Sar-han’ft rllbfrani. Vol I. p. ICO 
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•#e '•qualifications' whereof possesses/'’- Tlie birtH-theory 'of 
"caste is- (elaborately refuted in a late Upanishad, called the Vaj- 
m-sucikopanisad, in which the question, ^ (who is 

l^rahmana?) .is emphatically answered by saying 
.(-There is no Brahinana by birth). The Smritis have thrust into 
prominence and have elaborated and settled once for all the ancient 
;^^edic classification of society. But the idea of any racial conflict 
or -physiological difference is conspicuous by its absence in- the 
Smritis. They take society as it is and apply to it the ancient 
classification on the ground of the possession of hereditary qualities. - 
.The-cIassificatiGn is- altogether functional and not racial, deter- 
.mined. by hereditary occupation and not by original or congenital 
difference. -It. is well-known that this standard classification was 
but, a recognised, norm and corresponded at no period of Indian 
histor-y.to actual conditions of society.^® 

It is important to -consider at this stage the complete .modifi- 
cation of the caste-theory from the Vedic age to the age of the 
Mahahhamta and the Smritis. "We have pointed out above' that in 
the age of the Mantras there was a keen racial conflict between the 
Aryans and the non- Aryans, But when we come down to the 
later age we observe that the conflict takes on another character ; 
it is not a racial conflict at all, but one of social habits and occu- 
pations, fixed by heredity. In the MaliahJiarata, Yudhisthira asks 
as to how to distinguish a non-Aryan who aj)pears like an Aryan? 
Yisma answers him by saying that a non- Aryan is to be known by 

his conduct (e.g., This Acara 


** vs I • • 

cm f^fsifvScr II • 

i.c., Even a Sndra -with , the characteristic qualities of a Brahtnana is to he called 
a Brahmana. ' . ■ ~ 

. ^5 Proof of this is how overwhelming. See Rhys David’s .Buddhist India, pp. 65 ff. 
The evidence is not confined to the Jatahas and other Buddhist literature. There are 
traces even in Smriti literature to show that the castes never kept to their proper functions. 
See, for instance, Atri-Samhita, 364-376, in "which ten kinds of.Brahmanas are mentioned, 
some among them warriors,, some traders, etc. 
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becomes later on the difEcrentium in place of race. The Vedic 
theory of original differences among the castes is altogether throivn 
overboard in the Mahabharata where it is said that there is no in- 
herent or congenital difference between the castes ; that all men 
i\ere originally created as Brahmanas, bnt they differentiated in- 
to diverse castes only befeause of their Karma; and that outside 
these castes there existed the Pisacas, the Eaksasas, the Pretas, 
and different classes of MIecchas who were unregulated in theii 
conduct and action A complete change is thus 

felt in the angle of vision with regard to the caste-theory. Accra 
or adherence to traditionary social regulations becomes the pass- 
port for admission to the Hindu-Brahmanical society. We know 
as a matter of history that between the age of the Mantras and the 
age of the Mahabharata, various races from outside the borders of 
India filtered down into the country. They all had their respective 
place's in society, high or low, according to the degree of strictness 
in their observance of the Acara, the Brahmanas being of course 
its traditionary custodians. Thus it is said in the Mahabharata tint 
the Sakas, the Yavanas, the Kambhojas were Ksatriyas, but they 
became Vrisala (oufeaste), because of the .absence of Brahmanas 
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among them.'’® For the same reason, the Dravidas, the Kalingas, 
the Pulindas, the Usinaras, the Koli Sarpas, the Mahisas;^ 
who were Ksatriyas also fell.'’® It is highly interesting to contrast 
this passage with another in the Aitareya Brahmana, in which 
the Andhras, the Pundras, the Sabaras, the Pulindas and the Muti- 
bas, the Drayidian tribes and races, are classed as Dasyus, the 
racial antagonists of the Aryans.®® In fact the sense of race must 
have already passed away Avhen races like the Sakas and the Yava- 
nas from outside and antagonistic races within like the Dravidas, 
the Kalingas and the Pulindas could be allotted recognised places 
in society. Social recognition depends on one test only — how 
far the people conform to Acara ? 

The Smritis as we have said adopt the same ancient classifi- 
cation and seek to apply it to existing conditions of society. They 
do not refer to race-distinction at all, but only to the later criterion 
of adherence to Acara. But the legists of ancient India found 
that there existed large and populous classes who were not guided 
by traditionary social regulations at all and in whose case the test 
of Acara would fail. In these instances they invented a theory 
which is adumbrated in the Malmbharata, viz., the theory of Var- 
nasankara. The theory was that these classes came into existence 
By a complicated system of misalliances among the original four 
Varnas, which is elaborated in 48th chapter of the Anusasana 
Parva in the Mahahharata. A great play is made with this theory 
in the Smritis, and there is no doubt that the classes described 
as the result of Varnasankara, viz., the Ambosthas, the Parasa- 
vas, the Dgras, the Sutas, the Vaidehakas, the Candalas, the 
Magadhas, the Nisadas, the Ayogavas, etc. — included tribes and 

Mahahharata ; Anusasana-parva, S3, 21. 
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peoples drawn from different races, who were hardly amenable to 
what is known popularly as Hindu law. 

The caste-theory, thus expanded and developed from original 
race-distinctions, succeeded in creating a social orbit, bounded by 
the traditions of ancient Indian culture, within which racial dis- 
tinctions were rapidly dissolved and racial conflicts smoothed out. 
Till the 10th and the 11th centuries, A.D., this social orbit em- 
braced practically the whole of the Indian peninsula. A condition 
of racial stability and harmony was produced thereby which, as we 
have seen, is achieved in other countries in other different waj’s. 
Over this wide social orbit, successive socio-religious systems have 
operated in the course of Indian history, but without impairing its 
complete and well-rounded wholeness. Buddhism and . Jainism 
for a long period covered a large portion of it, and though those 
systems were inimical to the pretensions of caste superiority, they 
did not break up the comple.x stnicture of existing society, but only 
modified it to a certain extent. The actual modifications brought 
about by Buddhism and Jainism in Aryan-Brabmanical society are 
still a matter for research and are not capable of being dealt with 
here. But it is certain that they did not break up ancient society 
into its component atoms, but only altered its aims, ideals and in- 
ternal divisions. It has often been said that the caste-system is the 
bond of Hindu Society. But such a description is entirely rai.slead- 
ing. Census officers, specially in Southern India, have experienced 
considerable difficulty in defining the name, Hindu. Says Mclycr 
in the Madras Census Eeport of 1881 — "A good deal might bo said 
as to the propriety’ of the use of the word ‘Hindu’ as a religious 
classification when applied to the mass of the Southern Indian popu- 
lation. Eegardcd as a definition of religion, or even of race, it is 
more liberal than accurate. From the point of view of race it 
groups together such widely distinct peoples ns the true Aryan 
Brahmanas, and the few Ksatriyas we possess, with the Velina 
and Kallars of the South, the Naira of the West and the ahoriginal 
tribes of the southern hill-sides. As a religious classification it 
lumps the purest surviving forms of Vedic liclief with the demon 
worshippers of Tinncvelly and South Canara. On the other hand, 
if it conveys no very distinct idea of a race limitation or a religious 
group, it serves fairly as a .socio-political classification since it 
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efficacy did not last throughout, for in the 10th and 11th centuries, 
races from outside began to invade India who not only did not con- 
form to the ancient Acara, but were frankly and aggressively hos- 
tile to it. They could not even he covered by the facile theory of 
Vamasankara and thus fitted into the comprehensive system of 
caste. They were races, mid-Asian in origin and Islamic in 
religion, who owed allegiance and claimed affiliation to the cult and 
culture, not of India, but of Arabia and Persia. 

The social unity of India was broken in upon by these invad- 
ing hordes of Turks, Afgans and Mongols. They were more war- 
like and virile races and soon established themselves in the country 
as the military aristocracy. But their affinities with relatives out- 
side were lost in the course of time and they became part and 
parcel of the Indian population. Earlier than the invasion of 
those war-like tribes, who came to plunder and remained to rule, 
other races who could not be taken up into the wide embrace of the 
ancient caste-system had also planted colonies in India, — the fire- 
worshipping Parsi refugees from Persia, the Arab colonists in 
Malabar whoso descendants are known as the Moplas,” the Arab 
invaders who settled in Sindh, and a handful of Jews in the south 
from Syria. But they remained as more or less isolated patches, 
hardly affecting the course of social evolution. But the Turkisli, 
Afgan and Mongol tribes not only infused a considerable clement 
into the Indian population, hut by conversion to Islamism, suc- 
ceeded in detaching large masses from the traditional social orbit. 
In the Ccnsus'Ecport of 15)11, it is said that " even in Northern 
India, the Mahomedan population is by no means wholly of foreign 
origin. Of the 12 million followers of Islam in the Punjab, 10 
millions showed by the caste entry (such as Bajpiit, Jat, Arain, 
Gujar, Muchi, Tarkhan, and Teli) that they were originally 
Hindus. The number «ho described themselves as belonging to 
foreign races, such as Pathan, Baloch, Sheikh, Saiyid and Jlcghal 
was less than 2 millions, and some even of these have very little 
foreign blood in their veins. Pundit ITari Kishan Kaul is of opinion 
that only 15 per cent, of the Mahominedans of the Punjah arc 
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really of foreign origin.” In the other provinces too, specially 
, in Bengal, the Mahammadans are mostly the descendants of Hindu 
converts, and there are interesting classes of people all over India, 
such as th^ Sunni Boras and the Molasalam Giriasiyas of Bombay 
province, the Malkhanas of the U. P., the' Matia Kunbis, the 
Sheikhadas, the Momnas of Gujrat, who hover on the boundary 
line between Hinduism and Islam. 

The fact thus emerges that during centuries, of Mahammadan 
rule, it was not really race conflicts that disturbed the social unity 
of India, but what really happened was that the ancient social orbit 
was whittled down by the falling off from it of large masses who 
formed themselves round a different nucleus. As Eisley has right- 
ly observed, ” Islam is a force of the volcanic sort, a burning and 
integrating force which, under favourable conditions, may even 
make a nation. It melts and fuses together, in which no survivals 
of pre-existing usages can be detected. The separate strata dis- 
appear ; their characteristic fossils are crushed out of recognition ; 
and a solid mass of law and tradition occupies their place.” This 
actually happened with the large masses of population who deviated 
into Islam from ancient society. Their racial tendencies were 
dissolved or completely subordinated to the strict regimen of 
Islamism. Thus we can observe that, in spite of the apparently 
confusing mixture of races in India, the problem of race here is 
neither of the same character nor of the same poignancy as in 
some countries of Europe. The particular mentalities of the 
numerous races that have settled in India and have entered into 
the composition of her teeming population have in fact developed 
gradually with the slow lapse of centuries under the .moulding 
pressure and influence of two different systems of cult and culture, 
viz., that which prevailed before the 11th and 12th centuries and 
that which encroached upon it thereafter. The mould was not 
race, but formative cultural system which rounded off all racial 
divergences. 

Since the 17th and 18th centuries, India has been invaded by 
races from Europe also. But these races never came to stay and 

S5 Census Report, 1911, p. 128, 
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merge themselves, as did the races from mid-Asia, in the Indian 
population. They retained completely their external afBnities-and 
never looked upon India as their final home and resting place. The 
result of the influx of these European races has'been the gi'oivth of 
small communities of cross-breeds, the Goanese,” the Eurasians, 
the Dutch and French half-castes n’lio hang loosely on the inain 
body of Indian population, without really entering into its com- 
position. Their total number is comparatively small and thcir.in- 
fluenpe' in history so negligible that they may safely be left out of 
account in considering the problem of Indian nationality. 

So to sum up, we have observed that, generally speaking, race 
bporates as a- selective agency in national life, — it thereby deter- 
mines the type of national character and the species of culture 
which is the outcome of it- But different races often mix and 
mingle in a single geographical receptacle without combining info 
an organic whole. In such circumstances, the operation of the 
selective agency of race is either conserved by racial harmony, the 
.result, it may bo, of historical or geographical circumstances or ol 
human institufions, consciously devised or unconsciously evolved, 
or disturbed and deflected by discord and jar of incompatible races. 
In India the racial conditions are more complex than elsewhere, 
partly because of her vast geographical extent and partly because 
of the long-continued duration of her history. India however sue 
ceeded in bringing about a certain racial stability and harmony in 
her own inimitable way by the subtle agency of the theory and 
system of caste. In its origin, the theory was grounded on race- 
conflict, on a primitive sense of race. But it developed through 
the evolving ages till the race-conflicts were worn out and the race- 
sense merged in an accepted comprehensive theory of social classi- 
fication and gradation in which .Icara took the place of race ns a 
test of social status. Tims the caste-theory worked out a certain 
social unity in India, irrespe'etive of racial differences, which was 
grounded on adherence, .sometimes onlv nominal, to the tradi- 
tionary bases of ancient culture. It produced a wide social orbit. 
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11 organisation of ancient culture, a socio-rcligious system ivliicli 
iceives accretions even at tlic present clay from aborigijial or bar- 
irian tribes. It was for a few centuries only, beginning with the 
Dtb, that this social orbit underwent contraction and diminution 
iirougli large masses included within it falling away and attaching 
lemselves to the nucleus of Islam and Islamic culture. Islam it- 
;lf was a fusing electric foi'ce and acted as a counterblast to racial 
indencies. Its conllict lay in India at any rate in the s])here of 
lit and culture and not of race. If we take a wide survey of racial 
mditions in India at the present time, we ai'c struck with two 
iparently incompatible features — the cnoi-nious multiplicity of 
ices in India and the ])ractical absence of race-conflict, properly so 
died. Society in India cannot indeed be said to be in a state of 
;[uipoise, there being sharp conflicts which disturb its even tenor 
lid hamper its balanced development towards the ideal of national 
nity. But these conflicts are of a diflerent oi’der. The main 
inflict is between cults, cultures and modes of social life, and there 
; side by side a subordinate conflict between social classes, — the 
pper grades and the lower, those who were admitted ages ago into 
be social fold on the theory of Varnasankara . The lines of 
ivision, difference and conflict all over the vast Indian peninsula 
m right between the Hindu and the Mahammadan on the one hand 
nd the Acaraniya classes of society and the Anacaraniya (popular- 
ly known as ‘ untouchable ’) on the other. It is essentially class- 
inflict and culture-conflict and not the conflict of races that strikes 
le student of contemporary Indian history. 


RcUgioriy Culture and Tradition — Hinduism 
and Mahammadism. 

The practice and observance of a common religion induces a 
certain unity of social life which has been accounted by some 
political philosophers to be one of the basic factors of nationality. 
When, however, we descend from the ground of a priori political 
theory to historical examples, wc find the unity of religion related 
to nationality as often as not. ‘ Thus the national character of. 
the Scots is probably more due to the work of John Knox than to 
any other single cause.’* The unity of the Bohemians was wrought 
primarily by John Hus and the ‘ Hussite wars.’ The Sikh com- 
munity in India, founded originally as a religious federation, suc- 
ceeded in developing a political and national entity in Indian 
history. In those cases the observance and practice of a common 
religion became the nucleus of a certain unity of life, which, being 
organised all round, produced a state of group-consciousness, the 
particular mental attitude implied by the conception of nationality. 
On the other hand, history abounds with examples to show that 
religious disunion has not opemted to determine or obstruct the 
growth of nationality nor has religious unity alone succeeded in 
evolving it in the absence of other factors. It is said that there 
is no religious unity, properly speaking, in England and Germany, 
and yet no one has the hardihood to deny nationality to them. There 
are tribes and clans in Asia, profe.ssing cither Islam or Buddhism, 
who have never been able to organi.se themselves into nations, 
although religious unity among them is wonderfully strong and 
sensitive. The fact is that wlien we B|)eak of the binding force of 
religion, wc nsc the expression, religion, in a loose and vague 
sense, to include phenomena, subjective and objective, embracing 
the widest range of variety. 

Prof. Warren of Boston distinguishes two broad aspects of 
religions phenomena — (i) theoretical or speculative and (iO con- 
crete or historic. " So far as tlic.se arc systems of belief merely. 
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they constitute what may be called theorefeical or speculative 
systems ; so far on the other hand, as they are systems of tribal, or 
national, or voluntarily associated life, they may be styled historic 
or concrete.”^ It is this historic or concrete aspect of religious 
phenomena that carries importance and significance to the sociolo- 
gical or political thinker, for it blends with and cannot be 
dissociated from the organic life of society. It manifests itself in 
cultural and institutional forms, regulates the tone and temper of 
social and communal life, affects the innate qualities of race and 
sometimes, as found in ancient history, effloresces into a distinct 
type of civilization. An historic or concrete system of religion is 
in fact a highly complex product of 'continual interaction in various 
degrees between religious and social forces. “ Of necessity it 
enters into the social life of bodies of men, constitutes a factor in 
the development of that life, conditions in a great measure its 
quality and is in turn conditioned by it. Hence originate concrete 
or historic systems of religion, reflecting and in some measure- 
determining the genius of a particular people or of a particular 
religious society.”^ The binding force of religion must, there- 
fore^ depend for its strength as well as its nature upon a variety of 
factors and conditions — the innate qualities of the people, summed 
up by Prof. Warren in the vague expression, genius, the forms, 
cultural , and institutional, into which the religious conception is 
moulded by these innate qualities, the manner, often of inextricable, 
complexity, in which these forms influence and permeate the life 
of society, acting upon, while at the same time being acted upon 
by it, and the special kind of cohesion which results to society from 
this process of permeation. The bond of religion is thus not a 
bond of a single strand, of community of faith and belief merely, 
but a complicated network overspreading and interpenetrating 
society with countless delicate filaments. Beligion expands into 
culture and culture into civilization. 

In India- since the beginning of history, there has grown up 
a complex and multiform system of religion and religious culture, 
which still lives and flourishes among two-thirds of the population. 
This system has been called by western scholars like Max Muller, 
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the Brahmanic system, while it is popularly ,ltnown as Hinduism. 
It is Aryan in its origin, in its dominant tone and temperament, 
in its resultant social culture, — connected in fact by ties of affinity 
through its mythology, rites, rituals and cultural forms with the 
other religious systems evolved by peoples belonging to the great 
Aryan stock. 

The system is undoubtedly indigenous to the soil. Its 
beginnings are lost in the mist of ages, and the period of its growth 
covers long centuries of Indian history. Attempts at its definition 
and delimitation have invariably ended in failure, and in the 
Census Reports will be found the practical difficulties that have 
always counteracted such heroic attempts.* Its distinguishing 
genius as well as its baffling quality has been a phenomenal power 
of absorption and assimilation. Throughout the long history of 
its growth and development, through the Vedas, the Brahmanas, 
the Kalpasutras, the Upanishads, the Puranns and the Dharma- 
sastras, it has dissolved into itself a great deal of pre-Aryan ani- 
mistic religions, something of the ethnic cults of the Bnotrinns, 
the Tartars, the Scythians and other tribes and races who invaded 
India at different ages and merged in her teeming population, al- 
most the whole of Buddhism and Jainism and some portions per- 
chance of several other religious cultures with which it came in 
contact in course of history. This process of assimilation is not 
yet arrested after the lapse of countless years ifud the system of 
Brahmanism still sliows a vigour of solvent and assimilative jiowcr 
that strikes one as all but undying. A religious system that 
gathers into itself so iiianv and diverse elements must needs he 
liighly complex, but its complexity is csscutially organic and must 
not bo misread ns “ a tangled jungle of disorderly superstitions," 
as Sir Alfred Byall describes it.‘ Its organic unity which lie.s deep 
beneath the beuildcring variety of its su|X!rficinl ni)l>earance.s will 
strike anv introsiicctivc student. 

In a series of profound and penetrating articles Mr. Auro- 
bindo flbosh has sought to discover the source of vitality and the 
.secret of unity of this great historic .system of Indian religious 
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culture.® He points out ably the reason for the failure of western 
scliolars to appraise Bralniianic culture in its manifold totality. 
Most of them have found it easy to repe'at the wrong estimate ol 
Lyall and of Eisley wdio has given currency to the phrase, ‘ magic 
tempered by metaphysics,’ as a compendious and epigrammatic 
description of Hinduism.’' “These' misunderstandings,” says 
Mr. G-hosh,® “ spring always from the total difference of outlook 
on religion between the Indian and the normal western mind. 
* * * To the Indian mind dogma is the least important part of re- 
ligion, and the religious spirit matters, not the dogma : but to the 
western mind a fixed intellectual belief is the most important part 
of a cult, its core of meaning, the thing that distinguishes it and 
makes it eitner a false or a true religion. That notion is a con- 
sequence of the western idea that intellectual truth is the highest 
verity. The Indian religious thinker believes on the contrary 
that all the highest eternal verities are truths of the spirit, intellec- 
tual truth turned towards the infinite must be not one but many- 
sided, the most varying intellectual beliefs may be equally true be- 
cause they mirror different facets, form, however separated by in- 
tellectual distance, so many side-entrances which admit us into 
the precincts of the eternal verity.” 

In the earliest philosophical core of Brahmanism, represented 
by the Upanisliads, this central doctrine is again and again em- 
^ihasised. We find it as a leading idea in later scriptures, and a 
living realisation of it is regarded even to-day as the highest reach 
of Brahmanic spiritual culture. This doctrine or idea again is not 
a mere matter of intellectual perception, but it contains within it- 
self the germ of the concrete historic evolution of the whole system 
itself. It is in fact the source of its assimilative power, the secret 
of its many-sided growth, and the real meaning of its apparently 
bewildering diversity and comprehensiveness. The historic result 
of the working out of this idea has been that Brahmanism has out- 
grown the ordinary acceptation of religion and has come to be a 
great, comprehensive, unifying principle organising a mass of 
social phenomena. Indian religion therefore cannot be connoted 

O-iiose’s A Defence of Indian Culture (published in the Arya, Pondiebary, Vol. AT, 
No. 1 cf. .ICC.). 

f Kisley’s The People of India (Crooke’s Ed.), p. 233. 

8 Tbe Arya, Vol. kU, No. 1, p. 26. 
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by any western definition. " In its totality it became a synthesis 
of all spiritual worship and experience, observed the one truth from 
its many sides, gave itself no specific name or limiting distinction, 
but only designations for its continuing cults and divisions. In its 
essential character, though strikingly distinguished from other 
creeds by its traditional scriptures, cults and symbols, it is not a 
credal religion, but a vast, universal, many-sided and unifying 
system of spiritual culture.” ’ 

Brahmanism, being thus not a religion of fixed dogmas and 
creeds, has flowed into numerous forms and institutions, according 
to the innate qualities of peoples or communities that have passed 
under its all-embracing influence. Its diversities range on tlie 
philosophical side from the lowest forms of animism to the highest 
reaches of pantheistic and monotheistic philosophy, on the cere- 
monial side from the purest soul-worship to all the pagan pomp and 
glitter one sees in the sumptuotis temples of southern India, and on 
the cultural from the lowest specimens of barbarity and brutish- 
noss among the aboriginal tribes and castes to persons of the 
highest light and leading. Brahmanism is really a vague bound- 
ary lino within which dificrcnces of race, mentality and culture 
arc allowed their largest scope and fullest play. It ha.s none of the 
communally restricting quality common to other concrete systems 
of religion. In its broadest aspect it is thus es.scntially a principle 
of cultural union and synthesis. 

If we try to analyse this principle, we shall find that it consists 
mainly of three intcrblended conceptions of tradition, birth and 
country. Foreign scholars fall into the easy error of picking out 
certain outstanding features of the Bralunanic socio-religious 
system, such ns caste, reverence for the Vedas, respect hr the 
Brahmana, adherence to the Smriii conception of Acara, etc., and 
make them the criteria of Hinduism."’ But nothing can be more 
fallacious than this, for, as Census Re))orters have found out, each 
and one of such criteria break down in ])ractice as a norking test of 
nindiiism. It is the intangible and yet palpable thing called 
tradition, ‘'which furnished the prescribed rule for dealing with 
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the ordinary occasions ol' iii'e, wliicli is for the most part accepted 
without empiiry and applied without rcllection and wliich also 
furnishes the appropriate institutions for providing for each class 
of social needs., for meeting common dangers, for satisfying social 
wants, for regulating social relations,” ” that may be said to be of 
its essence. It is hardly realised by foreigners, accustomed to the 


credal and dogmatic religion of the west, that it is not mere 
customs, rites and cults that Hinduism transmits from generation 
to generation in India. It has in fact never been characterised by 
any exclusive trenchancy of its intellectual, ethical and spiritual 
positions. Ih; tradition does not imply merely the eternal conti- 
nuance ol deSodIo customs and institutions, the projection into the 
future of its rnaic'rial signs and symbols. The whole history of 
Hinduism sliows on the other hand that these have been subject to 
the process of evolution, of selection, and of adaptation like all 
historic institutions of the world, and when it is said of Hinduism 
that ” it has been closely embalmed in a mummy-like imitation of 
its primitive existence,” the widest departure is made from the 
truth of history. In reality, what the Brahmanic system hands 
down is ” not merely a set of ideas, but the whole social environ- 
ment.; not merely certain ways of thinking or of acting, but the 
conditions which prescribe to individuals the necessity for think- 
ing or acting in certain specific wa^^s if they are to achieve their own 


desires.” 


Birth is another of its component ideas. Where the essence 
of religion is some definite intellectual position, such as belief in 
Jesus Christ as the saviour and mediator, or belief in the absolute 
unity of Godhead and the prophet-character of Mahammad, the 
accident of birth can be? no restriction on an intending convert, for 
the intellectual truth only has to be accepted for complete conver- 
sion. But in a system like Hinduism which lays down no foi’mula 
of belief and which lives by ancient tradition alone, birth becomes 
a highly important cohsideratioh. It is embodied in the Hindu 
theory of Adhihara. As Ghosh says,^"' ” The idea of the Adhi- 
kara has to be taken into careful account if we would understand 


See Hobhouse’s Social Evolution and Political Theory (1913), p. 34. 
1^ See Bagebofc’s Physics and Politics (Kegan Paul’s Ed.), p. 219. 

1^ See Hobhouse’s Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 35, 

11 )4rj/a,. Vol. VI, No. 3, p. 163, - ■ , 
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the peculiar character of the Indian religion.” It provides lor 
graded entrance into the traditions of the Aryan-Brahmanical reli- 
gious culture only for those who arc fitted for it by heredity and it 
excludes those who have no heritage of these traditions. The idea 
rests on the profound psychological truth that “ the working of 
tradition cannot he reduced to some simple psychological pheno- 
menon like that of imitation. One, uho is not to the manner 
born, may indeed imitate the externalities of the religious culture, 
but he cannot spiritually affiliate himself to it unless he has received 
by hereditary transmission impulses, reflexes, and instincts conge- 
nial to it. A traditionary system like Hinduism must therefore 
naturally insist on hereditary aptitudes. Birth thus grows into im- 
portance in this svstom of religion. The whole svstem is dominated 
by the idea of heredity. The Hindu must have an ancestry, a 
Gotra, a Pravara.'^ In all social sacraments (Samskara) ho must 
invoke the spirits of his ancc.stors, as the .symbol of the realisation 
of the individual’s fitness for the sacrament by reason of long- 
descended hereditary qualities. The act is essentially a spiritual 
understanding with those ‘ who have engendered us according to 
the flesh,’ 

This idea of heredity may apparently seem to be a narrowing 
lirincipio, a restrictive idea. But it is well-known that by faked 
ancestries and legends of origin, through the whole counso of Indian 
history, various communities have accreted to Hinduism which 
were originally quite outside its socio-religious or cultural orbit. 
Examples of this are numerous and interesting. 

The outstanding example of this process is oflcrcd by the teem- 
ing tribes and peoples of Southern India.*' We do not know ex- 
actly when the Aryan leaven began to work its way into the South. 
Tile only indicative clue that has so far been discovered is a legem] 
in the Aitaraja Brnhmam (A'H. 18) where the accursed descen- 
dants of Viswamitra arc said to have dwelt and mixed up with the 
Andbras, Bnndra.s, S.ibara.s. Pnlindaa and Jlutibas." The history 
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of the progress of Aryan penetration into Southern India can 
read dimly by reflection only in the increasingly clearer and me 
numerous references to tribes and places in Southern India 
Sanskrit literature, which point to the conclusion that befc 
350 B.C., the ‘Aryan Northerners had become familiar with t 
whole country down to Tanjore and Madura.”^® The edicts 
Asoka, specially those discovered in Mysore in 1892, make it cle 
that the whole of the upper portion of Southern India had be 
included in his widespread dominions. How these portions 
Asoka ’s dominions were acquired had been more or less of a pro 
lematic point, till Tamil literature partially yielded up the secret 
What is notable for our purpose in the’ references to Maurya inv 
sions in Tamil literature of a few centuries after the events is th 
the tribes and peoples of the south are represented as figh 
ing against the Vedukar and Aryar (Northerner and Aryan) Ti 
' Aryas ’ are described as suffering big defeats and reverses at ti 
hands of the chieftains of the Dravidian clans.^^ It indicate 
clearly that even till the end of the Mauryan period the Sout] 
Indian peoples and clans realised their distinctness from tl 
Aryans of the North. The earliest Tamil poetry shows furthi 
that immigrants from the North (Vedus) who attempted 1 
introduce the Aryan caste-system among the tribes of the Soul 
met with a good deal of opposition ^ and the South developed r 
cultural life for centuries apart from northern influences. Bi 
this sense of racial and cultural distinction merged in the course ( 
centuries and has now beeh transformed altogether into the distinc 
tion between caste-Hindus and casteless Pariahs (Parayana c 
Pancma) which is so keen and sensitive throughout the provinc 
of Madras, How did thesd' non-Aryans of the South gain- er 
trance into the Brahmanical circle? It was simply by connectin 
their origin with the system of Brahmanism through the gradne 

l,.' 

• K • 

19 See Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dehhari (1884), p. 8. 

20 See Edicts discovered at Siddhapura, Brahmagiri and Jatinga Eameswara Hill ii 
Mysore in 1892. 

21 See S. Erishnaswami Aiyangar’s The Beginnings of South Indian History, Ch. II 

22 Ibid, p. 95 and passim. , . 

23 Ibid, p." 96 — “ Narrinai 170, where the Malayalam Chief of Mnllnr is said to hav 
sallied ont and defeated single-handed the ‘ Aryas; ’ that had laid siege to the fort.” 

21 See Vincent Sroith’s Early History of India (3rd Ed.), p. 489 (on the authority c 
Kanakasabhai Pillai). 
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adoption of caste.“ We are told for example of a powerful Andhra 
liing of the Satavahana d^asty who * ‘ posed as the champion of 
Hindu religions, including both Brahmanical Hinduism and 
Buddhism, as against the creeds of casteless foreigners, Sakas, 
Pahlavas and others, and prided himself on having re-established 
the practice of caste-rules.” “ 

Among the more purely aboriginal tribes of Central India, we 
observe the same process of elevation info the Bralimanical s>slom 
working through the fiction of birth or caste. A curious instance 
of this process is observed among the Mundas and Oraons of Chota 
Nagpur who had in primitive times a far wider ethnic distribution 
in India, and whose social organisation is to this day very im- 
perfectly Hinduised. The Mundas are divided info several exoga- 
mous septs called Kills. But several of them have transformed 
their Kilis into Gotras by the simple transformation of names. 
Thus Sandi Kill is changed into Sandil Gotra and Norn Tuti Kili 
into Bhoj-Eaj-Gotra.” Similarly the Cbota Nagpur Raj family 
claims to belong to a mythical Rajput clan called Nagvansi.” 
These are no doubt small inatances of a widespread tendency which 
has worked for long centuries and is not yet ceased. The non- 
Aryan tribes of the east also attempt to lilt themselves to the plane 
of Hinduism on the same fiction, and the example of the Koch 
tribes of Assam who stylo themselves ns Bhanga-Ksatriyn or Raj- 
bansi and claim affinity with the Rajputs is only an interesting case 
in point,” 

The Rajput clans thomselvcs are believed to bo of foreign 
origin, although the matter is not yet settled beyond dispute.” 
But the fictions of heraldry have connected them genealogically 
with the great Aryan warring tribes of the MaliaWiarata. “ Each 
race (saclia) has its Gotra Acarya, a genealogical creed, describing 
the essential peculiarities, religions tenets, and pristine locale of 
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the clan. Every Rajpoot should be able to repeat this, though it 
is now coulined to the i'amily priest or the genealogist.” 

Thus we find that though historically the origins of various 
tribes, clans and communities in India may lie outside the pale of 
the Brahmanical system, tliey can edge themselves into it through 
the fiction of birth, whether by transforming their Gotra names, or 
by faked genealogies or by converting their tribes and clans into 
castes, of which Risley gives numerous illustrations.^" Such trans- . 
formations were easy, being always capable of being covered by the 
traditional Varnasankara theory. As soon as the foreign origin of 
any community is veiled, however thinly it may be, by some ic- 
ference to genesis connected with the Brahmanical system, it ac- 
quires a birth-right (Adkikara) to admission into its socio-re'ligious 
polity. Acquisition of this iDirth-right is a necessary precondition 
for imbibing its traditional culture. 

The third great component idea of Brahmanism is 
the idea of pairie. No religious system in the vnrld regards 
the land of its origin in the same way as Hinduism does. 
In other systems, the place of origin is regarded only as holy land, 
eminently as the place of pilgrimage ; but the Brahmanical system 
adds to this idea and blends with it a sense of special virtue in its 
very soil. The Hindu is enjoined to live upon it and imbibe this 
special virtue as it were. The religious culture is in a real sehse 
rooted to the soil, growing upon it and fulfilling its being by draw- 
ing the life-giving sap from it. It is by living on this soil that the 
Hindu maintains the purity and continuity of his culture. The 
limits of Bralimavarta, Brahmarsi-desa, MadJmjadesa and Arya- 
mrta are, therefore, precisely defined by Manu, and the twice-born 
castes are enjoined to live within these boundaries, though latitude 
is allowed to the Sudras to resort to any country in search of liveli- 
hood.^^ The Hindus may , thus be said to appropriate the country 
through culture rather than by the) right of conquest. The culture 

31 Tod’s Rajasthan (Ukil’s Ed.), Vol, I, p. 86. 

33 Sea People of India, p. .76. 

33 Manu, Ch. I, 17-24 ; . ' ' 
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sanctifies and idealises the land and makes it fit for dwelling and 
appropriation. This curious idea, special to the HindurBrabma- 
nical culture, may indeed be traced to its earliest scripturefe. In the 
legend of the Satdpatha-Brahfnana for example (which perhaps em- 
balms an historical incident of Aryan colonisation in the East) wo 
are told that the sacrificial fire not having burnt over the river of 
Sadanira, the Brahmans did not cross it in former times, but subse- 
quently when some Brahmans had cultivated it and ‘ caused Agni to 
taste it through sacrifices,* Mathava, the Videgha, got permission of 
Agni to settle to the east of the Sadanira that formed the boundary 
between the Kosalas and the Videhas, and his descendants were the 
Mathavas.** From Buddhist literature, we learn some/thing of the 
tribes and clans that inhabited this eastern region — the Vijjis, the 
Licchavis, the Mallas, the Bulls, the Koliyas and the Moriyas,— and 
some of them, e.g., the Licchavis and the Yijjis, wore undoubtedly 
of foreign extraction.^ But they gradually assimilated Aryan 
culture and were Aryanised to such an extent that they came to bo 
regarded at least as Vratyas (Manu, X. 22) in Mami’s ago.®^ With 
the spread of Aryan culture, their land was included in the Vcdic 
Aryandom. The lands to further cast have a similar ancient his- 
tory, their conversion to Aryan Brahmanical culture was gradual, 
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and the colonisation of these lands by the Aryans was co-extensive 
with cultui'al exj)ansion. It is significant that the law-giver, De- 
vala, prescribes fresh ceremony of initiation for visitors to the 
countries of the Sindlms, Saiiviras, Saurastras, people of the 
frontier regions, of the Angas, Yangas, Kalingas and Andhra, s, 
■which shows that, even in his time these lands were mostly outside 
the pale of Aryan cultm-eY 

These restrictions and prohibitions in later times seem to have 
lost their force, when the Aryan Brahmanical cultm’e overspread 
the entire land.^ The expansion of the idda of pairie, correspond- 
ing to the spread of Ai-yan culture, from the circumscribed region 
called the Brahmavarta to the whole wide continent of Bharata- 
varsa, defined in the Pumnas as the stretch of si^ace between the 
Himalayas and the southern seas, has been admirably traced by 
Br. R. K. Mookerjee.^^ This expansion of what may be called 
geographical consciousness finds its ideal expression in the spread 
of the wonderful network of Hindu shrines and temples all over 
India, knitting the whole country into an ideal, cultural unit. 
The institution of pilgrimage was in itself a means of realisation of 
this ideal unity of India. “ It is,” says Dr. Mookerjee, ” undeni- 
ably. a most powerful factor for developing the geographical sense in 
the people, which enables them to think and feel that India is not a 
mere congeries of geographical fragments, but a single .thougli 
immense organism filled with the tide of one pulsating life from end 
to : end.”'’® This attitude of mind of the Hindu towards the 
country of his birth is so peculiar as to be almost incomprehensible 
to a mind untrained in the traditions of Brahmanical culture. The 
love of country of a Hindu, trained in such traditions, is not Ihe 
love of the Britisher, ‘ far brought from out the storied past,’ 
rooted in a deep-lying sense of history, nor is it such patriotism us 
animates the nationalist in France, ‘ the love of a material thing, 
of an extended space upon the globe, of a land of plough and corn 

3^ The test o£ Devala is quoted by Vijnaneswara in his commentary on Jajnavalkya, 
m, ‘292. 

38 See the quotation from Harivamsa,. in. HiiQ footnote to. p. 41 of Chanda’s The Indo- 
Aryan Eaces. The author of the passage records a fact which is more important than 
the causes assigned by him. 

The shrines and places of pilgrimage scattered over these prohibited areas also prove 
the- relaxation of - these restrictions about visiting them. 

ss-Seo E. K. . Mookerji’s Fundamental Unity of India and Nationalism -.in Hiridu 
Culture. 

iUMookerji’s Nationalism in Hindu Culture ..(1921), p. 39. 
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and meadow.’ ® It is the love of the material symbol,' expression 
and embodiment of the culture in which he lives and moves and 
has his being, this symbol, expression and embodiment being the 
country itself, Bharatvarsa from the Himalayas to the southern 
seas.® 

This socio-religious system of culture, known as Brahmanism, 
developed in India for centuries out of its germs in the primitive 
Aryan culture represented by the) Vedas, till a new departure from 
it was made by Buddhism. Historic causes, into which it is need- 
less to enter here, greatly facilitated its spread over the whole 
length and breadth of India. It widely influenced society and 
mightily swayed the popular mind for ages, though almost from 
its very beginning it was being worked upon by the leaven of 
Hindu-Brahmanical ideas. In several Buddhist Suttas, which re- 
present the fundamental ideas of primitive Buddhism, we find the 
attempt made to connect the doctrines of Buddhism with Brahma- 
nical mythological materials." These Sulias foreshadow the later 
developments of Buddhism of the Mahaynna School which was in 
so many of its aspects a crude and ill-combined amalgamation of 
Buddhism and Brahmanism. It was thus easy for the ancient and 
dominant system of thought to absorb into itself the new tenets 
which had been developed out of tho intellectual positions of primi- 
tive Buddhism. Buddhism moreover was essentially what Prof. 
Warren would call a theoretic or speculative system. It was not a 
great concrete or historic system like Brahmanism, pcndlrating 
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society at every pore. On its concrete side, it was, a system of 
monarchism only, rather than a system of socio-religions polity. 
This fact becomes clear from a consideration of the place and im- 
portance of the Grihya Sutras in Brahmanism, the nidus out of 
which the whole Acara of the later Sraritis has sprung, and the in- 
signilicant place held by the Gahapaii Vaggas in Buddhism. In 
the corpus of early Buddhist canonical literature, we have elaborate 
rules in the Vinaijainiakam for tlie cojiduct and regulation in the 
•minutest detail of the Buddliist monastic ordel*s, in the Sutta Pi- 
taka and the Ahliidhamina Piiaka the doctrines and metaphysics 
•respectively of primitive Buddhism, but for rules of social polity 
we have only the meagre Gahapati Vaggas which lack any dis- 
tinctive Buddhist character. Sometimes, as Kern has pointed out, 
they are borrowed from the Brahmanical scriptures and are at 
variance with Buddhistic doctrines.^^ From its very beginning 
'Buddhism was on its concrete side a monastic institution, the laity 

• being only its accessory.''® The broadest distinction^ according to 
Dr. Archibald Scott, bdtween the Buddhist church and the Christian 
church consists in that the work of the latter lies outside the limits 
of 'the church: but “ the lay associates of Buddhism, however 
numerous, were but the fringes of religious communities.”''® The 
same distinction may be dravm with perfect accuracy between 

• Brahmanism and Buddhism. While the one was an all-embracing 
. system of sOcio-religious polity, the other was a restricted system 

of cloistered monasticism. Between Hinduism and Buddhism 
therefore there' was little occasion for a religious conflictj except in 
their speculative ‘aspects, and the subtle, assimilative power of 
; Hinduism, its elastic conception of spiritual verity, succeeded in 

■ producing a union of the speculative doctrines, of the two -systems 

■ which is the dominant feature of the Mahayanai School. 

In the 11th and 12th centuries A.D.-, the indigenous religious 
■system of' India was brought face to face with an .historic 
system with which it found no way to compromise. Mahammadism 
could not be comprehended by tradition, birth or couu'try. It 

■ brought with it. the alien traditions of mid-Asia, did not recognise 

See Kern’s’ Manwal of Indian Buddhism, p. 68. , , 

; 'i; • 45 gee ibid, p. 72. . ' . • , . 

45 Scott’s Buddhism and Ghristianiiij , p. 272. 
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the Brahmanical theory of Adhikara,*' and its face was turned to- 
wards Mecca and the Jajirat-ul-Arab. The tribes and races that 
penetrated into and settled in India in the previous ■ ages could 
boast of no such well-moulded historic and concrete system of 
religion as the Mahammadan invaders brought with them into 
India ; their religion had a great and distinguished past for nearly 
tluree centuries before its introduction into India. Hence they did 
not find themselves mdrged in the capacious system of Brahmanism. 
Their position in India, moreover, at any rate during the first few 
centuries of Mahammadan rule, was different from that in which ■ 
the other foreign races had found theimselves. These early 
foreigners had looked upon India as a sort of refuge and home, 
while the Mahammadans from Mid-Asia treated it in every way 
as a conquered country. The frontier provinces of Kabul, tlio 
Punjab and Sind had Iain open for a long time to depredations by 
Mahammadan tribes from mid-Aeia, but it was during the period 
between the last quarter of the 12th century and the final establish- 
ment of the Sultanate of Delhi in 1340 by Mohammad bin Tughlak, < 
that Hindu society suffered most from Mahammadan devastation. 
During this period, India was reckoned more ns a part of mid-Asm 
than as a separate entity and the Mahammadans displayed all the 
accentuated sense of superiority natural to a conquering race. Wo 
have unfortunately little evidence of the feelings of the Hindu 
population about the Mahammadan conquerors of this period,’ ns 
the Sanskrit works, which might be expected to reflect them, pass 
ovdr the humiliating incidents of the conquest in silence. But the 
fact that the earliest Hindu chroniclers of Bajputana referred to 
their enemies ns A.siira.s, the traditional foes of the Aryan pods, not 
only hints at their knowledge of the foreign and Semitic origin of 
the enemy, but also indicates the depth of their hatred.'’ The 
assured position of the Mahammadans ns conquerors had two im- 
portant effects — first, it prevented the Mahammadans from potting 
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lerged like the Sakas and the Huns in the Brahmanical social 
olity and established their separateness in India which they still 
laintain, and second, however paradoxical it may appear, it safe- 
iiarded Brahmanical polity and prevented its dissolution. 

The establishment of Delhi sultanate and provincial govern- 
lents necessarily encouraged the Mahammadan element in India 
/hich continually increased by immigration from beyond the 
orth- western frontier, by conversion from the Hindu population 
nd by birth.''^ But this steadily increasing element always held 
jself distinct from the surrounding Hindu population not only be- 
a'use of the imperviousness of the Mahammadan religion in its 
oncrete and historic aspect to the assimilative power of Brah- 
ranism, but also through the natural pride and hauteur of the 
uling class. Besides the spirit of brotherhood inherent in Islam 
i'elded its adherents into one body irrespective of racial origins 
nd gave it a sort of molecular cohesion. The distinctness of the 
lahammadan population in India is maintained up to this day, 
le broadest division of Indian population being between the Hindus 
nd the Mahammadans, although these are names of very wide 
onnotation. 

This separateness of the Mahammadan population was further 
stablished by the want of any necessity for compromise in the 
lindu social polity itself. As conquerors and governors, the 
dahammadans seized the capital cities of the empire, maintained 
n splendour their imperial and provincial courts, gathered taxes 
nd revenues and built gorgeous palaces and mosques. It was 
)urely military and administrative rule — ‘ ‘ the system of goverji- 
ng by means of large camps, each commanded by a general devoted 

0 himself, and each occupying a central position in a province.” 

1 was in fact a system which carried on the traditions of mid- 
^sian despotism and was far removed from the constitutionfil 
nonarchies and popular republics of pre-Mahammadan India. 
Phis despotic system of government had the redeeming virtue of 
eaving intact for the most part the traditional social and religious 
)olity of India which was continued and carried on by the village 
immunities away from the disturbances of political conquest and 

^9 See Smith’s Oxford History of India. 1919, p. 258. 

50 Colonel Jlalleson’E Ahhar (iinlers of India Series 1908) p. 6. 
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foreign misgovernment. Hence the Mahammadan impact did not 
reach deep enough to affect Hindu social polity to any large extent 
During the regime of the Gaznividcs, the Ghors, the Khilijis, the 
Tughlaks, the Saiyida, and the Lodis, though the Mahammadau 
element of the population was on the increase, it produced little 
social jar and discord in most part of the country. The religious 
toleration of the Moghals till the time of Aurenzeh must have bom 
prompted no less hy the existing social conditions of the country 
than by their personal goodness and liberality. It was perhaps 
more a policy than a principle. 

Aurenzeb, in the plenitude of irresponsible power sanctioned 
by a despotic political constitution, reversed the policy of religions 
toleration pursued by his predecessors. This reversal of policy o.i 
the part of Aurenzeb evoked a nobly-worded protest from his Hindu 
subjects in which the tolerant policy of Akbar, Jahangir and 
Shahjahan is affectionately dwelt on. After warning the emperor 
of the fatal consequences of his policy, the letter of protest goes 
on to say ; “If your Majesty places any faith in those hooks by 
distinction called divine, you will there ho instructed that God is 
the God of all mankind, not the God of Mahammndans alone. The 
Pagan and the Mussalman are equally in His Presence. Distinc- 
tions of colour arc of Ilis ordination. It is He Who gives existence. 
In your temples, to His name the voice is raised in prayer; in a 
house of images, when the bell is shaken, still Ho is the object of 
adoration. To vilify the religion or customs of other men is to set 
at naught the pleasure of the Almighty.”” 

This noble passage has indeed a deeper historical significance 
and importance than appears on the face of it. It hints at the evo- 
lution of a train of ideas which had resulted from the Hindu-Ma- 
haimnadan contact. We have already remarked that the relation 
between jrahaiuinadism and Hinduism was different from that 
between Huddhism and Hinduism. In the former case, the rivalry 
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was between an historic system and a speculative one, while in the 
latter it was an encounter between two historic systems, one indi- 
genous and the other foreign. In their concrete social aspects, ss 
we' have' already said, the adherents of the two systems led respec- 
tively two different modes of social life, the distinctness of the 
Mahammadans being assured by their position as conquerors and 
their system of despotic government Avhich confined itself to ilie 
military and administrative aspects of political rule and left the 
social polity of the subject people intact. But in their speculati'^e 
aspects, the- feeling for a compromise steadily increased. 

Eamananda and his disciple Ivabir lived and preached in the 
14th century, in the days of the Lodi Sultans. Kabir, Avho was a 
Mahammadan AA^eaver, founded a religious sect that still surAuves 
and claims to be the children of Allah and Kama. His dohas 
or religious stanzas, which are current and popular to this day in 
Northern India, exhibit a tone and temper that gives the clearest 
foretaste of the sentiments which the Hindu subjects of Aurenzeb 
in the seventeenth century recommended to the Mahammadan 
Emperor for acceptance.®^ Kabir was the spiritual ancestor of 
Nanak, the founder of the Sikh sect.®® Although the Sikh Khalsa 
was driven later 03i into saaditi eiimity toAvards Mahammadan rule 
by bitter persecutions and memories of martyrdom of successive 
Giurus, the fundamental position of Sikhism was a compromise 
betAveen the speculative doctrines of Hinduism and of Islam.®'* 
Both the Hindus and the Mahammadans claimed the founder of the 
sect.®® Coming to after-times, we observe this spirit of com- 
promise working through Akbar’s Din ElaJii ®® which, unim- 
portant as a ncAV religious cult, had its place in the sequence of 
history of Hindu-Mahammadan relationship. The issue has been 
pushed to the extreme by HaA’-ell who holds that “ the Brahmans 

S'-iTbe Dohas of Kabir have been translatecf into English by Tagore and Under- 
hill and' published by India Society, Loudon, in 1914. 

53 Sec Macahliffe’s The Sikh Religion, A^'o!. I, p. 177, where Nanak expounds his 
pliiiosophy to the Mahammadan High-Priest by quoting the Dohas of Kabir. 

• 51 1'his mixed cbaracter of Sikhism, however, has been denied by Gokul Chand Na- 
rang-in his TTa 7 isformation of Sikhism (1912), Appendix H, where he traces the tenets of 
Eilnak to the philosophic imsitions of Hinduism. 

55 Vide for instance the incidents connected wdth the death of Nanak described in 
Macauliffe’s The Sikh- Religion, A''ol. I, pp. 190-191. The Mahammadans wanted to bury 
the Guru’s dead body while the Hindus wanted to cremate it and the quarrel was avoided 
by the miraculous disappearance of the. corpse. "The Sikhs erected a shrine and the 
Mahammadans a tomb in his honour on the margin of the Eavi.” 

55 See Havell’s The History of Aryan Rule in India (1918), Ch. XIX (The Din-Ilahi). 
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of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries began to shape the 
metaphysics of Islam, to guide its statecraft and to reconcile racial 
and social antipathies by bringing it into the Hindu synthesis.” ^ 
Tangible historical evidence of this, however, is insufficient. Ac- 
cording to Havell, ‘ ‘Islam gave an introspective bent of mind, and 
they (the Hindus) began to concentrate on the idea of the unity of 
Godhead” and “the Adwaita philosophy of the Vedanta, 
popularised by Sankaracharya, — the theory of the ‘ one without a 
second ’ was the Brahmanical statement of Mahammad's formula. 
There is no God but Allah.’ ” ® 'Whatever may bo said of the 
historical justification for such statements, the fact remains that 
it was during the long period of Mahammadan rule that mono- 
theistic philosophy gained the upper hand in Hinduism, whether 
as a revival of the pliilosophy of the Upanislmds or as a result of 
the impact of Mahammadan religious doctrine. The historical 
result of this speculative development of Hinduism was that 
religious acerbities between the two communities were mollified 
until they were famicd into flame by the bigotry of Atiroiizoh. IVo 
have already observed that in oj)i>osing Aurenzeb’s misguided 
bigotry, the Hindus took their stand ou this very idea of the unity 
of Godiiead and ali the speculative consequences that emanate from 
it, which underlay the religious movements of Kahir, Nanak, 
Sankara and Akbar’s Din Elahi. 

There is no doubt that the sy.stcinatic persecution of Hindus 
by Aurenzeh left behind it as a legacy to attcr-tiuics a sorcne.ss of 
feeling which rankles even to-day in Hindn-Mahaminadan relation- 
ship. The ruined and desecrated temples all over India act even 
now as melancholy reminders of these hitter iiersccutions, long 
dead and buried. 

We have seen that a compromise was cllectcd between the 
speculative sides of Hinduism and Mahammadism during the 
suzerainty of the Mahaminadans. Bnl religion, ns we have already 
remarked, has another asjrcct — a concrete one which seizes on and 
penetrates into the life of society. 

On this coneretc social side, there was little eompromise ^ 
between the two sy.stcnis except to some extent in the frontier 
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provinces of Gnzrat, Sind and the Punjab, where, through 
exigencies of administration and military occupation, the two c< 
munities had to approach each other in their modes of social 1 
In all other provinces, the social life and organisation of the 
communities was separate and at variance and in some respi 
even mutually repugnant. The social life of the Hindus is gui 
by immemorial tradition, their personal law is the growth of sev 
centuries and their out-look on life is regulated and determined 
age-long culture and its resultant mentality. The whole of 1 
orbit of Hindu life is practically untouched (except in the provir 
mentioned) by Mahammadan influence. 

The establishment of British rule in India has not affected 
relationship of Hinduism and Mahammadanism substantially, 
cept in one way. The British rulers, being the adherents of a difl 
ent religion, have maintained neutrality in dealing with commn 
and social controversies. But certain common factors, of which 
exact psychological and moral values are still uncertain, have grc 
up between the two communities during a century and a half 
British rule'. Both have come to share the same feeling of polit; 
subordination, the same grievances springing out of administrai 
measures which affect them impartially and also the same sense 
subjection to a uniform system of administration. In short, cert 
common political interests have come to fill the social gap betw( 
the Hindus and the Mahammadahs under British rule, and if soc 
life has an organic power of interacting through all the ner 
centres of the body politic, these political ties are bound to aff 
even the age-long social differences between the two communil 
that so sheerly divide the Indian population to-day. 

The problem of Hindu-Mahaminadan relationship, as it stai 
to-day, cannot be disposed of by any rough and ready generalisatu 
The Hindus constitute by' far the overwhelming majority of ' 
Indian population, the Mahammadans constituting a la: 
and powerful minority which has for centuries' maintained inTn( 
its communal distinctness. There are other minor communit 
like the Parsis, the Jews, the Eurasians, who lie loosely 
the fringes of the Indian population, the P_arsi community amc 
them being most notable for culture,- wealth and assimilation 
western ideas and ideals. But these small communities j 
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no difficulties in tlie wa}- of development of Indian unity owing no 
less to their numerical weakness than to the fact that they have 
been mere flotsam and jetsam so far as the course of Indian history 
is concerned. The jjrohlem is really a problem between the 
Hindus and the Mahammadans. 

A broad survey of the relationship between these two dominant 
communities in India will disclose interesting features. This re- 
lationship is by no means uniform all over the country ; different pro- 
vinces will show different conditions. Amohg different strata of 
each community, moreover, there arc unmistakable differences of 
attitude and feeling towards the other community. In the rural 
areas, the relationship is different from that in the towns and cities, 
and even in the rural areas, it may differ from place to place ac- 
cording to the economy of village life and organisation of 
village community. It is impossible to catch up this whole p.sycbo- 
logical network in any correct and eomiirebcnsivo generalisation. 
But certain outstanding features may be briefly dnelt on. 

(1) So far as the theoretical or spocidativo side of 
religion is concerned, there is practically little or no 
dissension between the ITindus and the Mahaimnadan.s. 
lleligious conflict, properly so called, such ns Germany 
c.viioricuced in an earlier century or Irclanil labours under 
to-day, is conspicuous by its absence between the two connmmitius. 
We have jiointed out in a previous page the historic attempts that 
were made during the JIahaniiiiadan regime for a .speculative coin- 
promise between the two religions, of which the last great e.xainple 
is the aborii\c cult of Din Elalii founded by Akbar. The.sc afteinpts 
did not merely scratch the surface of Indian life, hut went deeper 
and filtered down into the religions practices and observances tf 
the masses. The Hindus all over India worship in their house- 
holds even to-day many gods and gwldesses that cannot be traced 
back to the Arjan Brahinanical systein. Sonic of thc'ni may be of 
non-Aryan or animistic origin, but there are other deities whose 
existence is unmistakably due to this aspect, of Hiiidu-AIa- 
hammadan entente. The licst example of this class of Hindu 
household deities is Satya-Karayana whose wor.shi|). I am told, 
prevails in the country-side of various parts of India. We meet with 
this deity for the first time in the Shainh-Piirana where the scriji- 
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tural legend about his advent is related. But a considerable body 
of legendary literature about him has grown up in Bengali which 
shows startling divergences from the scriptural legend. This folk- 
literature, calleld Pancali in Bengal, composed, as appears froni the 
colophons, by Bralimanical Hindus, rei^resents Satya-Narayana as 
a Mahammadan, clothes him in the characteristic Mahammadan 
garb and puts Urdu speech into his mouth. I have consulted four 
of these Pancalis on Satya-Narayana, viz., by ,Kavy Ballav, 
Sankaracharya, Bameswar and Kriparam.®° In all these Pancalis, 
the deity first appears on the scene as a Mahammadan and the 
Hindus refuse to worship him, but afterwards he transforms him- 
self into a Hindu deity and preaches the unity of the God of the 
Hindus and the God of the Mahammadans. Sankaracharya, ;at 
the end of his work, uses the Mahammadan salutation, Amin-; 
Bameswar worships Bahim in the form of Bama and pays rever- 
ence at the beginning of his work to the scriptures of the 
Mahammadans Kriparam similarly opens his work with saluta- 
tion to all the prominent Mahammadan Pirs of his country.®^ 
Kavi Ballav at the conclusion of his Pancali di’aws a beautiful rural 
scene of the Hindu and Mahammadan worshippers gathering to- 
gether of an evening and receiving impartially bits of the sweet 
food-ofierings of Satya-Narayana.®'' All these Pancalis use the 
expressions, Satya-Narayana and Satya-Pir, indifferently and em- 

5** Skanda-Purana, Eeva-Khanda.- There is absolutely no suggestion in the Pouranic 
legend of Satya-Narayana aliout his Mahammadan characteristics. 

Kavi-Ballav’s Pancali has been edited by Munshi Abdul Karim and published in 
1322 B.S. by the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta. The other Pancalis also have been 
printed and published for use- at the rvorship of Satya-Narayana. They are unedited and 
without any critical apparatus. 
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phasiBB tlio fact that the Hindu Narayana became tlio Mahano 
madan Piv. and Kriparam calls this combined deity Pir-Narayan.' 
It appears fi-om the legends in these Pancalis that the soriptura 
legend of Satya-Narayana in the Sltania-Pimna was but the re 
edited. Brahmanised version of the cult of a deity who crystallise! 
in the folk-mind this aspect of Hindn-Mahammadan relationship 
the theoretic amalgamation of Hindn-Mahammadan theology, thi 
historical Jink whereof runs back to the reign of the fjodis in tin 
Hill century. The point need not be laboured further, as even a 
casual traveller in India may observe that the members of the two 
communities rarely fight over purely theological questions anil 
generally bear mutual respect for each otlier’s susceptibilities on 
religious points, except when the riff-raff of both communitie.s are 
excited by designing agitators over the question of cow-killing for 
the Muhammadan religious ceremony of Korbani. 
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(2) But religion has a concrete or historic aspect wiiich bears on 
the social organisation, culture, tradition and mentality of its ad- 
herents. There is something a priori impossible in the idea that 
two such historic systems should live in India for several centuries- 
side by side without a good deal of mutual interaction. But this; 
inevitable interaction was retarded, as we have already seen, by the 
position of the Mahammadans as the ruling class and the purely 
military and administrative cliai-aetcr of tlicir rule which could 
not penetrate far into the deeper life of Hindu society. But 
juxtaposition of the two communities necessitated social and busi- 
ness intercourse that could not but modify language which is its 
medium. The Urdu language thus came into existence and cur- 
rency in northern India where the cajiital cities of the Ma- 
hammadan empire were situated. In this part of India too, there 
was some modification, due to this intercourse, in dress, social 
manners and standards of social respectability. Aside from such 
restricted spheres of mutual influence, there was throughout India- 
little interaction of the deeper kind. 

But we must not be understood to mean that the Hindu part' 
of India led its social life as if the Mahammadan neighbours were 
not. In many respects, the impact of Mahammadan culture had 
a psychological effect on the Hindu community which it is im- 
possible to ignore, though somewhat difficult to define. This 
psychological effect becomes palpable in the Indian art and archi- 
tecture' of the Mahammadan period. Havell, whose opinion is 
entitled to weight as that of an expert, says : “ Islam did not alter 
Indian aesthetic jninciples or add to them, but was the unconscious 
instrument of giving Indian art a new impulse.” Indian crafts- 
men and architects were employed by the Mahammadan governors, 
who Vvorked under the' direction of Mullas dictating Mahammadan 
ritualistic requirements. “The exquisite refinement of contour 
which Indo-Mahammadan tomb-builders achieved, and their com- 
parative reticence in surface decoration,' had their counterparts 
and protot 3 rpes in the marvellous profiles and massive generalisa- 
tions with which the Indian painter realised his ideal of divide ' 
Buddha at Ajanta ; the inspiration of the Trimurti of El^phanta 
and of the bronze Nataraja of the Tanjore temple is evident in the 


Havell’s Aryan Rule in India, p. 329. 
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tombs of the Pathan kings and in the dome of the Taj Mahall.” " 
The art and architecture of the Mahammadan period was in fact a 
new development of Hindu aesthetics under tlio spiritual pressure 
of Islam. It was by no means Saracenic, but distinctly and 
palpably Indian. 

But this psychological effect of Mahammadism hardly modi- 
fied or even touched, except in certain specified areas, the material 
aspects of Hindu society. Although, for the most part, the two 
communities have been content to live side by side in peace and 
amity, sharing, specially after the establishment of British rule, 
the same joys and sorrows of life, we find even now the spirit of 
fanaticism springing up on occasions with the suddenness 
of a desert sand-storm. The phenomenon points to the 
existence among them of certain aspects of social life and habits 
which are mutually repugnant. This mutual repugnance centres 
among the lower classes of both communities round the question of 
cow-killing. It is not known for edrtain when the Hindus came to 
reverence the cow and to conceive the present abhorrence to the 
killing of this animal. In the Vedic times, beef seems to have 
been a relished article of food.” But at the same time the cow is 
treated as a symbol of many divine images. In any case, the men- ' 
tal attitude of the Hindus towards cow-killing has undergone a 
complete revulsion since the Vedic times. The Mahammadahs do 
not share this mental attitude, and this difference leads, during the ■ 
Id ceremony of the Mahammadans when cows arc sacrificed for 
food, to riot and blood-shed specially in Northern India, quite out 
of proportion to the inciting cause. But it is hoped by nationali.sts 
that such elements, of strife do not strike their roots too deep and ' 
can possibly be weeded out by better understanding. 

(3) This better understanding between the two communities 
is being promoted during the last tew years by a number- of 'factors' 
whose existence is directly traceable to British rule and to recent 
changes in world-politics. It is unnecessary to dilate on the effect 
of British rule in this regard. Participation in common benefits 
and common grievances is ahvays a potent cause of unity. But 
such unity may be one for mutual convenience only, tending to ' 

i)r!'^*najendralal Mitra has an inten-stiuff pasar on becl-eating by the ancient 
Hindus in bis Inda-Aryanx, Vol. I. * ' '1 ' 
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break np as soon as tbc condition, wliicli induced it, is removed. 
But beliind this political unity, there' is at present the urge of cer- 
tain aspects of world-politics which it is impossible to ignore. 

We have dwelt in a ]u*CYio\is page on the attitude of the Hindu 
community towards the land of birth, — the Hindu sentiment which 
regards India not only as holy land, but also as in a special manner 
their own by prescriptive cultural appropriation. But this at- 
titude, being the special outcome of Hindu culture, is not shared 
by the Mahammadans. During the first few centuries of Mu- 
hammadan conquest, India was looked upon by the Islamic con- 
querors more as a ])art of mid-Asia than as a distinct and 
separate entity. But in cour.se of time the Mahammadans in India 
lost their intercourse with Moslem countiles and communities out- 
side, with the result that they began to feel themselves bound up 
with the land as children of the soil. But this feeling never gained 
the strength and intimacy of the sentiment of the Hindu, as it was 
crossed by the idea of Islamic brotherhood which transcended all 
geographical boundaries. His Highness the Ago Khan has des- 
cribed with clear insight the state in which this conflict of loyalties, 
local and religious, stands at the present time. “Twenty-live 
years ago,” says the Aga Khan,®^ “ the average Indian Moslem 
looked upon himself as a member of a universal religious brother- 
hood, sojourning in land in which a neutral goveinment, with a 
neutral outlook, kept law and order and justice. His political and 
communal pride was satisfied by the fact that his co-religionists in 
Turkey, Persia, Morocco, and (nominally at least) in Egypt, en- 
joyed independence and national sovereignty while his allegiance- 
was to Queen Victoria ; his political self-respect was satisfied by the 
existened of the Sultans at Constantinople and Fez, and of the 
Shah and Khediva at Teheran and Cairo. The fact that the British 
government was the mainstay and supjiort in the diplomatic arena 
of the independent Mahammadan States was naturally a source of 
continued gratification to him. Far be it from me to suggest that 
all this was actually and consciously thought and deductions made 
thereuioon. But it is the semi-conscious and sub-conscious that 
give atmosphere to national life. * * * Within this gene- 
ration, the whole Mahammadan outlook has changed. Forces 


Aga Khan’s India, in Transition (1918) pp. 21-24. 
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teyond Moslem control led to the disappearance of Ma- 
hammadan rule and independence in North Africa. Persia 
gradually drifted into being merely a name for spheres of in- 
fluence between Britain and Eussia. Turkey herself, the 

last of the Mahammadan dominions, was drawn into 

the Teutonic orbit. * * * jggj result is. 

that the Indian Mahammadan, instead of holding but the outposts, 
of Islam in the east, sees around him nothing but Moslem societies 
in a far greater state of decay than liis own. * * * Under 

these circumstances, he necessarily looks upon India more and more 
as the hope of his political freedom and as the centre that may 
still raise the other Mahammadan countries to a higher standard of 
civilization.” Since this was written by the Aga Khan, Turkey 
has passed through various reverses of fate and the Khilafat has 
been abolished by the Grand National Assembly, which now holds 
the reins of government in the country. The feeling described by 
the Aga Khan must have been accentuated by these historical 
circumstances of very recent happening. Thus as a consequence of 
world-politics and specially of the political changes brought about 
in the Mahammadan world by recent events, the Indian Ma- 
hammadan feels inclined more and more to emphasise that particu- 
lar branch of his Iman (Faith) which is called Hub-ul-Watan (love 
of country). This psychological change manifested itself recently 
in current Indian politics in the coupling of the demand for Swaraj 
and for the restoration of the Khilafat, which was sought to be muti- 
lated by the abortive Treaty of Sevres, by the Indian Maham- 
inadaiiB. The Hindu’s spiritual love of country and the Ma- 
hammadan’s Hub-ul-\Vatan have thus a common meeting ground, 
and this entente may serve somewhat to smooth the rough places 
that separate the social, concrete sides of Mahammadanism and of 
Hindinsm respectively. 


Language, Literature and Art.. 


It is necessary to conclude our survey of the basic factors of 
Indian life with a short reference to language, literature and art.. 
Language is popularly believe'd to be the badge of race, and people 
speaking a common language sometimes develop a fictitious sense of 
kinslnp.. The popular belief was refined into a theory by Max 
Muller and othdr philologists of the old school who. inferred a 
common descent for most of the European and Asiatic peoples, 
from the fact that they spoke languages belonging to a common 
stock. But the theory now stands completely discredited, though 
the popular belief lingers. We have seen how, passionately the 
Irish nationalists insisted on the Gaelic tongue' as the main bulwark 
pf their nationality, and the same insistence on language was one 
of the dominant notes in the conflict between the Hungarians and 
the Austrians some years earlier. Other minor instances may he 
cited where a people have called their native language ‘ national 
and insisted on the adoption of it at schools and in law-courts as a 
mark of their nationality. Such historical examples show that 
where the factor of a common language is already present among a 
people, it may become an object of national feeling. It may be 
taken as a fictitious mark of kinship, a sign of nationhood or a 
protector or preserver of nationality. But the absence of the factor 
of common language does not necessarily imply the absence of, a 
feeling of nationality. It is not prevented from growing in 
Canada by the existence, side by side, of two languages, viz., 
English and French, and in Switzerland of several languages, viz-,, 
German, French, Italian and Eomansch. Similarly the possession 
of a common literature aids the* development of national feeling. 
This literature may be a heritage from ancient times or a modern 
acquisition. As a common language may create a sense of common 
descent,, so a common ancient literature generates a sense of spiri- 
tual and intellectual kinslnp. When Wordsworth tried to I’ouse 
national feeling in England on tlie eve of the threatened Napoleanic 
invasion by reminding the English people that they “ speak the 
tongue that Shakespeare spake, the faith and morals hold that 
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Milton held,” he was actually trj-ing to touch into life this under- 
lying sense of spiritual and intellectual kinship.^ Modern litera- 
ture on the othdr hand where it has a national character is mainly 
the product and outcome of an active spirit of nationality already 
existent and it does not affect its grow’th and development in the 
same way as the heritage of a common ancient literature. The 
same thing may be said of ancient Art and modern. The artistic 
and architectural relics of the past rouse a sense of pride in the 
common civilization, the common material life, and the intellectual 
and spiritual striving that acted behind it as a hidden creative force. 

Now India is a vast country with a complicated history of 
extraordinarily long duration and there is nothing surprising in 
the fact that along with the other diversities of life in India, there 
should grow up a corresponding diversity in language. The Cf^nsus 
Report of 1911 gives the number of languages spoken in India as 
220, including 38 minor dialects, and this multiplicity of language 
has characterised India from time immemorial. The Vedic Indo- 
Aryans refer to the difference of language among the Vratyas and 
the unintelligibility of non-Aryan speech.* Since the Vedic begin- 
nings of histoi 7 , the diversity of language has multiplied more and 
more, with corresponding diversity of script, and the ancient 
Indians themselves were keenly alive to the fact as is evidenced by 
the various attempts at classification of languages found in ancient 
works on grammar and philology. A linguistic discussion is entire- 
ly foreign to the purpose of the present thesis, and what wc have to 
consider is, in what manner the Indians themselves regarded this 
linguistic diversity in the past and how they take this feature of 
their social life at the present time. Unless we understand the 
psychological bearing of this factor'of linguistic diversity and multi- 
plicity in India, we cannot place it in its true relation to the prob- 
lem of Indian nationality. 

We shall not here attempt the ambitious task, fit only for 
specialists and workers in this particular line of research, of trac- 
ing the extant languages of India to the different classifications 
that we come across in anciejit literature. These classifications 


1 Wordsworth's Sonnet^ entitled, ‘ It is not to be ttioiight of ' (composed m 1S02). 

* Bee Pancarimsfl-Brahmana (XVII. 4) relating to the Vratyas, and the expression 
• Anasa,' as applied to the non-Aryans in Rig Veda, V, 20, 10, winch Sayana explains as 
'of unintelligible speech. ' 
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full of confusions as they are, between language and dialect, 
between local. ancl communal diversities, between mere difference of 
idiom and difference of stock, represent no doubt types of speech in 
actual use at different times. Such languages as Maharastri, Ma- 
gqdhi,. 'Avd!ntija, etc., must have been local t 3 ^pes of speech while 
Sakari, Aviri, Paisaci, etc., must have been racial or communal 
types. Yet curiousty. enough they are not regarded as definitely 
fixed -to these localities, races or communities, that is, they are not 
lodked'upon as more or less permanent dividing lines between 
peoples who use them, This appears from a well-known conven- 
tion of Sanskrit drama according to which different types of speech 
are put into the mouths of different classes of characters. The con- 
vention is thus stated in the well-known Sanskrit text-book on 
Ehetoric, called Saliitya-Darpana, vi. 157-165 : 

; .:. f ^ ^ % % 

^^#1 ^ 1 

^TfTTrff ii 

?TFrlt iTTWT \ 

ii 

irr^T 'tjriWr i 
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ll 
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[Tlie following points sliould be noted In the above paesoge. 

Different types of speech nre mentioned hero • 

( Men of position and learning. 

LirKRART Standard .. Sanskrit for < Insane persona 1 

( Sick,.er™„, ] "craB'mally, 


Local Dialects 


COMKOKAL BiALECT.-I 


Uahftrflstri 

MAgadhi 

Ardhn-tnAgadhi 

Hastern Dialects 

(Prfloya) 

ATAUtijA 

DAksinAtj-T 

Bolk DiAlect 

llrAvida 

SAbari 

Avirl 

PaisAci 


In Bongs by women (GStbasu). 
Attendants in royal household. 
Servants, Princes, Dignitaries. 
Bnffoons. ' 

Knaves. 

Warriors, Citizens. 
Northerners. 

Southerners (of the Dnccan) , 
Sa&aras, Sakas, Carpenters., 
Avtrs, Men of lowest status. 
Blacksmiths. 


Other Dialect SonmAeni Women of position. 

• Wotaen-servants of position. 

Boys. 

Astrologers of low class- 
insane persons 
Sick persons. 

N.B.—I have not been able to classify Bouraseni Was it a local or a commnna 
dialect P I atn not a Sanskritisi enough to be able to answer this question. 




Also 

t?ir«i’insn « hhhwi: traflrtm: » 

Manu thus defines firahmnrfi-dera 


.Rudrata 


in wsifb^ « n i, 19 


The word * SurnsenakA ’ occois here. But it still leaves the question unsettled. 
SursseuA might be the name of a place or of a community or a tube.} ' 


In this famous convention of the Sanskrit drama, if any- 
where, we find the attitude of fiic Indian peopie towards the factor 
of ianguage curiousiy reflected. A ianguage may be raciai or com- 
munai in character and origin, but its raciai or commiinai impii- 
cations are not insisted on. It is not as a ' badge of race ’ that 
ianguage is regarded, but rather as the outward symboi of a cer- 
tain standard or type of ciittnrei Hence a dominant race of peopie 
has never, as in European history, tried to impose its own ianguage, 
as the mark of its predominance, on other races and peoples in 
India. Different languages have at different times risen to the rank 
of literary standards, but tlieir rise has been absolutely independent 
of the political status of tile .people or community- among wliom 
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they respectively originated. Their pre-eminent position has been 
due almost solely to the fact of their being the vehicle of some par- 
ticular system of religious culture commanding a large number of 
adherents, recruited from different race's and communities. This 
literary standard has then been called the original source of all the 
other languages. 

The origin of Pali, the standard language of the Buddhists of 
the Hinayana school, is obscure. In a well-known passage in 
Pancavimsa Bmhmana, xvii. 4, it is said that the Vratyas of the 
eastern regions call difficult what is easy to pronounce. Scholars 
have detected in this a reference to the universal peculiarity of the 
dialects in and round the ancient province of Magadha in which 
conjunct consonants are resolved and hard consonants liquefied. 
Now the Prakrit dialect, called Ardha-Magadhi in 
Sanskrit hooks, is said to have been the dialect used by Buddha in 
his discourses. The literary version of this dialect became^ Pali ; 
that is at any rate the' theory commonly held. This manner of 
evolution of Pali indicates the process of growth of the other literary 
standards ; they stand each for a cultural system and not for racial 
predominance. Just as Sanskritists hold. Sanskrit to he the ori- 
ginal language from which the other languages are descended as 
dialects, so Kaccayana in his. Pali Grammar assigns the same posi- 
tion to Magadhi. 

It is thus clear that diversity of language in India has not the 
same implication in respect of the question of nationality as it has 
in countries where the attitude towards language is different. 
Where language is regarded as the bulwark of a racial or national 
ego, linguistic differences necessarily constitute deep dividing lines 
of sympathy and antipathy. But this seems to have never been the 
case in India from the earliest times. 

But the necessities of intercourse among the different parts of 
India seem to have brought the question of a Lingua Franca to fche 
fore very early in her history. It is a common idea among persons 
unacquainted with Indian history that India had no common 
medium of communication before the establishment of British rule, 
which, among other gifts,- bestowed also the gift of the English 
language as a means of inter-provincial communication among 
educated Indians. Nothing can be farther from truth, for there is 
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cogent evidence that, at different periods of Indian history, some 
kind of common language or other existed which was understood 
tor all practical purposes all over the country. The existence of 
such a common medium of intercommunication is one of many 
proofs that India was never a mere geographical group of countries ■ 
or a loose congeries of races. 

An outstanding feature of Inilian life in the 6th century, 

B.'c., as reflected in Pali literature, is the existence of a very 
populous class of wandering religieux, called Paribhajaka in Pali.. 

They are divided into numerous sects, recruited from different 
localities, races and communities, and they constantly perigrinate 
all over the country. There is a good deal of free intercourse 
among the members of these different sects at way-side rest- 
houses, ' debating-halls, ’ sometimes erected for their use, and else- 
where, relating not only to topics of ordinary life but also to high- 
er philosophic subjects.^ They are frequently represented as holding . X . 
such. intercourse, and, although many incidental details are given, 
there is no suggestion anywliere that difference of tongues con- — 
stituted any difficulty to them. As Rhys Davids says, “ It is clear 
that there was no obstacle, arising from diversity of language, to 
■'intercourse, — that not merely as regards ordinary conversation 
about the ordinary necessities of daily life, but ns regards philoso- 
phical and religious discussions of a subtle and earnest kind. The 
common language thus widely understood — used from the land of ■ 

'the Kurus in the West to Magadha in the East, northwards at 
Savatthi and Kusinara in the Nepal hills and southwards in one 
direction as far as Ujjen — could not have been Sanskrit.” ' Rhys 
Davids's conclusion is that this common language was some 
standard dialect, like the English of London in Shakespeare’s 

■ time."' The life of Southern India however is not represented in 

■ Pali literature. 

We may next consider the evidence of tlie edicts of Asoka. 

' They are scattered in places situated both in Northern and South- 
- efn India from the Nepalese Terai and the extreme North-Western 
frontier (Sliahabajgarli) to Hyderabad and Mysore. That these 
'edicts were meant to be read and understood by people in general ^ 

- .3 Bee l^hys Davids's Buddhist India, Ch. IX. , » ' - 

. ' ^ pp. 146-147. 1 . ^ , / 
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appears from statements in the edicts themselves/ not to speak of 
their general purpose and manner of publication. But in voca- 
bulary and general grammatical forms, the language employed is 
the same (with some provincial peculiarities), although both Kha- 
roshthi and Brahmi scripts are used to make this common language 
intelligible to the eye in different provinces.® The language could 
not have been the court language of Pataliputra, confined to , a 
part of the country and a circumscribed circle of people, but must 
have been a widely diffused means of communication. 

Let us next come down by several centuries to the 
time of Hiouen-Tsang’s travels in India in the early 
■part of the 7th century a. d. It appears that in this 
century, throughout Northern India, either there was a 
common medium of inter-communication or the dialects did not 
differ greatly. Hiouen-Tsang observes that the people of Mid-India 
are pre-eminent in the quality of their speech, and that the people 
of the neighbouring territories and ‘ ‘ foreign-countries ’ ’ speak 
only degenerate forms of the Mid-Indian type.'^ Of the people 
of Kamarupa (Assam) which lies in the extreme east, Hiouen- 
Tsang says that their speech differs a little from that of Mid-India.® 
The existence of a common lingua or sufficient approximation for 
the purpose of mutual intelligibility among the dialects of North- 
ern India is also corroborated by the fact that Harshavardhan, the . 
contemporary king, used to call annuallj^ a Convention of Buddhist 
Monks for the purpose of religious and philosophic discussions.^ 
But as the learned pilgrim proceeds south, he observes a clear dif- 
ference in tongue.^® Yet among the Buddhist monks interchange 
of thoughts and ideas is not impeded by differences of language. 
Hiouen-Tsang himself mixed freely with monks in all parts of the 
peninsula, heard legends and stories from them and exchanged 
thoughts and ideas. Evidently some type of speech, perhaps a 
kind of colloquial .version of Pali, was common among the 
Buddhist monks in all parts of India. 

5 E.g., the expression, ' Eor this purpose has this pious edict been •written that it 
may long endure, and that my subjects may act accordingly ’ (Rock Edict, V). 

See Vincent Smith’s Asoka, p. 144 — “The language •u'as invariably a form of 
Vrakrit.” 

7 Watters’s On Yuan Cliaiong, pp. 152-153. 

» Jbid, voi. n, p. ise. 

Vol. I, p. 344. ■ 

See Ibid, Vol. 11, p. 193 (Oda— Orissa), p. 196 (Ya-to), p. 209 (Andhra), 
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We cannot enter turtlier into the long vista of linguistic le- 
searohes that the facts referred to seem to open up. It is enough 
to show that even in ancient India, with all its diversities, common 
media of inter-provincial intercourse actually grew up in different 
fprms at different ages. During the Mahammadan period, the 
same phenomenon re-appears, — a common language grows up 
gradually which serves as lingua franca. We do not know the exact 
extent to which Hindustani or Urdu was used between the provinces 
imder the Mahammadan regime, but its use must have been far 
more wide-spread than it is now. Thei question, as old as the 6th 
century n.c., confronts the Indian of to-day. Common languages 
have grown up and decayed in India, as all languages must grow 
and decay, but the standing need for a lingua franca has always 
remained. It is a long stretch of time from the simple, bright, 
alert age which saw Lord Buddha in the Sramana’s seamless robe, 
moving high and low among good unsophisticated people, to our 
own time when society is deeply complicated by so-called civili- 
zation. But the persistent need endures, and urges Indians to find 
out again for themselves the necessary bond of a common language. 
With the spread of English education in India, some knowledge 
of the English language has been diffused among a certain section 
of the Indian population. It was among this ‘ English-educated ’ 
section that political aspirations first grew up and found organised 
expression in the establishment of the Indian Hational Congress. 
At the annual meetings of this all-India assembly, political dis- 
cussions used to be carried on in the English language, and until 
lately the claim of this language to be the future lingua franca of 
India seemed to be absolutely indefeasible. As Prof. Gilchrist says, 

“ Erom Macaulay’s day up to the present the existence of English 
as the common medium of expression has been an axiom of Indian 
education.”” An interesting debate which took place in 1913 
in the Imperial Legislative Council on the question of teaching 
through the medium of Indian vernaculars shows that till lately, 
the desire for diffusion of a knowledge of the language among the 
people had been almost unanimous among educated and politically- 
minded Indians.” It was regarded as an asset of supreme value in 
the development of nationality in India. But a change is now 

11 Gilchrist’s Indian A’afionalify, p. 6C. 

IJ Gilchrist gives a summary of the debate at pp. 67 0. of his book. 
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clearly perceptible in the prevailing attitude towards the English 
language. The claims of Hindustani or Urdu, which is still widely 
diffused in Northern India, have been set over against those of the 
English language. The change is clearly reflected in the proceed- 
ings of the Indian National Congress, which, confined till recently 
to the English language, are now largely carried on in Hindustani 
or Urdu, though this change is not universally approved, specially 
by the Tamil, Telegu and Malayalam-speaking people of Southern 
India and the Bengali and Assamese-speaking people of the east. 
Between the two rival claimants for the position of India’s modern 
lingua franca, it is not for us to decide. The decision moreover is' 
not likely to be of greater value than Eoger de Coverley’s famous 
decision that “ much may be said on both sides.” But the main 
objection to the English language is that it is not ‘ national, ’ — 
that is, not a product of the genius of the people as Hindustani 
or Urdu is, and must needs therefore give something of a foreign 
tmm to thoughts and feelings conveyed in a foreign mode of ex- 
pression. 

Side by side with the movement in favour of a common 
language, there is a movement for a common script. The neces- 
sity for it is thus expressed by Mr. Govinda Das : ” Many com- 
plicated scripts are further anti-national forces. They make for 
division where there need be none. If, for instance, Marathi, 
Guzerati, Hindi, Urdu, Maithili and Bengali were all to be 
printed and written in one script, how very much easier it would . 
become for people to understand each other and read each other’s 
literature.” Mrs. Annie Besant also speaks to the same effect 
and recommends the adoption of one form of writing which, in 
her opinion, would remove the great bar to nationality presented 
by diversity of languages in India. But she leaves out of ac- 
count the question of the non-Aiyan Tamil, Telegu and Malaya- 
1am languages. The opinion has been mainly divided between 
Devanagri alphabet and the Eoman, and the Nagri Pracarini 
Sahha at Benares is identified with the cause of. the former. The 
main difficulty of a common script is that of com^Drehending both 
the Aryan and the non-Aryan languages, and experiments are 


I'i Govinda Das’s Governance of India, pp. 244-246. 

Sec Annie Besant’s Address on What is a Nation ? 

WIS). 


(Adyar Bulletin, May-June, 
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•being made to invent such a script of whiob Mr. Kama Ayyar's 
Taraka Lipi may be cited as an interesting instance.*® 

In speaking of India’s heritage of ancient literature, it is 
necessary to use a good deal of caution. We have said that in 
India, standard languages have grown up in close connection witli 
systems of religious culture. Hence different languages are held 
to be ‘ sacred ’ by different sections of the people — Sanskrit is 
the sacred language of the Hindus, Pali of the Buddhists, Prakrit 
' of the Jains, Gurumukhi of the Sikhs, etc. The sacred literature 
■embodied in each of these different languages forms respectively 
the bond of intellectual 'kinship among adherents of the particular 
' religious system of which the language is the vehicle. Thus it 
•'cannot be said that India has an ancient national literature in 
.any proper sense. In recent times, there has been no doubt a 

■ remarkable growth of the sense of history among the Indians, 

■ and it has affected deeply the intellectual attitude of educated 
' people towards the sectional and denominational character of their 
, ancient literature. The whole of it, without denominational 

distinctions, is regarded as the expression and achievement of 
Indian genius from an historical point of view. But this outlook 
on ancient Indian literature is confined to the so-called intelli- 
■gentsia and it is determined not by the spirit and influence of the 
•literature itself, but by its historical value and significance. The 
speeches by Indian nationalists, from the platform of the Indian 
^National Congress, which it is unnecessary for us to cite, are 
strongly illustrative of this outlook. In a later chapter, we 
shall deal with the point further and show how this quickened 
historical sense affects development of literature iu the modern 
•vernaculars. 

The artistic achievements of India in the past are now 
well-known. The researches of Fergusson, Havell and others 
have thrown a flood of light on India’s architectural monuments, 
which embody different styles, modes and constructive principles 
..prevalent at different ages, and indicate periods of growth, de- 
'cay and renaissance. Less durable than these architectural 
'monuments, immortalised in rock, stone and marble, are the 

IS Sec N. M Hama Ayyar's booklet on Taroka Lipi rrhicb is a new eliorthand 
icnpt for all Indian hagmees, Aryan and .Hon-Arjnn. Mr. Ajyar is a totor at tne 
^national. College-of Commerce, Madras. 
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"‘achievements of the art of painting. But as many of these were 
mural paintings, as in the caves of Ajanta, Bagh and Siguriya, 
they have lasted down to our day in defiance of time. Thanks to 
the efforts of the School of Art in Calcutta, we now possess also 
a collection of other ancient Indian paintings of the Eajput and • 
Mogul schools. Amidst all their differences of form and diver- 
sities of style, they show a certain unity of tradition which has 
been revived in our day by Abanindranath Tagore and his disciples 
in Calcutta. The bearing of this artistic renaissance, which is'" 
as yet confined to one particular group of Indian painters, on the' 
subject of Indian nationality will be dealt with elsewhere. 


The Problem of Nationality. 


The ‘ Unilies ’ and the Psychological 
View-Point. 

Alter the foregoing estimate of the basic factors of Indian 
Ufe, let us turn to a general consideration of the problem of 
nationality. Nationality has come to occupy an increasingly 
important place in recent discussions of political philosophy. 
The ancient philosophers of the city-state and the mediseva! 

. builders of imaginary commonwealths knew nothing of if. Prom 
-a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, it threatens now to over- 
spread the entire horizon of world-politics. 

It is in the social and political speculations that foreran 
the French Revolution that we find the first vague recognition 
of this political entity. The existence of a nation, says Eenan, 
is a continued plehiscitum.' Rousseau’s doctrine of Volonte 
'.Generale, which re-appears in recent politics as an atavistic form 
_in the Doctrine of Self-determination, may be taken as the first 
^definite recognition of a new basis of state, the existence of an 
underlying, continuing plehiscitum. Since the time of Rousseau, 
the consciousness of its existence has grown steadily and the 
tendency to make it the basis of state organisation has expressed 
itself in Europe with greater or less success throughout the 
' nineteenth century in successive historic events — the inde- ' 
■pendence of Greece, the independence of Hungary, the unifica- 
tion and ‘ resurrection ’ of Italy, release from Turkish empire 
of the Danubian Principalities, the rise of Bulgaria and 
Thessaly, the union of the German states, the revolt of Poland 
■ against Russia, national movements in Ireland by the Young 
Ireland Party, the Fenians and the Parnellians. Behind all 
, these strifes and struggles of the century, there is a new force 
working, the urge of a growingly clear consciousness that wher- 
ever the forces of history have established such a union among a 

' 1 •* The exiatcnce ot a Nation la {if the meUphot be permissible) a conUnued 

rlebiscitnni aa the esiatence of the iodieidnal ia a perpetual affirmation of life.”--Ilenan 
in Nation in Lalor'a Ency: Pol. Seienee (quoted by Dr. Willoughby in hia EzamnaUon 

o/ Nottire 0 / St<3fe,l91le'p. 12). . ' ' 
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people that it feels unanimously the call to a separate political 
destiny, its distinctness must be established and maintained. 

The ancient and mediasval world of the west had different 
types of political association — the tribe, the city-state, the clan, 
the small regional state, the league, the federation, the em|)ire and’ 
the world-state. But the modern western world which was usher- 
ed in by the French Eevolution has developed a new type, viz., 
the nation. It is an entirely new unit of human aggregation, a 
new form of political life. “ To build a strong and durable body 
■and vital functioning for a distinct, powerful, well-centred and 
well-diffused corporate ego is its whole aim and method ’ ’ ^ The 
emergence of this new principle of political reconstruction which 
marks the striking difference, explained elsewhere, between the 
Treaty of Vienna and the Treaty of Versailles has necessitated a 
more and more searching examination of the origin, character and 
limits of the political entity called the nation and the proper sphere 
for the application of the principle of nationality. 

It is not possible for us within the limits of our subject to 
launch upon an exhaustive examination of the origin of the nation. 
The nations^ of Europe had their origins during ‘ ‘ the long period 
of' dissolution and reconstruction which we call the Middle Ages.” ^ 
Two theories have been suggested to account for their growth — by 
Pollard ^ and Wells ® respectively. 

European history shows the first appearance of modern 
peoples on its stage in the role of wanderers, having but the slight- 
est connection with the soil.® When these wandering peoples 
after the confusion of wars and migrations settled down under 
systems of political government, historically the beginnings of 
nations were made. The fact of territorial settlement, according 
to Pollard, was the germ of nationality, while according to 
Wells, it was rather that community of will which was inherited 
b}?’ their settled life from previous nomadic condition. As 
wandering peoples, their main bond of association had been 
relationship of blood, real or fictitious, but when they staked out 


Avirobindo Ghosh’s Ideal of Human Unity, p. 119. 

3 Per Sidgwick : Development of European Polity, p. 187. 
^ See Pollard’s Factors of Modern History, Ch. I. 

5 See H. G. Wells’s The Outline of History, pp. 387-388. 

K 'See Pollard’s Factors, etc., 'p. 17. 
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ureas of conquest and colonisation, territorial proximity replaced 
the relationship of blood as the bond of society. “ It is this asso- 
ciation of men with different parts of the earth’s surface which 
begins the process of differentiating modern nations from one 
another, and drives vertical national lines down through the 
horizontal cosmopolitan lines.” ’ Pollard traces this process 
through the substitution of personal relationship by the terri- 
torial, implied in the Feudal system, the growth of the concep- 
tion of territorial sovereignty, the transformation of personal 
groups such as the ‘ hundred ’ and the ‘ tithing ’ in England into 
geographical divisions, the development of the law of the land 
instead of the law of persons, — in short the whole phenomena of 
what he calls ' territoriahsm.’ Wells, on the other hand, seems 
to suggest that the- modern feeling of nationality is directly 
descended through a long course of evolution from a trait of the 
nomadic life of the wandering peoples. ‘‘The primitive civili- 
zations were,” says Wells, “ communities of obedience, obedience 
to god-kings or kings under gods was tlieir cement ; the nomadic 
tendency on the other hand has always been towards a different 
type of association which we shall call here ‘ a community of will.’ 
In a wandering fighting community the individual must bo at once 
self-restrained and disciplined. The chiefs of such communities 
must be chiefs who are followed, and not masters who compel.” ' 
The antagoni.sm between the method of obedience and the method 
of will is, according to Wells, a world-wide phenomenon, and to 
the victory of the ‘ method of will ’ in Europe, the . inevitable 
characteristic of political organisation developed by originally 
nomadic peoples, must he attributed the transition from the old 
world of ‘ non-clective divinity of kings and of their natural and 
inherent right to rule ’ to the modern order of nation-states. . 

Whatever may be the true origin of the nation, — and re- 
searches into it cannot yet be said to be complete or exhaustive, — 
it is clear that nations, wlicrever found, are historic groudhs. A 
present nation pre-siipposes a past, and cannot be brought into 
existence in a day like a state or an empire by contract, revolution, 
or conquest. Not only its political character, its institutions, its 
social polity, but the very fact of its nationhood must he the last 

» Ib,d. p. 10. 

# Wdls’s Oulline, p. 387. 
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wliicli India !ms inherited from her hoary past, yet the conception 
of nationality in Japan is not exactly the political conception with 
which European ivriters on political philosophy have familiarised 
ns. It has its roots in and draws its sap from the inner spirit of 
Shintoism — a living and continuing realisation of unity and 
identity with the worshipped ancestors of the Emperor and the 
people.” Territorialism has little to do with the growth of this 
feeling, though, as the student of Japanese history knows, the 
break-up of tribes and clans in the islands necessitated the transi- 
tion from the clannish and tribal system of government to the local 
and territorial.” But the feeling of nationality in Japan grew 
really out of the realisation of the oneness and sameness of the 
people for ‘ ages eternal,’ the transmitted spirits of the ancestors 
making this vital continuity. The constitution, law, religion and 
domestic life of the people are all determined by this ancestor- 
worshipping spirit of Shintoism.” The present constitution of 
the Japanese Empire was promulgated m 1889, and in the 
preamble of the constitution, the Emperor declared : “ Having by 
the virtues of Our Ancestors ascended the throne by a lineal suc- 
cession unbroken for ages eternal • remembering that Our beloved 
subjects are the very same that have been favoured with the bene- 
volent care and affectionate vigilance of Our Ancestors, etc. ' ’ “ 
The expression shows accurately Japanese nationality at its two 
poles — loyalty rooted in ancestry and patriotism derived from 
ancestry — the Eternal Mikado and the ‘ very same ’ people. In 
some respects, the attitude of a people towards the mother country 
is a test of nationality. We have had occasion previously to 
comment on the attitude of the Hindus towards the country of 
their birth.” To them, the country is the embodiment and 
symbol of their special religions culture, — to the Japanese, a,5 
Dr. Nitobe puts it, “ it is the sacred abode of the gods, the spirits 

» aee Stead's Japan by the Japanese (1904>— Essay oa Ancestor-'worshjp by Pro/. 
Hozumi, pp 281-305 Also Henry Dyer’s Dai Nippon (1905). CIi. HI., Pisley’s remarka 
m The People of India (Crooke's Ed), pp. 296-298, on Japanese nationality. 

« See KnoT’a Imperial Japan (1005), pp. 44-54 “ Since tbc Great reform of the 
Taika era, inspite of the fact that the clan system continued for a long time afterward?, 
the basis of admmistratiTe division of the country gradually changed from heing personal 
to being territorial.” (Hozumi)— Stead’s Japan by the Japanese, p. 297. 

w This has been ably c’^pUined and dealt with by Prof. Hozumi (see Japan by the 
Japanese, pp. 2S1-305). 
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of our .forefathers.” The two orders of ideas are different and 
the}^ both differ siibstantiahj^ from the sense of nationalitj;^ that 
animates the bosom of the Englisliman or the Trench. Japanese 
nationalit}^ is thus a reflex of the Japanese religion of Shintoism. 
A European test or standard of nationality would clearly he inap- 
plicable here. 

The prevailing conceptions of political science have been 
arrived at by different methods. The modes of thinking and 
reasoning emplo^’ed have been so divergent and various that some 
scholars have felt a good deal of hesitation in giving to political 
speculations the name of science at all. One of these modes is 
the Historico-comparative Method which “ aims through the 
study of existing politics and those which have existed in the past 
to assemble a definite bod}^ of material from which the investigator 
by selection, comparison and elimination may discover the ideal 
t3^pes and progressive forces of political history.” It is by a loose 
application of this method that western political pbilosophers have 
arrived at the ideal conception of the Nation. Thus according 
to the recent classification by Israil Zangwill, nations are Simple, 
^Complex, Compound or H^^brid according to the condition in 
which the normal ‘ unities,’ e.g., of race, of language, of religion, 
etc., subsist in them, all these types tending to the ideal type of 
Simple Nationality.^® The definitions of the Nation are numerous, 
as every tyro in western political science knows, and all these 
definitions are based on combinations of certain factors which 
prominentl}’^ spring to .view in the life-histories of European 
nations and which have not inaptly been called the ‘unities.’ 
Thus common language is a unity, common racial descent is a 
unity, common religion is a unity and so on ; and a nation is said 
to be' the psychological sum of these unities, although the calculus 
of each philosopher may differ. It is an interesting study in 
confusion which mars the political science of the west to observe 
the divergent conceptions that have been held of the relation of 
these so-called ‘ unities ’ to nationality. In whatever way this 


Quoted in Dyer’s Dai 'Nippon, p. 35. 

^'1 Garner’s Introduction to Political Science, p. 26. Garner calls it tlie Comparative 
Method and considers the Historical Method to be a particular form of it, p. 28. 

IS See Zang'will’s Principle of Nationalities (Conway Memorial Lecture). 
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relation may be conceived, it is falsified by the facts of history. 
Bamsay Muir, after considering them one by one, ” thus sums up 
his conclusion of the matter, “ Nationality then is an -elusive idea, 
difficult to define. It cannot be tested or analysed by formulaj, 
such as German professors love. Least of all must it be inter- 
preted by the brutal and childish doctrine of racialism. Its 
essence is a sentiment. The fact is that the so-called Historico- 
comparative Method of political philosophy has many inherent 
defects and they vitiate any political conception arrived at by that 
method. The facts with which political science has to deal have 
not the ' interchangeable variability ’ of matter ; the essential 
diversities being infinite, its generalisations cannot attain the 
quality of universal applicability like the laws of the physical 
sciences. History moreover is always in the making and has not 
yet been reduced to tbe perfection of a science which makes 
prevision possible. Tlius the incompleteness and uncertainty of 
history, coupled with the inevitable narrowness of the scope of 
comparison m the social sciences, renders the Historico-comparn- 
tive Method essentially defective. A conception arrived at by it 
can be only relatively true. In dealing with the conception of 
nationality, Muir tacitly recognises this difficulty and says ; "It 
is a conception and a mode of political organisation, peculiar 
(until these latter days) to Europe, unless we are to see in Japan 
a unique instance of its independent growth. It arose in Europe 
under the special circumstances of the medifoval jieriod ; and be- 
cause the experience of the earliest successfully establish- 
ed nation-states showed that the conception wa.s e.xtraordinari!y 
well fitted tor the encouragement of the great western ideas of 
Law and Liberty, and also because tbe potentiality of nation-states 
existed in a remarkable degice all over Europe, it lias expanded 
itself during the modern age over almost tbe whole of the con- 
tinent.” We have already seen that Japanese nationality that 
Muir speaks of sprang from a different principle altogether. 

Let us consider also the validity of the ‘unities’ as tests. They 
have been differently enumerated by different writers. Wc sball 
take for our purpose one of these enumerations, preferably Prof. 
Muir’s .— (i) the occupation of a defined geographical area with 


■'I JlHir’6 Wfltiormlwm anil Internationalisin. pp- 30-45 
ibid, pp. 46*47. 
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n cliamclcr of its own, (//) unity of race, (Hi) unity of language, 
(iu) unity of religion, (r) common subjection, (in) community of 
economic interest, and (ni) jjosscssion of a common tradition. 

Now eacli of these factors is hv itself a mere l)ond of association 

• 

lielping to mark olf one group of peo}>le from another, say, in the 
same way as tlie memhers (d a Shakc'speare tsociely may he marked 
off from anv other association hv theii’ common interest in 

4 « 

Shakes]>earean study, 'riie esscmtial thing to consider is its 
psychological value in rekition to the com])lexus of feeling, called 
Nationality. It is unnecessary for us to take them one by one, 
as it would he doing over again what IMuir has admirably done, 
and a critical estimate of them will land us in the same position 
as jMuir's who says; “No single factor, neither geographical 
unity, nor race, nor language, nor religion, nor a common body 
of custom, nor community of economic interest, seems to be 
indi.spensahlc to nationhood ; and even the possession of common 
traditions, though the most powerful of binding forces, need not 
prevent the inclusion within a nation of elements which do not 

fully share these traditions. Some, at least, of these ties of 

. •* ' 

affinity the ))eojTile that claims nationhood must possess, but no one 
of them is e.ssential, or can he used as a certain criterion.'*” Now 
the position taken up by the learned })rofessor implies that there 
may be all .sorts of diversities in the life of a people, but if there are 
some of these factors present, i.c., if there be some ground of unity 
whicli the people can seize upon, they have a chance of developing 
a sense of nationality. It amounts to saying in other words that 
consciousness of nationality among a people is a growth which 
must somewhere have a I'oot which may be any of the ‘unities ’ 
enumerated above. This obviously does not go very far in 
explaining or accounting for the feeling of nationality itself, 
though it points the way to a line of thought and speculation upon 
the subject which Maclilougall has tried to explore. “Prof. 
Muir,” says MacDougall, “ has the merit of recognising the 
essentially ps^^'chological nature of his problem.” 

Let us try to make the position clear by concrete examples. 
Before and during the last European War, the national feeling in 


Ibid, pp. 31-45. 

2--! Ibid, p. 50. 

MacDougall’s Group Mind, p. 99. 
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Germany was excited by an appeal to a supposed theory -of the 
racial iiurity of the Germans of which Houston Chamberlain was 
the loudest mouthpiece and stoutest champion. The mentality 
of the German people at tl)e time was such that the feeling of 
nationality actually throve on the siippo.sition, however false, of 
the purity and unity of the Teutonic race. But this ‘ unity ’ 
might not have succeeded in evoking any national feeling in a 
country where the psychological conditions were not the same. 
At the present time, the Czecho-slavs are developing a sense of 
nationality by recalling the traditions of the long defunct Bohemian 
kingdom, the martyrdom of Hus ahd the bravery of Ziska. In 
their case, the popular mind has seized upon ‘ the factor of the 
possession of common traditions’ as the ground for the development 
of nationality. Since the establishment of the Gaelic League, 
Ireland has been insisting on the unity of language as the 
basis of their nationality, and similar examples may be easily 
multiplied by any student of contemporary history. In these 
oases the characteristic mentality of the people seeks only for some 
congenial factor of unity as a convenient spool on which to wind 
the complex feeling of nationality. It is significant in this con- 
nection to oonsiderihe modern phenomenon of ‘ irredentism.’ A 
dispersed people, yet feeling and realising their essential unity, 
seeks to establisli itself on one of the unities, ai2., the occupation 
of a definite geographical area, and it is this longing that serves 
to rationalise the Zionist movement among the Jews,^* the cry of 
Italia Irredenta “ and ‘ Poland for the Poles.’ 

We observe then that people with an awakened consciousnes'- 
seek as the. basis of nationality for one sort of ‘ unity ’ or more 
in preference to others in accordance with the characteristic trend 
of the popular mind. The reason for tliis preference is to be 
looked for in the fact that the entities expressed by the terms, 
country, race, language, religion, etc., have different values and 
implications to different peoples. We Iiave already seen, what 
the mother-country stands for to the Hindu mind is different from 
what it is to the English. French or Japanese mind ; tlie Hindu 
conception of religion again differs wholly from any western con- 
ception of it ; race does not imply to an Indian mind exactly what 

** See Hosiner’s Jews (Story of the Nations Series). 

» See Heamshaw’e Main Carrents of European Hwtory (1917), p. 2J2. 
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it implies to a westerner and a race-conflict, that ultimately 
resolves itself into what Carlyle somewhat cynically remarked as 
the perennial question between two human beings, viz., ‘ Can I 
eat you ? ’ ‘ Can 3^011 eat me ? ’ is altogether incomprehensible to 
a Hindu. The psychological responses evoked by appeals' to 
country, race, language or religion would vary in degree and kind 
among peoples nurtured in different cultural traditions. 

The reason for the inadequate appreciation of this aspect of 
the so-called ‘ unities ’ by western writers and philosophers is not 
far to seek. The traditions of culture and the results of history fix 
in the popular mind the peculiar colour or the subtle nuance that 
hangs round the conceptions of political philosophy. They cannot 
be treated as categorical verities, unchangeable by degrees of 
latitude on longitude. As perceived by the popular mind, they 
are not fundamental abstractions, devoid of all colour and un- 
affected by all mental peculiarity. But they call up long trains 
of associations and act like words of incantation somewhat in the 
manner that Macaulay attributed to the proper names of Milton’s 
poetry. But so far as European political philosophy is concerned, 
the terms, race, language, religion, etc., have been practically 
fixed. “ Europe,” saj^s Dr. Tagore, ” is one country made into 
many,” and this aspect of European history and culture was 
emphasised years ago by Freeman in his Unity of History and 
recently by Marvin in his Unity of Western Civilization (1915). 
” European history, from its first glimmerings to our day, is one 
unbroken drama, no part of which can be rightly understood 
without reference to the other parts which come before and after 
it. We are learning that of this great drama Eome is the centre, 
the point to which all roads lead and from which all roads lead no 
less. The world of independent Greece stands on one side of it ■ 
the world of modern Europe stands on another.” The result of 
this unity of European history and culture is that the basic con- 
ceptions of western political philosophy are fixed and settled both as 
fco their contents and their limits. But Asia has no part or share 
in this unity nor can it boast of any such unity of history and 
culture as Europe, and hence the political conceptions of Europe 


14 


VB Jb’reeman’s Unity of. History. 
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when transported into Asia suffer a kind of ‘ sea-change,’ as di£5- 
cult to define and almost as impalpable. In estimating the 
nationality of an Asiatic people, the test of the ‘unities’ which may 
work well enough so far as European peoples are concerned lose 
their value as standards, for they themselves require to be valued 
afresh. Japan has been recognised and accepted as a nation by 
Europe. But the Japanese nationalist will probably attribute the 
feeling of nationality to Shintoism rather than to any of the 
‘ unities,' laid down in European political philosophy. It is not 
the unities of race, language, religion, tradition or geographical 
location that he values, but the almost physical unity of the 
Japanese people, continuous from generation to generation, 
through the past, the present and the future, that is the logical 
consequence of his Shinto faith. 

The problem of nationality is thus not so simple as it may 
outwardly appear. The so-called ‘ unities ’ are at bottom material 
factors in the economy of the life of a people. Whether the 
popular mind will act upon or react to any of these factors depends 
upon the quality of the popular mind which again is the resultant 
of history and culture. European history and culture certainly 
produce that quality of mind which can readily seize upon any of 
these unities ■ the peoples of Europe know and understand the 
force of race and may be touched by it into a consciousness of 
nationality ; they realise the value and importance of geographical 
boundaries in the vicissitudes of European history, and readily 
.seize upon the unity of geographical location ae a ground of 
nationality ; they feel the power of language as a national barrier 
and the value of possession of a common tradition, of suffering 
and striving together, of common subjection to a foreign 
conqueror, of common efforts for political amelioration, as an 
' incentive to the growth of nationality. All this knowledge, 
understanding, realisation and feeling comes of historical experi- 
ences undergone by previous generations and of culture handed 
down and conserved from age to age. But the history and culture of 
an Asiatic country like India contains, it may be, none of those 
accumulated experiences that give that knowledge, understanding, 
realisation and feeling, — in short that special mentality, — which 
may fit the popular mind to seize upon any of these factors called 
the ‘unities.’ It may reach out towards something new, something 
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beyond the scope of the historical experiences which western 
political phiIoso})hy generalises upon. 

One of the ‘ unities/ India undoubtedly possesses and has 
possessed throughout the longer part of her history : it is the unity 
of geography. A glance at the map of India shows that it is a 
clean-cut geographical unit, so securely bounded by the mountain 
and the sea as to he incapable of ‘ shading olT ’ round its 
borders. Jt is trenchanlly marked oil from the rest of the world 
and constitutes a complete territorial whole, d'his outward unity 
of India has been emj)hasised by \'inrenl Smith"' and others, 
though the school of writers, whom we have designated before as 
the Anglo-Indian school, has sometimes sought to deny or mini- 
mise it. Nor is this geographical unity merely a dead appearance 
on the ma]), for the Indian mind in the post-l'cdic limes succeeded 
remarkably in grasjting this unity and realising its consequences. 
Now, territorial unity leads to certain psychological consequences 
— first, it gives rise to the idea of inclusion of this territory 
under one rule or in one state which marks the inevitable transi- 
tion from tribal or clannish chieftainshi]) to territorial sovereignty, 
and second, it develops the idea of pniric or fatherland, the con- 
nection of human eil'orts and activities with a definite geographical 
area : “ having a common region of birth people living therein 
connect 'the work, the institutions, the ideals, and the purposes 
of their lives with th;it region ‘'"Uhus diversifying the unity of 
history into numerous regional histories. These consequences do 
not issue exactly from the factum of territorial unity, but from the 
psychological conception thereof by the j)opular mind. 

In the ancient literature and history of India, we can discover 
clearly the traces of these psychological consequences which 
develop in the post-Vedic age. The VedaS reveal no doubt a 
state of society which has not yet outgrown completely the habits 
of previous wandering stage. The people are not yet firmly rooted 
to the soil. Thus the king is referred to as the king of the people, 
Jana or Vis,^® the subordinate chieftains are called Vispatis (lords 

I 

'^1 Smith’s Early HiHonj of India {3rd Ed.), p. 5 — “ India, encircled as .slie is by 
seas and monntains, is indisputably a geographical unity, and, ns such, is designated by 
one name.” 

JMivedita’s Civic and National Ideals (1918), p. 57. 

^ See the references collected in E. C. Mazurridar’s Corporate Life in Ancient India 
(1918), p. 42. 
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of people),®’ beads of families are called Kidapas (protectors of 
family),” and chiefs presiding over circles of Kulapas are called 
Brajapatis (lords of circles),® though we find mention of an. officer 
called Gramani (Village lord) “ whose functions are undoubtedly 
connected with a defined area of land. In Vedic literature too 
names of places are frequently derived from the names of tribes in- 
habiting them. All this points to the conclusion that the organi- 
sation of life and polity in the Vedic tunes did not rest so much on 
a territorial basis as on the tribal. But we discover at the same 
time a genuine love of the soil and its physical features, — its fauna 
and flora, its rivers, mountains and valleys, its teeming life and 
ceaseless bounty — such as is expressed in the Nadi-Sukta of the- 
Eig-veda” and the Prithhn-Sukta oi the Atliarva-veda.® This 
love of the soil deepened and expanded till the conception of the 
country as sanctified land emerged in the Ptiranas and the epics.- 
It roused a geographical consciousness, so to speak, a realisation of 
the territorial basis of the lifg of socmty. Thus in the Ptiranas 
and in the epics we find elaborate descriptions of the country, its 
shape and physical features, its cities and provinces, its fauna and 
flora, which cover the whole extent of the peninsula from the 
northern mountain to the southern seas.“ The conception of 
' fatherland ’ veas thus definitely fixed in the Indian mind.and was 
expressed by the name Bharatvarsa for the whole country. It was 
regarded as the Karmabhumi, the land with which all the efforts 
and activities of the Indians must be specially connected.” With 
this grow'th of the feeling of what Kamsay Muir would call ' terri- 
torialism,’ the old idea of tribal and clannish chieftainship was 
also transformed into the idea of territorial sovereignty and empire. 
Thus the formula for anointing a king in the ceremony of Eajasuya 
shows the survival of the old idea of tribal monarchy (e.g., 
ITfS -Slinfri Tl^qra )■ the term ‘ Rajya ’ always 


30 Rig-veda, I, 37, 8; i, 13, 3; i, 26. 7; i, 164, I, etc. (see Jlacdonell and Eeith's 
Vedic Index). 

31 See M. and K.’s Vedic Index. 

31 Ibid. 

3J Ibid. 

3« JJij-teda, X, 76. 

3» Atharca-veda, xu, 1, 

38 See Vtiru Pvrana, II, 3; and other Pnranaslike Garuda, Vayu, etc., op.ctt., ond 
also Varaha Milnra’a Vrihat Samhita, Chapter XU'; ilfoliobliarola, Fwma Parca, Passim. 
See Pisnii Purana, II, 3, 1, IT. 
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ienoting not territory, but dominion.^® But the transition to 
territorial kingship is clear where in the Aitareya Brahmana, 
monarchy at its highest is defined as embracing an empire up to 
che natural boundaries, establishing one administration in the land 
ap to the seas.^® In later literature, kingdom (Eajya) is always 
denoted on the territorial basis. It is superfluous to mention the 
attempts that were made in the long course of Indian history to 
build up in India all-embracing empires, answering to the con- 
ception of the Aitareya Brahmana of monarchy at its highest. 

- The emergence of the idea of patrie and the idea of territorial 
monarchy shows conclusiYely the grasp by the Indian mind of the 
fact of the geographical unity of the country. This unity might 
have been the basis for the growth and development of a feeling of 
nationality in the same way as the conception of Italian unity be- 
came in Italy in the forties of tlie last century, if the Indian mind 
had been constituted differently from what it is. To the European 
mind therefore it seems as though, in the words of William Archer, 
“ from the dawn of history India has suffered from what may be 
called an- arrested predestination.” Instead of developing the 
feeling of nationality in its European sense, Indian mind ran off 
at a tangent towards the conception of a religious and cultural unity 
for India that finds so unique an expression in the extensive estab- 
lishment of shrines and institution of pilgrimages. 

The besetting vice of western political philosophy has hitherto 
been the scant attention given to the psychological implications of 
political problems. Psychology, as Marvin says, is the charac- 
teristic science added to the hierarchy in our period : “it has 
crowned biology and is exercising a profound influence on philo- 
sophy, literature and even politics.” There has recently arisen, 


3“ Bee Satapatlia Brahmana, v. 4, 2, 3, etc. 

Bee references to the word ‘ Eajya ’ collected in Mukerjee’s Fundamental Unity of 
India, p. 74. 

3a Aitareya Brahmana — 

✓ 

This is the vow taken by the king in a special form of consecration ceremony. 

Bee William Archer’s A Vision of India (published in The Daily News and Leader, 
January, 1914) — “ From the dawn of history, India has suffered from what may he called 
an arrested predestination. She. was clearly predestined to unity, yet she could never per- 
manently attain it. Geographically she was marked off from the rest of the world more 
trenchantly than almost any other region not absolutely an island.” 

<1 Marvin’s Recent Developments of European Thought (1920). p. 20. 
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specially in France, a school of social thinkers who seek to explain 
social phenomena and interpret social institutions through psycho- 
logical laws.® Whatever criticism may be levelled at the method 
of this school, there is no doubt that it is bound to exercise an in- 
creasing influence on the discussion of political problems. The 
problem of Nationality has recently been attacked by MacDougall 
from the psychological stand-point of this school. 

After criticising Muir’s analysis of Nationality, MacDougall 
asks : ‘ ‘ What then is the essential condition for lack of which 

any such people would fall short of nationhood ? ” His answer is 
— organisation ; ‘‘not material organisation, but such mental 
organisation as will render the group capable of effective group life, 
of collective deliberation and collective volition.”® The learned 
professor then goes on to discuss the formative factors of this men- 
tal organisation and collective mental life and character of a people, 
viz., homogeneity, free communication and leadership.” It is 
beside our purpose to launch upon a criticism of MaoDougall’s 
views on this point, which in fact lend themselves easily to cri- 
ticism, but we propose only to indicate the psychological point of 
view from which alone the problem of nationality can be fruitfully 
interpreted. Tlius we can estimate the real value of the so-called 
‘ unities,’ only when we throw this psychological aspect of the 
problem in its proper perspective. MacDougall is nearer the 
mark tlian any other writer when he e.xposes the futility of attempts 
‘ ‘ to discover the true secret of nationality in such considerations as 
geographical boundaries, race, language, history, and above all 
economic factors.” ® ” They (political philosophers) do not see,” 

continues MacDougall, ‘‘ that each and all of these conditions, real 
and important though they are and have been in shaping the history 
and determining the existence of nations, only play their parts in- 
directly by affecting men’s minds, their beliefs, opinions, and 
sentiments, especially by favouring or repressing the development 
in each people of the idea of the nation.” To this a rider needs to 
be added that they mil so affect, only in the manner in which 
men’s minds will understand them and to the extent to wliich they 
are fitted by history and culture to appraise and apprcciafo them. 

« See Garaer’a Iiitroditclicn to Pidtltca} Settnet p 25 and luyt-notn. No 2 

« MacDougall’s Croup Afincf, p 100. 

M Ibid, Chapters "VTI, ITII, IX. 
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Now the ‘ menial organisation ' that MacDoiigall speaks of, 
whatevGi’ be its ultimate foi’inalivc factors on ps3Thological 
analysis, cannot be regarded as an immnlable quality. We have 
too often seen peoples in the course of world’s history, for whom 
nationnlity seemed to be a wholly impossil)]c dream or a hopelessly 
lost cause, develo})ing by im]ierce])tihle degrees a collective political 
personality. Even after the last Eurojiean War, we find the age- 
long story of the growth of nations rcjteated. Even so far as Europe 
is concerned, — a continent where before tlie War the national 
aggregates seemed so integral, so fixed in their places in the table 
(with the minor exception of the fluctuating Balkan States), — there 
is no knowing among statesmen at tlic ])i’escnt time wliat possi- 
bilities, in the way of disintegration of old nations and the forma- 
tion of new ones, the era to come may not reveal. These changes 
undoubtedly are due to the mutations of the ‘ mental organisation ’ 
of peoples. The progress of history introduces new forces which 
play effectively on the factors which go to constitute it, tending to 
break it up or change its direction or confirm and consolidate it. 
Tlie loose elements of group mind may be organised by new forces 
acting upon them, thus creating a nation where previously there 
was none, the contrary case being also equally possible. When 
this fact is realised, it becomes a message of hope for potential 
nations struggling to be. ’I'he lack of the so-called ‘ unities,’ which 
fate may deny to a people, need not be a disappointing considera- 
tion. As we have pointed out in the Introduction, failure to realise 
this fact is responsible for many of the futilities on the subject of 
Indian nationality preached by the Anglo-Indian school as well as 
by its opponent, the old party of the Indian National Congress. 

The question of the development of Indian nationality is 
therefore not a question of artificially bringing about the ‘ unities ’ 
— developing a common language, a common religion, a 'common 
culture or tradition for India, but of mental organisation. In 
order to understand rightly the direction which this organisation 
must take, we have to consider a number of psychological factors. 
These factors are not immutably fixed quantities, but rather they 
are tendencies which have come into existence in response to his- 
tory 'and culture and are liable to change through the operation of 
similar causes. It must be understood however that a general 
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statement, thus framed, obscures by its very generality the inward 
complexities of the problem. There is a prodigiously close connec- 
tion between the successive states of mind, collectively considered, 
of a people, and the outward appearances of their, history which 
cannot be stated merely as that of cause and effect. As Eibot says, 

‘ ‘ In the social and political order, effects and causes are not pre- 
sented under the form of a" simple series as in the physical order; 
we rather find a reciprocity of action between them. The character 
produces the institutions and they in turn form character; thus 
after several generations, the two are but one, the institutions are 
but the character rendered visible and permanent.”*® ' But a 
realisation of the mutability of a people’s collective psychology, 
which history constantly emphasises, is a corrective of the error of 
what Dr. Stein calls ' sociological determinism through blood.’” 
In Germany recently this error was clothed with all the seductive 
charms of neo-romantic mysticism by Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, the great Anglo-German ‘ mesmerist in penmanship, thought- 
reader of history.’” He attributed all the modern culture of , 
Europe to the operation of one plastic cause, viz., the German 
‘ race.’ Among a certain class of writers, there is a tendency to 
make a fetish of the fixity of certain racial qualities, which gives 
rise to such false and facile generalisations as for instance the reli- 
giosity of the Indian people or the love of liberty of the British. 
The latter pretension has been effectively exposed by Prof. Pollard 
in his recent work on the Factors of ilndem History.*^ There is 
no doubt that race is responsible for certain innate qualities of a 
people, but speculations on the operation of these qualities require 
to be guarded against the excesses of logic. Hence modern philo- 
sophers try to be careful to avoid the error of sociological determi- 
nism. Thus MacDougall limits the operation of race during his- 
torical times to “ giving a constant bias to the evolution of the 
social environment,” while Stein calls race, “ a regulative idea, 
perhaps also only a heuristic principle, but surely no constitutive 


*6 aibot'8 Heredity (English Translation, 3rd Ed.. 1876). p. 109. , . , . . 

« Bee Dr Stein’s Phtlosophtenl Currents of the Present Day (Translated by bisir 
Kumar Maitra, 1918), Vol. I, p- 179* , _ . 

4 S Vide Houston Stewart Chamberlain's Foundation* of the 10th Century (m German) 
and criticism by Dr. Stein in Phiiosophteat Currents, Tr., Vol. I, pp. ICl Q. 

49 See Factors, pp. 73 S. 
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factor of history.”®® Just as' the individual mind grows and 
changes, so does the collective mind of a people-, and the presence 
of the element of heredity in either is equally felt, though it may 
be extremely difficult to define it in all the elusive subtlety of its 
operation. This principle of heredity appears in tendencies, con- 
stantly changing their direction and constantly being modified, 
though ultimately rooted perhaps in the depth and darkness of the 
undiscerned beginnings of history. 

Tt is an impossible demand on a writer on the subject of Indian 
nationality to enumerate like beads on a rosary the psychological 
factors' that would constitute the mental organisation necessary for 
the evolution of nationality in India. In the previous chapters, 
we have made an attempt to understand the basic factors of Indian 
life. We shall have to consider later on the new forces that arise / 
out of their conjuncture and the external forces that impinge upon 
them on all sides. ' It must be understood that we cannot achieve 
mathematical precision or attain any arithmetic summation and 
that political science ‘ ‘ is still probably the most incomplete and 
undeveloped of all social sciences.”®^ The problem of Indian 
nationality also is a unique one, — specious historical analogies do 
not solve it, current conceptions of political philosophy do not suit 
it, external appearances of Indian life and history serve often but 
to obscure it. We have to scrutinise the dim historical and 
psychological background before we pass on to the lighted fore- 
ground of the present time. 


15 


50 Stein’s Philosophical Currents, Tr., Vol. I, p. 185. 

51 Earner’s Introduction to Political Science, p. 19. 



Historical and Psychological Background — 
the Bash of Indian Nationality. 

In the Introduction, we pointed out that the past has two 
uses — objective and subjective. By observing the history of India 
from the objective point of view, we may indeed arrive at certain 
basic factors of Indian life. Eace, Eeligion, Culture, Social 
Tradition, Language, Literature and Art have developed certain 
conditions of existence through the forces of history. We have 
observed that these conditions do not answer to the normal 
' unities ’ of nationality as understood in western political science. 
They stand on a special footing in India which is hardly to be com- 
prehended by mere historical analogies. But with this discovery, 
the problem of Indian nationality does not end, but it is here that 
it really begins. 

The question which is vital to the problem is — how these basic 
factors affect the Indian mind. The problem of the evolution of 
nationality is in fact intimately bound up with and dependent on 
the ‘ histodioal and psychological background ’ that we touched 
upon in the last chapter. This background is created by the sub- 
jective attitude of the people towards the basic factors of their life, 
their own conception of their past India, says Mr. Cousins, lives 
in the imagination of the Indians. It is by their own reading, 
understanding and interpretation of their history that they will or 
will not attain and realise the conception of nationality. 

The history of India is admittedly vast and complicated. 

‘‘ Those who attempt to write on India,” said Dilke, " may 
indeed stand appalled at the complexity of the situation which has 
been brought about by her past history.”’ Attempts have been 
made by Indian scholars to reduce this complexity to the working 
of some inward philosophic principle. Eabindranath Tagore, for 
instance, would have us believe that the root-principle of Indian 
history is the principle of Synthesis. According to him, “ The 


t Blr Charlfs Wentworth Dilke*# Pfoblmi of Greater Britain, p. 405. 
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realisatiou of unity .in diversity, the establishment of a synthesis 
amidst variety, — ^that is the inherent, the Sanatana, Dharma of 
India. ’ ’ ^ Aurobinda Ghosh on the other hand finds this principle 
in Spirituality, and he traces through the entire history of Indian 
life, culture and civilization the many-sided working of this 
principle.^ Now, it is obvious that both of them fix their stand- 
point in Hindu culture and view the whole course of Indian history 
therefrom. They attempt to attune all the later developments of 
Indian history to the dominant notes of the culture of pre-Maham- 
madan period. It is again from this standpoint mainly that 
Nivedita perceives the possibility of Indian nationality when, as the 
creed of the Indian nationalist, she lays down the following — “ I 
believe that the strength which spoke in the Vedas and Uioani- 
shads, in the making of religions and empires, in the learning of 
scholars and the meditation of saints, is born once more amongst 
us, and its name to-day is Nationality.”'* This idea of Indian 
nationality as the modern reflex of ancient Hindu culture betrays 
' an entire misconception of its real basis. 

Let us consider briefly the main factors of the problem which 
we have so far tried to define and interpret. Take Eace first. 
Whether the amazing variety and multiplicity of races in India 
afford any argument against the possibility of Indian nationality 
depends entirely on the sense in which race is understood in India 
and the force with which the race-idea works on the popular mind. 
European history shows many instances of race-conflict which 
arises, often so sharply and suddenly, through attempts at self- 
assertion by a people who feel themselves to be one on account of 
historical kinship. Examples of similar race-conflict are not al- 
toe'ether unknown in Indian history. The Yedic conflict between, 
the Aryans and the non- Aryans is the most ancient example : a 
much later one is the conflict beWeen the ‘ Vedus ’ and ‘ Ariar ’ 
on one hand and the Dravidian tribes and clans of the south on 
the other, during the Maury an period, which has been recently 


■“i Tagore’s Greater India (1921), p. 31. 

3 See Aurobinda Ghose’s A Defence of Indian Culture (The Anja, Pondicharry, Vol. 


vi, Nos. 1, et seq.)- 

* See Nivedita’s A Daily Aspiration, for the Nationalist (A. Ghose’s The Ideal of the 
Karmayogin, p. 112). . 
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discovered by Krishnaswami Aiyanger from Tamil literature,* 
But all these racial conflicts were smoothed and flattened out by 
the pressure of a common Brahmanical culture. 'When this cul- 
ture had taken root in the Indian mind, the race idea was com- 
pletely subordinated to the idea of Acara : there was no longer 
any conflict between the Northern Aryans and the Southern and 
Eastern non-Aryans, hut between those who adhered to the Shastric 
Acara and those who did not. Hence arose the age-long problem of. 
the so-called ‘ untouchable classes ’ in India, the enmity between 
the Acamniyas and the Anacaraniyas . When foreign elements 
were introduced into the Indian population in the 11th and 12th 
centuries, which remained distinct and unassimilated, the atti- 
tude towards them was determined not by the sense of race, but of 
difference in culture, tradition and religion. One of the most 
clearly marked races of India were the Marathas under the leader- 
ship of Chatrapati Sluvaji, and such a race in Europe would have 
claimed self-assertion on the racial ground. But the Marathas 
••asserted themselves in Indian history, not so much as a racial 
entity aiming at racial predominance, as the chosen champion and 
defender of the faith, as Ramdas’s noble exhortation to his royal 
pupil Shivaji would clearly imply : * 

“ Gods and Cows, Brahmans and the Faith, these are to be 
protected ; therefore God has raised you up. * * * * Why 
live when Religion has perished ? Gather the Marhattas to- 
gether, make religion live again : our fathers laugh at us from 
heaven.” Behind the rise of the Rajputs and the rise of the 
Sikhs, there was the urge and impulsion of the same feeling — the 
defence of religion and culture from Mahammadan aggression and 
not the desire for establishment or aggrandisement of a racial ego. 

Religious conflict too must be understood in India in a wholly 
different sense. It is not a conflict between doctrines, between 
purely theological ideas about authority in religion, such as divided 
so sheerly in Ireland tor example the Protestant Ulstermen of the 
North and the Catholic Irishmen of the South and put such formid- 
able obstacles in the way of Irish unity. The conception of 

» See Aiyangef’s The Beotnnings of South Indtan II\sIotij (1918). CIi. II. 

» See Itawlmson's Shnaji the Marhatta (1915), pp. 113-122 (quoted in Sroith’e Oxford 
History of India, pp. 431-4S2). 
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Religion ill India has been Mliolly din'erent and its plastic and com- 
prehensive character served to coniine the contlict ol' doctrines and 
theological ideas to purely academic ground. The life of society 
was practically untouched by it. It was the bigotry of Auranzeb 
that for once in Indian liistory brought this conflict out of the 
Parishaih of Yedic India/ tlic Debating Halls ® {Samayappa- 
radal'a-ffold) and Monasteries of Jhiddhist India, the Ibadai-Kliana 
of Akbar/ into the noisy hlood-red field of battle. It was in 
opposition to Auranzeb's iconoclastic bigotry, which, as we have 
seen from the Hindus' letter of protest to the Emperor referred to 
elsewhere, was an abrupt departure from the liberal policy pursued 
by his predecessors, that tlie Marliattas rose under Shivaji and the 
Sikhs fought under the Gurus. There are anecdotes even about 
Shivaji to show that lie respected the Qvoran and paid deference to 
the religious susceptibilities of the Mahammadans. Even Khafi 
Klian, deeply prejudiced as he was against Shivaji, referring to him 
always in ojiprolirious terms, bears testimony to this trait of his 
character. In this resjiect Sliivaji proliably did no more than re- 
present the prevailing* attitude of the Hindu community of his 
age. But at the same time it cannot be said tliat, although there 
was practically little of purely religious conflict of the crusading 
kind between the Hindus and the Mahammadans, except for a 
brief spell under Auranzeb’ s suzerainty, tlicre has never existed or 
does not exist conflict of any other kind between the adherents of 
the two rival religious systems. 

This conflict lies mainly in the sphere of cultui’e and mode of 
social life that result from the concrete aspects of religion, and it 

T See VTihadaranijalcopanishad , AT!, 2.1— 

i 

It appears from this reference tliat the Parishad was an academic institution attached 
to a dan, to which learners after completion of preliminary studies used to resort. 

« See Rhys Davids’s Buddhist India, p. 1'12. Sec also Potthapada Snita (Digha 
Nihaya, P.T.S., Vol. T, p. 1781. 

y The Debating Hall (Ibadat Kh.'ina) was built by Akbar at Fatepur in 1575. The 
theological discussions carried on here arc referred to by Badauni. (See Lowe’s 
Translation, Vol. H.) 

See the passage quoted in Smith’s Oxford History of India, p. 433. “ He attacked 

the caravans which came from distant ports, appropriated to himself the goods' and 
women. But he made it a rule that wherever his followers went plundering, they should 
do no liarm to the mosques, the Book of God, or the v.'omen of anj’’ one. Whenever a copy 
of the sacred Kuran came into his hands, he treated it with respect, and, gave it to some 
of his Mahammadan followers.” 
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expresses itself in the name Mleckha applied by orthodox Hindus 
to the Maliammadans. It is difficult to estimate the exact psycho- 
logical value of this conflict. But nationalists in India are con- 
fident that it does not absolutely prevent a rapprochement which 
the growth of common intei*ests in different spheres of social and 
political activity tends to bring about. 

As regards traditions too, there is a certain cleavage between 
the two communities. Hindu traditions are all intimately bound 
up with Indian history and culture ; while Mahammadan tradi- 
tions are moored to the culture and traditions of countries outside 
India. This aspect of Islamic tradition was expressed and em- 
phasised by the recent Pan-Islamic movement with which the 
educated Mahammadans in India appear to be in deep sympathy. 
It can hardly be denied that there exists among them a non- 
geographical sense of Moslem brotherhood which a few years ago 
led to a movement called Hijrat — an abortive attempt at exodus 
from India into Afghanistan and Persia by the Mahammadans of 
Sindh and the Punjab who felt that the British Government in 
India was inimical to Islam. This movement of the Mahajarin 
which is a matter ot recent history and which failed so 
tragically is a curious indication of the existence of anti-national 
tendencies among a large section of the Mahammadan population, 
whose dream is to revive the old glories of Islamic brotherhood, 
irrespective of geographical limits. On the other hand, as we 
have said at the begin'ning of this chapter, tiiere is a tendency 
among the Hindus to seek inspiration for Indian nationality in 
the traditions of ancient Hindu culture. The reconciliation of 
these divergent tendencies is the problem of problems to the Indian 
■nationalist. 

Again in respect of the variety of language, India has been 
called a modem Babel. But language has never been regarded 
in India as a bulwark necessarj' to safeguard the distinctness and 
separateness of a people. The reason why differences of language 
do not offer any obstacle to national unity in a country like the 
United Stafce.s or Switzerland, while peoples like the Poles, the 
Czechs and tlie Irish insist so passionately on language as a mark 
of nationality, is to be sought for in the attitude of these peoples 
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respectively towards the factor of language as a separatist agency. 
I'herc arc no historical examples to show that literary or linguistic 
phenomena were ever seized upon by the Indian mind as racially 
dividing lines, llie problem of a common language is no doubt 
one of the insistent problems of the day. Tf such a language comes 
into general use and currency, it may no doubt alTect the popular 
mind and tend it towards a feeling of unity. But its absence does 
not necessarily mean in India the perpetuation of racial or com- 
munal differences, in as much as the attitude towards language of 
the Indian is not the same as that of the Czech or the Pole or the 
Irish. 

We thus find that a different psychological background is 
created by the factors of race, religion, culture, tradition, language 
and literature in India from what such factors would create in the 
case of other peoples, and this dilTcrence is produced by the sub- 
jective attitude of the people towards these factors, — the sense in 
which they understand them and the way in which they interpret 
them. In this background we discover elements of conflict as well 
as of union, tendencies which make for nationality and tendencies 
which prevent it. But it is at the same time a purely negative 
ground while the feeling of nationality is a positive feeling, a very 
conscious exertion of the group mind. 

Within living memory, certain psychological forces have 
operated to quicken this historical background in India. The estab- 
lishment of British Government has had the effect of bringing to 
bear on Indian life and society, even on their most sensitive parts, 
the impact of western ideas, political, educational, cultural and 
social. The military rule of the Mahammadans, however pro- 
longed, could never have interpenetrated the life of Indian society 
so deeply as British rule did within a short spell of its existence. 
Mahammadan rule, though it cannot be called national, was still 
indigenous, — ^the forces which moved it, the inspiration which en- 
livened it, the personnel which manned and conducted it, all be- 
longed to the country for good or for evil. But British rule from 
its beginning up to date has been all foreign — ^much more foreign 
indeed and more aggressive in its foreignness than the Mogul do- 
mination, A's Hall says, “ It hangs, as if suspended from the 
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Viceroy and- the Council. It has no roots in the soil of India. It 
is not indigenous, in any way. Its vitality is derived from 
England, transmitted through the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy. The Government of India has no existence apart from 
England. It is only ‘ Indian ’ in as much as it governs India, 
not that it proceeds from India or is composed of Indians. The 
truth by which it lives is that it is purely English. The whole 
system of the Government of India down to the last detail is alien, 
is exotic.” “ Since Hall UTote these energetic lines, certain 
changes have been introduced in the administration of India, first 
by the Indian Councils Act of 1909 and then by the Government 
of India Act of 1919. The latter Act has formulated a policy and 
enunciated the aim of British rule in India. But whatever the' 
ultimate aim of British rule, as enunciated in the latter Act, as 
the administration now stands, the words of Fielding Hall remain 
substantiallly true : it w'as foreign at its beginning and remains 
foreign to-day in spite of the introduction of a modicum of Indian 
element. The mutinous sepoys in 1857, both Hindu and 
Mahammadan, put a Mahammadan Emperor of Mogul descent on 
the throne of Delhi, which shows that they considered that the 
indigenous system of government had come to an end with the 
establishment of British Raj. 

This obtrusive foreignness of British Government in India 
has, as a sort of natural reaction, driven the minds of the Indians 
more and more upon the resources of their own history — a fact 
which has become acutely pronounced of late. There is a mutter- 
ing of revolt not only against the imposition of foreign government 
which with the Moderate Party of Indian politics takes the form 
of constitutional struggle to get it Indianised, while with the 
Extremist Party the form of Non-co-operation to bring it to a 
state of paralysis, but also against all forms of western civilization 
that have come in the train of British rule. Thus there is a hark- 
ing back to older India among the present generation of' Indians 
which invests the historical and psychological background, in 
front of which they stand, with a new glow of life and colour.- 


11 l''ieJding-Hair8 Pareiny o/ Empire (1914), p. ll- 
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Collaterally there has been what Niveclita calls an awakening 
of the sense of history There is a significant tendency among 
Indian nationalists to base their case for self-government for India 
on Irlie glories and achievements of India’s past — on the capacities 
for repiibiican, monarchical and imperial government shown by 
the Indians of old, of wdiich examples arc found in abundance in 
ancient and medimval history In the domains of literature and 
art there is the same tendency to recalling ‘ the gentle music of the 
bygone years.’ This tendency has shown itself nowdiere more 
clearly and completely than in the Bengal School of Painting (so 
keenly contrasted with the fleshly school of Eavi Yarma) wdiich 
seeks to reproduce the physically attenuated and spiritually lumi- 
nous types and figures carved on the unearthed railings of old 
Buddhist Stupas or painted in the dim caves of Ajanta. We shall 
have occasion later on to explain from another point of view' the 
significance of the rise of this new' school of painting, wdiich has 
already excited no little admiration among the art-critics of 
Europe. In the seats of learning too the same tendency has taken 
the form of Indian research. The start in this diinction w'as given 
no doubt by the Bidtish administrators of India wdio found it neces- 
sary to know' the language, the literature, the customs and laws 
of the people in order to be able to govern them efficiently. The 
foundation of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta in 1784 A.D. may 
be truly said to have laid the basis for Indian research. But it is 
only in incent years that Indian scholars and historians have 
earnestly taken upon themselves the study and elucidation of the 
past of their country.^" In connection wdth the University of 
Calcutta, a band of scholars have been carrying on valuable re- 
searches into the diflnrent aspects of Indian history from the Yedic 
age dow'n to the ei-a of the Peslnvas, and these researches are un- 
doubtedly the fruit of the tendency w'e have just referred to. It is 


I'-i J^ivedita’s Civic and National Ideals (2nd Ed.), p, 23. 

The speeches on ‘ Self-goveTiimeni Resolution ’ delivered from the platform of the 
Indian national Congress strongly illustrate this tendency. See also as an illustration • 
N. C. Kelkar's The Case for Indian Home Rule (1017), published under the authority of 
the Indian Home Buie League", Poona, Ch. 1 (The Ancient Civilization in India). 

In this connection the ■work of the Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Bombay, Behar 
and Orissa Research Society, Bhandarknr Institute at Poona, and the Mythic Society at 
Bangalore may be mentioned, 
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extremely interesting to find that the Sedition Committee traced 
the beginnings of the Anarchist Movement in India>* which came' 
into prominence during the years 1906-1914,- to the memory of 
Shivaji and Marliatta ascendancy stirring among the Chitpavana 
Brahmanas of tlie Deccan.*^ 

There is a third psychological force which is changing the 
aspect of the historical background. Facility of intercommunica- 
tion and intercourse among the different parts of India has been 
one of the most marked chai'acteristics of British administration, 
if not the most marked one. Railways, Steam-ships, Post and 
Telegraph have put a girdle round the entire Indian continent. If 
Indians had realised the geographical unity of India long ago, it 
has become far easier for them to realise it now. This realisation 
of India’s geographical unity has been further emphasised by the 
knowledge that many Indians have been able to acquire of the 
world beyond the Indian boundaries. Through the instrumen- 
tality of a system of government which keeps up an unbroken link 
between India and distant England, she has been brought into 
connection with the movements of world-politics, specially of 
European politics Thus Indians can realise to-day, more 
clearly than ever efore, that they form a group by 
themselves marked off from the world outside, that 

presses upon it specially through relations of commerce 
and the impact of culture and learning. This realisa- 
tion of their separate position, whicli must not however be mis- 
taken for nascent nationality, gives rise to a vague Pan-Indian 
sentiment — a curiosity among the different parts of India to know 
and a readiness to sympathise with each other. “A generation 
ago,”' says Mr. Mazumdar,^* ” tlie stalwart and turbulent Punjabi 
the intelligent and sensitive Bengali, the orthodox and exclusive 
Madrasi, the ardent and astute Marliatta, the anglicised Parsi, and 
the cold calculating Guzrati, were perfect strangers to one 


See Report of the Sedtliort Committee. 1918, presided over by tlio Hon'ble (tlien) 
Mr. Justice KoTvlatt. Intro., and pp. 1-3. “ Indicatioua of a revolutionary movement were 
brat observed (in 1897) in Western India in connection with the development of two 
classes of annual festivals, namely, those in honour of Hindu God Ganapati and those 
in honour of Sluvaji, who united the people of the Deccan opainst Mahammadan mlers*'— ; 
p. 1 Bee also the Sfnro;i Slohas recited by the Cliapekara at the Shivaji and Ganapati 
festivals, p 9 

A. C Mazumdar’s Indian National EroluUon fJod Ed ), p 163. 
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another,” but the i’acilities of intercommunicatioi 
coui'se have brought them close together and they are 
meet on perfectly fraternal footing on the platform c 
National Congress. This gro^Yth of active sympathy 
feeling among Indians living in different and wide 
parts of tlie country, with physical and mental chari 
widely separated and different, pcrliaps goes deeper tin 
themselves can realise. Speaking of the multiplicit;; 
India, liolderness observes that ” India has stamped 
common seal and lias wrought out a recognisable t;y 
great profusion of species.” This observatimr is 
by Bisley Avho quotes Yusuf Ali to point to the ” unc 
formity of life from the Himalayas to Cape Con 
existence of ” a general Indian character, a general 
sonality which we cannot resolve into its component ( 
This Indian character and Indian personality struck e 
traveller like Sidney Low when he visited India in 
After referring to the well-known divisions in the Im 
tion (which he describes as ‘ a patch-work of humani 
vises the reader not to forget that a ‘ ‘ certain consc 
identity is beginning to make itself perceptible through 
Though there is very little common among them, accorc 
except that they are all Asiatics, ” they are yet faint 
the existence, or the imagined existence, of a solidari 
which marks them off from Europe and the white 
general.” ” There is an indefinite Pan-Indian senti 
air, highly nebulous and even gaseous at present, whic 
sume a tangible form under the pressure of events ii 
future. This new type of Pan-Indianism, which is n( 
from, but which may yet be affiliated to, the Hindu sj 
ception of Indian unity, and which, to my mind, is ai 
of the new conditions of life brought into existence by 1 


Holderness’s Peojiles and Problems of India (Home University Serit 
See The People of India (Crooke’s Ed.), pp. 287-288. 

See Sidney Xiow’s A Vision of India (1921), p. 348. The author w 
face, " The materials on -which the following pages are founded were ct 
most part, during the progress of the King and the Qneen, then Prince 
Wales through the Empire of India in the autumn and winter of 1905 an 
the following year.” 
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pills a new value on the historical and psychological background 
of Indiiih nationality. 

iVs a direct result of this Pan-Indianism, the peoples of India 
are, so to speak, borrowing each other’s history. There is no 
doubt a cottimon heritage of history of the Hindu and the 
Jhiddhistic periods which all parts of India can claim through 
cultural affiliation. The Vedic Eishis are for all India, the heroes 
and saints of the Pouranic and epic age, Buddha, Asoka, Kaniska 
and other personalities who by their greatness transcended all local 
and parochial limits. But during the Mahammadan period, 
which may fitly be described by the phrase which Sidgwick applies 
to the Middle Ages of Europe, “ a long period of dissolution and 
reconstruction, ’ ’ the history of India, so far as the people are con- 
cerned, degenerates into a string of provincial histories. Tribes, 
races and peoples pass singly over the stage of Indian history with- 
out any dramatic unity of place or of action. The Kajputs are 
distinct from the Marhattas, the Marhattas from the Bengalis, and 
the Bengalis from the Sikhs and the Jats, and they feel no need 
for union or combination and are supremely indifferent to each 
other’s history. But since the close of this period of dissolution, 
they seem to have re-found themselves m a vague though perfect- 
ly intelligible bond of Pan-Indianism. Not only do they feel that 
their existence in India is not independent of but relative to each 
other, — but they also realise that they are inter-dependent as re- 
gards their history, tradition and culture. I shall try to make 
this clear by one illustration only. 

In physical, racial and mental characteristics the Bengalis 
are widely separated from the Eajputs, the Malirattas and the 
Sikhs. No tw'O peoples are more keenly contrasted than the 
sturdy, heroic, mountain-bred race of Eajputs and the soft-limbed, 
languid inhabitants on the banks of the lower Ganges whose physi- 
cal degeneracy has been a constant theme of reproach since 
Macaulay wrote the famous passage about them in the Essay on 
Lord Clive. Yet from Eangalal Bandyopadliyaya’s Padmini to the 
latest dramas of D. L. Eoy, the events of Eajpiit history have exer- 
cised a peculiar fascination over the literary men of Bengal. Those 
who have seen these Eajput plays staged in the theatres of Bengal 


SlSTORIOAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 1^5 

will bear testimony to the enthusiasm and applause with which 
they are received, the pride and glory with which the audience 
readily identify themselves with the awful self-sacrifice and tena- 
cious forlorn bravery of the Eajput heroes. They feel that they 
too have a share in the undying glory of these heroic deeds. There 
is again no reason in history why the Bengalis should feel kindly 
disposed towards the Mahrattas. The oppression of the Mahratta 
free-booters is still referred to in nm*sery songs and the ‘Mahratta 
ditch ’ round Calcutta still exists as a memorial to their depreda- 
tions. Yet during the upheaval of popular feeling in the province 
in 1906, consequent on Lord Curzon’s Partition of Bengal, almost 
every district in Bengal celebrated the Shivaji festival with demon- 
strative enthusiasm. There appears to be no provincial feeling 
towards the great hero of Mahratta history, and at least two well- 
known and widely-read works in Bengali literature have been 
written to glorify him, viz., Eameschandra Dutt’s novel, entitled 
Maliamstra Jivan-Prabliat and Jogindranath Basu’s epic on 
Shivaji. The noble achievements of Shivaji are now treasured by 
the people of Bengal no less than the Mahrattas themselves. The 
stories of the Shikh Gums also have been enshrined in Bengali 
poetry and song, and many of these Bengali poems on Sikh history 
will be found in Eabindranath Tagore’s Katlia-O-Kahini which 
was published during the Swadeshi movement in Bengal about 
fifteen years ago. This illustration from Bengali literature suffi- 
ciently shows how the Pan-Indian sentiment is working towards 
a synthesis of Indian history. The particular mental attitude 
called provincial patriotism is often a great impediment to the de- 
velopment of a national feeling and a continual source of weakness 
and disorganisation. The best example of ‘provincial patriotism’ 
is offered by Spain Avhere a Spaniard is always either an Aragonese 
or a Valencian or an Adulasian or a Guipuzcoan, and to this pro- 
vincial patriotism Pollard attributes the comparative failure of 
Spain in European history.^'’ Such provincial patriotism was 
often a source of weakness in Indian history too. But it is fast 
wearing off under the pressure of a growing Pan-Indian sentiment. 


2“ See Pollard’s Factors of Modern History, pp. 62-65. 
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A proof of its existence is found in the keen sympathy feJt in India 
for the benighted and ill-fated Indian colonists in South Africa, 
Kenya and the Kiji Islands — a fellow-feeling which would be in- 
compatible with ‘ patriotism of purely local growth and colour.’ 

The psychological value, witli which this Pan-Indian senti- 
ment invests the historical background, is easy to understand. It 
throws into a focus as it were the dispersed events of Indian history. 
Indians of different races and provinces, sharing each other’s past 
achievements, observe a coherence and unity in their history and 
feel the force of common traditions. Where foreigners observe a 
series of provincial histories, Indians themselves ob.serve tJie 
chequered but continuous history of one country, viz., India. 
This realisation of the unity of Indian history by the Indian mind 
may be the basis of other feelings congenial to the development of 
common nationality. 

Nationality in no country can exist as ‘ the baseless fabric of 
a vision,’ raised by a wave of Prospero’s wand. In dealing with 
the problem of Indian nationality therefore we have first to observe 
analytically the basic factors of Indian life, and then proceed to 
consider wbat historic background is created by the conjuncture of 
these factors taking their characteristic colour from the popular 
mind and culture. But sucii a background may be dead, dull, 
without any power to give relief to the existing conditions of life 
and society in which the people find themselves. We have there- 
fore to observe further what the psychological value of this back- 
ground is, in what relation it stands to the foreground of the pre- 
sent age, how far it sets off or gives relief to the present disposi- 
tions of tlie group mind, the spiritual currents and mental tenden- 
cies of the age. It is in fact in this psychological and historical 
background that we may hope to find the basis of Indian 
nationality. 


The ]\Ieanikg of Indian Nationality 


Rclalion hriirecn Sfatc aiul Societn and Political Life in 

Ancient India 

is somclinies said with a certain amount of jilansibility that 
even ;inuuiiig the existence of a basis for tlie p,ro\vlh of a sentiment 
Oi nnily amon'i" Indians in a quickened Insloncal and psycho- 
logical background, this sentiment can ncvi'r attain to the feeling 
o! nationality jiroperly so called; that thongli <hi.'y rnny 
realise this unity in the sphere of spirituality and culture, it can- 
not take the direction of developing a collective ])o}itical personality; 
tliat, in other words, if this feeling of unity must be eali<‘d by tlie 
name, of nationality, the conception of nationality must needs be 
given a difterent meaning in India. 

In order to appreciate both the elements of truth and of error 
in such a view, it is necessary first of all to understand what mean- 
ing has been given to nationality by political thinkers in the W( St, 
or, to adopt the language of the psychological school, what special 
direction must the ‘ mental organisation ’ of a people take in order 
to develop nationality. We have next to consider whether the 
organisation of the group-mind in India is capable at all of taking 
this direction or is permanently prevented thei’cfrom by the age- 
long workings of Indian history and Indian culture. 

In modern European political philosophy, tlie idea of the 
State and the idea of the Nation are put in close connection. This 
connection howi^ever has not always been conceived with clearness 
or characterised with precision. During the hundred and odd 
years that have elapsed between the treaty of Vienna and 
the treaty of Versailles, the idea has steadily gained ground 
in European politics that the essential determinant in the 
formation of a state must be the collective will of the 
people included in it. This idea is reflected in the 
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current tlieory of the origin of State, tlius stated by Jellinek : “ The 
inner ground of the origin of the state is the fact that an aggregate 
of persons has a conscious feeling of its unity, and gives expression 
to this unity by organising itself as a collective personality and 
constituting itself as a volitional and active subject.”^ The recog- 
nition of this fact constitutes the whole difference in the principle 
of political reconstruction adopted in the Treaty of Vienna, with 
its emphasis on ‘ legitimacy ’ and the ‘ balance of power ’ * and 
the Treaty of Versailles with its creation of ' plebiscite areas.’ ’ 
The repudiation of the principle of Balance of Power and the 
enunciation of the principle of Self-determination, categorically 
made by Woodrow Wilson in his famous speech on “ The Pour 
Principles ’ ’ on 11th Pehruary, 1918, indicated in fact the reign of 
a new order of ideas in the political world which had been consoli- 
dating itself for over a hundred years in Europe.* This new 
orientation of European politics from 1815 to 1919 has been 
brought about by the growing conception of an inviolable connec- 
tion between the state-idea and the nation-idea. The conception 
briefly is that the ideal or natural state must be the objective 
expression of nationhood. In his Principles of Political Ohliga- 
tion, Green characterised the state as ‘ the nation organised in a 
certain way.’ “ Tlie nation,” said Green, " underlies the 
state.” The idea has developed to this position that a connection 
has been held to exist in the nature of things between the state 
and nationality, the state being regarded as a sort of efBorescenco 
of nationality. ” The n.atural tendency of the feeling of nation- 
ality,” it has been said, “ is to find expression in political unity.” ' 
So Bliintschli, after considering ‘ nationality as a principle, hi 
the formation of states,' says • “ To sum up, a state is natural if 
its form at any time corresponds to the peculiar character and 

‘ Quoted in Dr. Willoughby’s The Nature 0 / the Stale, p. 119. 

* See Hearnsbaw’s Mom Currentf 0 / European flistonj, p 111. 

3 See The German Treaty Text, published under the auspices of the Institute of In- 
iemational Affairs, London, 1920 (Oxford University Press) Under the terms of this 
'IVeaty certain areas like the Saar Basin, a portion of Upper Silesia, a portion of temtoryi 
on .the’ southern frontier of East Prussia, and certain other localities have been declared 
• plebiscite areas,’ i.e., the Inhabitants of these localities are to decide by vote in a 
specified mode and within a specified time as to the countries within which they 
respectively desire to be politically included. See pp. 43, GO, GO, C8, etc. 

* See The German Treaty Text, p. 2G1, where President Wilson’s speech is quoted. 

3 Willoughby’s The Nature of the State, p. 32L 
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period of development of the nation embodied in it,” ® v^hich he 
explains in other words by the statement that ‘ ‘ the nation must 
give to the state the impress of its own character.” Similar 
views have been held by other political philosophers which it is 
unnecessary to quote here. 

Now from this conception of a natural connection between 
the state and the nation, it is possible to extricate the prevailing 
western idea of nationality. Nationality is a political conception. ® 
Its essence is a political desire, and is is this essential element fchat 
differentiates the feeling of nationality from any analogous feeling 
of unity, which may constitute among a people a different bond of 
association. Mill recognised this element when he defined a 
nationality to be a ” portion of mankind, united among them- 
selves by common sympathies which do not exist between them 
and any others — which make them co-operate with each other more 
willingly than with other people, desire to be under the same gov- 
ernment, and desire that it should be government by themselves 
or a portion of themselves exclusively.” ^ It is this kind 
of unity, directed and oriented towards political ends, 
that underlies the western conception of nationality. In 
his fifth lecture on the Expansion of England (2nd 
course), Seeley expresses surprise that Brahmanism, with 
its inherent principle of communal unity, did not germinate into 
natioualiity in India. Speaking of the Marhatta confederacy, 
Avhich in the middle of the eighteenth century covered the whole of 
India with its ramifications, Seeley says, ” It might appear that 
in this confederacy lay the nucleus of an Indian nationality, that 
Brahmanism was now about to do for the Hindus what has been 
done for so many other races by their religion. But nothing of 
the kind happened.” Seeley accounts for the phenomenon by 
the peculiar character of Brahmanism, which, being, in his 
opinion, ‘ a loose compromise between several religions ’ was 
feeble as a uniting principle. The real explanation perhaps is 


6 See Bluntschli's The Theory of the State, Ch. IV, p. 107. 

1 1bid, p. 107. 

8 “ The nation is a political idea ” — Bluntschli, p. 109. 

8 John Stuart Mill’s Representative Government, Ch. XVI. (Of. Nationality as 
connected "with representative government.) Mill makes a confusion between Nationality 
and Nation. In th'' definition quoted, we should substitute Nation for Nationality. 

M Seeley’s Expansion of England, p. 262. 
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tliat Bralimanism lias never had a political orientation, that the 
inner inspiration of the Marhatta confederacy, as already noted, 
was the defence of the Brahmauical religion rather than the desire 
for the establishment of a national state. 

It is clear that a people emerges into tlie condition of a nation 
not merely by the realisation of their historical unity but also by 
the evolution of a feeling towards a separate political destiny for 
themselves. This feeling invests it with a certain status to which 
the right of political self-determination has been acknowledged to 
belong. The realisation of this right lies in the establishment of 
the national state, — the only ‘ natural state,’ as it has been called, 
organically sound enough to resist the working of disruptive forces 
Thus Bluntschli says, “ the nation has a legal personality,” i.e., 
a status with a guaranteed right. It is a ‘ ‘ collective personality, 
legal and political.” The criterion of a nation that distinguishes 
it from a society is, according to him, the possession of two charac- 
teristics, (t) a collective will and (it) power to mal^e its will actual 
in the state.^^ It will be observed that in laying down this criterion, 
the German Professor has in mind the conception of a nation 
that has already realised its inherent right, for the world is full 
of instances of struggling nations powerless under adverse circum- 
stances to actualise in the state their collective will. The extreme 
logical consequence of this conception is crystallised by him in 
the epigrammatic statement, ‘ No State, no Nation !’ “ The same 
idea is put by Prof. Willoughby, cured of Bluntschli’s extreme 
emphasis, wdien he says, ” The tendency of course is, as indicated 
in Mill’s definition, for nations to constitute themselves as indivi- 
dual states, and it may be said tliat this demand for political unity 
constitutes the surest index to the existence of a national feeling. 
Tliis political conception of nationality, when j)ut in proper psycho- 
logical terms, means and implies that the ‘ mental organisation ’ 
of a people -which is essential to nationhood must be in the direction 
of political self-determination in order to satisfy the connotation 
of nationality. 

U Bluntsclili'e The Theorg of Stale, p. 109. 

U See ibiJ, p 109 

w Ibid, p. 91. 

H Willougliljy’a The Nature of the State, p. 12 


ow, it is often said that tins political direction is alien from 
mtality of the Indian })eople.. However deeply a Pan- 
sentiment of unity may tahe mot among them, it will 
ead to the growth of nationality in its accepted sense, owing 
permanent defect or virtue of the Indian mind. It may 
lity of cultural life, unity of artistic self-expression or unity 
mon spiritual ns]iirations, hut it will never develop into the 
)f state-life or state-organisation as in Europe. The mcan- 
Indian nationality therefore must he conceived afresh, apart 
iic political im})lications of the idea in Euro])ean history and 
2an political .mience. As we shall show, this view is 
led on a total misconception of Indian history, though it 
IIS an element of truth wliicli we .shall at the .same time try 
irate and distinguish in the following pages. 

idia is sup])ORed to be typical of the East, the fla.sh-light 
3 of which by lilatlhew vVrnold in the oft-quoted lines n't 
lann Once il/ojr is hclieved hy westerners to be substantially 
D life.’^ Lane-Poole concludes his survey of the mediasval 
of Indian history in the same strain and with the same 

I Matthew Arnold. Political changes of vast dimensions — 

II invasions and conquests, the rise and fall of empires, the 
ices and exits of royal and imperial dynasties, wars, treaties, 
!al federations — seem to be mere superficial disturbances of 
icid course of Indian life from century to century. The people 
je have no part or share in these ))olitical changes except that 
lassively suffer from or profit by them. Politics in Indian 
y arc thus transactions between persons or classes 
which the people in general stand silently aloof. Carlyle’s 
led definition of History as being at bottom the biography of 
men has been held to be peculiarly applicable to the history 
ilia. It has been too often forgotten that such a view of 
n history may after all be based on nothing more .solid than 
wn ignorance, for researches into the .social and communal 


‘ The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again.” 

Matthew Arnold's Obermann Once More. 

Liane-Poole’s Mediceval Indin (Story of bhe Nations Series), pp. 423-424. 
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life of the people in different parts of India at varions epochs of her 
history have only been recently commenced and have yielded so far 
a modicum of result "with regard to the pre-Mahammadan period 
only. So far as this period is concerned, we are in possession of 
a rich legacy of historical traditions embedded in literature, — 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, — ^which may be pieced together, with 
greater or less sequence, with the aid of lithic inscriptions, icono- 
graphy and numismatics. The supreme virtue of these traditions 
is that they are absolutely nnhistorical in motive ; they were not 
intended to perpetuate the changes of state or the doings of the 
ruling powers, but they reflect frankly that aspect of history on 
which the modern historian puts the highest premium, viz., the 
social, communal and religious life of the people. When these 
literary sources of history run dry in the Mahammadan period, we 
.are thrown for our knowledge of Indian history on court chronicles, 
court histories and archives, supplemented by incomplete and par- 
tial accounts by European travellers. The effect of knowledge I 
derived exclusively from such sources is not only that the social, 
communal and religious life of the people is shut out from our view, 
but also to give a substantially wrong ensemble of history. The 
loading figures, that move about in the lime-light and whose acti- 
vities are magnified in the histories and chronicles, appear to be the 
sole actors on the stage and the rest of the dramatis personal, whoso 
movements are perhaps more important in the play, are kept out of 
view and forgotten. Thus a wholly wrong impression is created 
and the mise cn scene is wrongly conceived. It seems therefore 
likely that the pre-Mahammadan period of Indian history will be 
nearer and clearer to us than the later period ; at any rate this is so 
in the present state of Indian researches. 

As regards therefore the real history of India, i.c., the history 
of the people in the evolution of their social life and corporate 
activities, our knoweldge must be pronounced to he essentially 
defective, and this defective knowledge is responsible for the view 
that the mass mind of the Indian people has always been non- 
political, and that the Hindus of old offered in this respect the 
keenest contrast to their contemporaries, the Greeks,” and that 


W Sec Talboys ^Yhcelcr'fl CtflUge Jftstorif 0 / India (1691), pp. 1-2. 
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their ‘ patient deep disdain ’ of all political events has been a fixed 
trait of their character, despite innumerable changes of history, 
from the time when Alexander’s legions thundered past down to 
date. The characteristic attitude of the Indian mind towards 
politics or matters of state, according to this view, is most fitly 
described by the pathetic lines with which Goldsmith closes The 
Traveller}^ The facile generalisation is made that the Indian 
has been since the dawn of history an exclusive seeker after 
spirituality, yearning,' oblivious of other pursuits, for “ that bliss 
which only centres in the mind.” European as well as Indian 
writers have leaned more or less to this view which has often led 
them to regard Indian history as lop-sided, as disproportionately 
developed on the side of reiii^'ious, philosophic or cultural develop- 
ment to the detriment of effective political action or political pur- 
pose. Even Vincent Smith makes a sort of apology in writing 
a political history of ancient India by stating at the end of his work 
that ‘ ‘ the most important branch of Indian history is the history of 
her thought.”^® We shall presently see how this prevailing im- 
pression about the non-political mentality of the Indian people is 
created by certain half-hidden peculiarities of the evolution of 
Indian history. 

One of the most remarkable achievements in the field of Indian 
research has been the recent discovery of the existence of several 
types of local and communal Self-Government in ancient India of 
which relics are still found in different parts of Southern India. 
Students of ancient Indian history had been long familiar with the 
popular assemblies and tribunals, referred to not only in the 
Dharmasastms but also in the account left to us by Megasthenes, 
which acted as constitutional checks on monarchy in ancient India. 


“ Vain, very vain, my 'sveary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind : 

Why have I strayed from pleasure and repose, 

To seek a good each government bestows ? 

£n every government, though terrors reign, 

Though tyrant kings or tyrant laws restrain. 

How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ? 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned. 

Our own felicity we ask or find : ” 

Goldsmith’s TraveUer. 

18 Vincent Smith’s Early History of India {3rd Ed.), p. 478. 
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But the extensive powers and functions of these local bodies, their 
wide-spread ramifications all over the country, their long-enduring 
vitality, and their exact relations with the ancient Indian state, 
whether republic, monarchy or empire, has been a matter of recent 
discover>'.“ This has laid the basis for a new view of ancient 
Indian society as ‘ ' primarily an aggregate of smaller societies more 
or less autonomous,” and of ancient Indian state as a more or less 
loose federation of these numerous self-governing bodies. The 
types of association which they represent are both territorial and 
communal, and many of them are undoubtedly survivals in the 
political state of the tribal, clannish and communistic forms of 
self-government characteristic of all primitive societies in pre-state 
or ante-political condition, of which there are well-known examples 
in the Pollc-Moot and Hundred-Moot in England and the Gens 
and Curia in Rome. In distinguishing these autonomous com- 
munal and local bodies in the ancient Indian state and their modern 
equivalents. Dr. Eadhakumud Mukherjee says ; ” The funda- 
mental difference is that, while in the latter case, the state as a 
fully developed and completely constituted body, consciously 
creates autonomous centres within itself by devolution and delimit- 
ation of its own functions, in the former the communal institutions, 
guilds and local bodies have an independent origin and growth out 
of fluid and inchoate conditions of tribal life and organisation. 
When the state comes to supervene or be superimposed upon these, 
it has to treat with them more or less on terms of equality and 
recognise their pre-exi.sting rights by conventions and agreements 
whicli operate as charters regulating their mutual relations.” 

Such must have been the origin of the institutions, called tlio 
Sabha, the Samiti, Pancajanab, the Parisad in Vedic India.'”- It 
is difficult at this distance of time to fix precisely tlio respective 
characters, functions and extent of authority of those popular 


M The results of recent researches in thu direction have been embodied in R. C. 
Mazumdar’s Corporate Life in Aneirtii India (1W8), D. R. Bhandorlar's Carmtchtrl 
Lectures I, Knshnaswami Aiyanper'a /incient India, R K. Muklierjee's Local Gorern- 
meni in Arvient India (Mysore University Btiidies), 2nd Ed. (1920). Dr. Mazumdar's and 
Dr. Mokherjee’e works are fystematic treatment of the euhjcct. 

Mnkhcriec’s Local Government i« dncient India, 2nd Ed., pp. G7. 

A brilliant treatment of these institalions of the Vedic ope will be fonnd in K. P. 
doyaswal'a recent work on Ancient Hindu Pohtjf 
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bodies, two of which, viz., the Sabha and the Samiti, are men- 
tioned in the Vedas as indispensable adjuncts to kingly power. 
It is difficult to discover the distinction between the two, which are 
frequently mentioned in juxtaposition, and Zimmer’s view that the 
Sabha was the assembly of the villagers while the Samiti was the 
.Central Assembly of the Tribe has been contradicted by Macdonell 
and others. Pancajanah was also in all probability a popular 
institution, a committee of five elders,^® while tl^ clannish 
character of the Parisad, which in its origin was a body of learned 
men, is attested by a passage in the Vrihadaranyakopanisad in 
which Svetaketu is mentioned as resorting for the sake of learning 
to the Parisad of the Pancalas.^® 

It is an important line of Indian research, which the exigencies 
of our subject forbid us to follow in detail, to trace the later develop- 
ments of these ancient Vedic institutions. The names still survive, 
though the institutions themselves Lave undergone numerous and 
various changes through adaptation to the different social environ- 
ments of different times. Take tbe Vedic Parisad for instance. 
Prom the solitary reference an the Vrihadaranyaka, it would appear 
to have been originally a clannish assembly. It was a body of 
learned men, enjoying a status as the depository of ancient lore.^^ 
It appears also that this assembly was invested with authority to 
state and dictate the law to the members of the clan. This law 
was of course the Aryan Brahmanical law, derived ultimately from 
the Vedas called the, Sruti or Eevelation. But this Aryan Bl'ah- 
manical law grew up in different surroundings of tribal and clannish 
traditions, customs and usages. Thus we have different recensions 
of Vedic knowledge called Parsada, i.e., dea'ived from different 
Parisads.^® Political and social changes of a far-reaching character 

The raferences to Sabha and Samiti in the Vedas are ably treated in Mazumdail’je 
Corporate Life in Ancient India (1918), pp. 45 if. 

21 See discussion of divergent views in Pramatha Nath Banerjee’s Public Administra- 
tion in Ancient India, p. 95 (foot-note). 

25 This appears to be Mr. Jayaswal’s view [vide An Introduction to Hindu, Polity, 
Modern Review, June, 1913). It is the origin of the modern Panchayet. Mr. Jayaswal 
has elaborated this view in his book entitled, Ancient Hindu Polity. 

Vrihadaranyaka, VI. 2. 

27 Swetaketu resorted to the Parishad for instruction in higher philosophical lore. 

28 See discussion on this point in N. C. Sen Gupta’s Sources of Law and Society in 

Ancient India (1914), pp. 45-47, , , . 
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must have intervened between the period represented by early Pali 
literature and the period represented by the Smritis, which led to 
the establishment and consolidation of monarchical systems in 
northern India. Consequently the proper functions'of the ancient 
clan-assemblies were to a large extent forgotten. The institution 
remained no doubt, but it changed its character in accordance with 
altered political circumstances. The Parisad was drawn into the 
orbit of the monarchical system and became an assembly of learned 
men, casually selected, to advise the king on knotty questions of 
law, the number of such advisers being differently given by different 
authorities.” In Kautilya’s Arlhasastra, we meet with an insti- 
tution called Mantri-Parisad, the functions of which are closely 
analogous to those of the British cabinet, which it further resembles 
in secrecy of deliberation and in decision by majority.^’ It is the 
chief executive council of the king, as is indicated by the following 
statement of its functions . “ These ministers shall have to con- 
sider all that concerns the parties of both the king and his enemy. 
They shall also set themselves to start the work that is not yet 
begun, to improve what has been accomplished, and to enforce 
strict obedience to orders . ’ ' * The following citation of authorities 
by Kautilya as to the numerical strength of this body shows that it 
must have been an old institution even in his time : 

“ The school of Manu says that the assembly of ministers 
shall be made to consist of twelve members. The school of 
Vrihaspati says that it shall consist of sixteen members. The 
school of Usanas says that it shall consist of twenty members. But 
Kautilya holds that it shall consist of as many members as the 
needs of his dominion require.” “ 

The Yedic Sabha had probably a similar history : from an 
institution of tribal self-government, it became a limb of constitu- 
tional monarchy. In Southern India, Iiowever, this institution 


M See tbjd. p- 4G. The members of » Parisbad are giren by Gautama (XXVIII, 49) 
as Uni Vasisliia (in, 20) and Baudhayana I, 1, 7-0, as Urt or less; YajnaTaltya (1, 9) as 
four or Uss, even one, if he is really well-Tcrsed. 

3(1 fide Arlliasastra (Sbama Sastri’a Ed„ 1919), Book I, Ch XV. (Of ) 

re Secrecy, I Majority Deciaion, 

81 XrtliaJflstra (Sbama Sastn's Tr., 1916), p. 33. 

38 ibid, p. 83. 
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tained its old function, character and significance and "was the 
lief instrument of self-government nf thie village-community, . as 
imerous inscriptions, unearthed during several Archaeological 
Lirveys of Southern India, amply testify. Both the names, 
irisat and Sabha, occur in the inscriptions to denote the ruling 
sembly of the South Indian village-community, and their 
imilian equivalents show perhaps the recognition of their 
Lginal tribal character, as the members of the Sabhas and Parisads 
!'amil — Parudai) are also called ‘ gana-pperumakkal ’ and 
ilum-ganatter,’®'‘ the Sanskrit word, Gana, being still prevalent 
Qong many non-Brahmanical classes of Southern India, applying 
tribal congregations. “ Though there is at present a certain 
ncity of inscriptions in Northern India referring to the village 
ibhas, yet no historical conclusion can be drawn therefrom. In 
le Silpa-sastms., e.g., Manasara, which, according to Havell, 
ere compiled about 5th or 6th century A.D., though embodying 
aditions of far greater antiquity, provision is always made in the 
fferent village-plans, such as Dandaka, Nandyavarta, Padmaka, 
vastika, etc., for a central place to accommodate the village- 
isembly (Sabha). Similarly the Vedic Pancajanah develops 
id expands into the Pive Great Assemblies, mentioned by Megas- 
lenes as constitutional checks on the government of Chandr^- 
ipta, which reappear in the Gupta inscriptions as PancamandaliP 
hese very same Pive Great Assemblies are, curiously enough, 
und in three independent kingdoms of the south, of the Pandya, 
tiola and Chera, as being entirely vested with the powers of gov- 
•nment, whicli Kanakasabhai accounts for by the fact that the 
)unders of the three kingdoms migrated from Magadha;*® but 
hich may very well be due to a common heritage of the traditions 
: ancient Indian polity. The modern Pancayet on the other hand 
directly descended, apart from connection or contact with any 


33 See Mukherjee’s Local Government in Anient India (2nd Ed.), passim. 

34 See Bhandarkar Gommemoration Volume, p. 227. (Essay by Krishna Sastri on 
seal Administration under Early Colas). 

35 ibid, p. 227 (foot-note). 

33 Set E. B. -Havell's Ancient and Medieval Architecture oi India (1915), Gh. I 
rhe centre- of the ■\illage, at the intersection of the two main streets, was the re- 
gnised meeting-place for the Council of Elders, which regulated local affairs,” p'. 11. See 
,e sketch-plans given in the chapter. 

. 3-f.See Eleetls. Gupta Inscriptions, pasdm. . 

3k gee' Kanakasabhai’s Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, Ch. IX. See also 
lotations from ibid, pp. 109-110, given in Mazumdar’s Corporate Life, p. 64. . 
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centralised system of political government, from the ancient Vedic 
Pancajanah ; and it is still a power for good or evil in most Indian 
villages. 

The importance of thus tracing the subsequent developments 
of the Vedio institutions of tribal and communal life lies in the 
fact that it throws into relief, with almost startling clearness, a 
highly significant feature of the ancient Indian state. The state 
adopts, modifies and perhaps transforms to suit its purpose the 
existing forms and institutions of communal and social life. Thus 
the state may very truly be compared to the grain of sand which 
entering into the flesh of the oyster covers itself with its secretions 
till it develops into a precious pearl . Abstracted from the life of 
society, its functions are extraordinarily small. There is a mass 
of evidence to show that it was the assemblies, which represented 
the communal life of the people and were in fact its vital and func- 
tioning organs, that carried on for the most part the three kinds of 
functions which we associate with the modern state, viz., indus- 
trial and commercial, (h) administrative; atiii~xtnfsociai or' cii^ 
tomary, including civic, educational and religious.® We shall 
briefly refer to some of the salient points of this mass of evidence, 
chiefly archseological in character, which has been dealt with 
recently by Dr. E. K. Mookerji and Dr. E. C. Mazumdar in a 
systematic way : — 

(i) Since the Vedic age, there had existed all over India 
guilds of merchants, traders and craftsmen (Sreni, Puga, etc.). 
These guilds were autonomous in the sense that the members were 
bound by their conventional laws (Samaya) which were recognised 
by the state, that these laws were administered by their own 
tribunals and that they were practically exempt from state inter- 
ference, Each guild was recognised by the state as a distinct 
corporation and used its own seal." The guilds sometimes 
carried out works of public utility and even maintained military^ 
forces of their own (Sreni-vala), presumably for self-protection. 


Mukherjee's Local Gocemment in Ancient India, 2na Ed., P- 27. 

« Sco ibid, pp. Ill ff., where on occoant of tlie-fe seals discorcred fit diffrrent puf” 
in course of Archteological fiorreys, is gi>en. 

The expression Sreni-Vata hao been differently interpreted. . .. . 

See discQssion on ihe point in Mazumdar'o Vorfiorate Lt}e, p. -.5. I am mcli 
to accept Vt. Hhandarkar's interpretation. 
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■Sometimes several guilds united' in a League or called a general 
convention.,*’^ The organisation of these autonomous and semi- 
political guilds covered the whole countrj^ and was found as much 
in northern. India as in the south. 

(ii) Local Government in ancient India, in its three-fold 
function, legislative, administrative and judicial, was carried on 
by Village Assemblies. The village in fact was the self-governing 
unit of administration in ancient India. It was a recognised prin- 
ciple of inter-state law in ancient India that in times of war the 
village communities should be spared from molestation. The 
evidence of the activities of these village communities is ampler in 
southern India where however they reproduce the same type (even 
the names of its different limbs like MaJiasabha, Sabha, Samuha, 
etc., agreeing) as found in the North. Sometimes the Village 
Assembly develops into the District Assembly and the latter into 
the Divisional Assembly, and there is a reference to a great conven- 
tion of twelve divisions in a Cola epigraph.*'*’ The survival of 
these assemblies even in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is 
attested by the following reference to them by the East India. Com- 
pany’ s representative at Calicut : — “ The Nad or country was a 
congeries of teras or village republics, and the Kuttam or assembly 
of the Nad or County, was a representative body of immense power 
which, when necessity existed, set at naught the authority of the 
Raja and punished his ministers when they did unwarrantable 
acts.”**^ The town was similarly governed in municipal matters 
by the Town Assembly and in one inscription the assemblies of the 
Nadu (Division) and Nagar are described as meeting together for 
the purpose of converting a village into a mercantile town.*’® We 
have references to other joint conferences between such autonomous 


^2 See for instance the inscription dated in. the 19th year of Jatavarman- Vira, Fandya, 
No. 88 of 1914 (Archseological Survey Eeport of Southern India, 1913-1915), referred to' by 
hr. Mukherjee, p. 261. 

This " substantial similarity of the organisation: in the North and the South” is 
emphasised by Dr. Mukherjee in his Preface to the first edition (p. xii). “The truth 
is,” says he, “ that India is fundamentally one, physically and culturally.” 

« See ibid, p. 311. 

<5 Quoted in ibid, p. 311,. from Malabar Manual, Vol. I, p. 89. 

^6 See ibid, p. 304 — “ No. 521 of 1912 similarly records that the Nadu and Nagara of 
Urrattur-Nadu assembled in the Hall called Uttama-sala Mandapa of. a temple and con* 
verted a village into- a- mercantile t'o-wn.” 
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bodies. The Resolutions passed at these Assemblies are some- 
times preserved in South Indian inscriptions which show beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that they exercised the same powers as der 
partments or offices ot state. There still exist all pver India the 
lingering survivals of this indigenous rural system of local self- 
government,” quite distinct from their up-to-date analogues which 
the British government in India has artificially created by Acts of 
legislature. “ by devolution and delimitation of its own func- 
tions.”” 

(Hi) The social organisation in ancient India was perfectly 
autonomous as regards the management and administration of its 
internal affairs, including punishment for infringement of its rules 
by the members.” This autonomous organisation of society is 
still maintained, under the protection of British neutrality, and is 
represented by the caste-Tancayet. But it is probably not so 
commonly known that the so-called mixed castes and untouchable 
classes often developed into social corporations from originally 
tribal or clannish corporations which were perfectly autonomous in 
their organisation. Thus Manu mentions the Nisadas (one of the 
tribes referred to in Vedio literature), the Sakyas, the Mallas and 
the Lioohavis (described as autonomous tribes in Pali literature) as 
social classes of Ksatriya and Vratya descent respeotiveIy.“ The 
strength and vitality of the Pancayet system among such social 
corporations of lower grades is remarkable even at the present day 
and is derived in many cases from the institutions of original 
tribal government. We have few indications of the process by 
which tribal organisations became social corporations, but one of 

Dr. Itadba Samal Mookberj^ describes & Santuhsm which he bsw in a Brahmia 
Tillage in Soathern India in an article, entitled Belies of Indigenous Local Government 
in Modern India ^acca Eeview, M*y and Jane number, 1920, p. 35). 

** Vide the various Local SeW-Govemment Acts and Municipal Acts in different 
Vinces. The Village Self-Government Act ot 1919 created Union Boards in Bengal which 
resemble the indigenous Tillage Sobhaa ol en earlier age in their judicial and adminis- 
tiative functions. 

« Bee Mazomdar’s Corporate Life in Ancient India, Cn. V. 
n gnan fauni aiaiw i 

— Jfanu. X, 21-2i3 

‘ ISeo also Ithys Davida’s Buddhist Jhdia, p. 22. Inaada is mentioned in Manu X, 8. 
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the most significant of these is fonntl in 'Bhaddasala Jataka •9?hich 
describes incidentallj^ in its introductory portion Iiow tlie Sakyas 
met togetlier and discussed liow tlicy could avoid breach of clan- 
custom (kula-vamsa) by giving a daughter of their clan in marriage 
to tlic king of Kosala.'*'^ Now the civic, educational and religious 
needs of the different castes included in the social organisation were 
provided for by the caste self-government itself. During the long 
peiiod of prevalence of Buddhism in ancient India, however, the 
educational and religions needs of the people were met by Buddhist 
monasteries whicli covered the country like a network. These 
monasteries too were entirely self-governing. Their transactions 
were called Samgha-kamma (transactions of the community). 
There were different kinds of Samgha-kamma, disciplinary and 
non-disciplinar}’, the manner of carrying out which, as described 
in the Vinayapitalmm, clearly shows the perfectly democratic 
character of these institutions.®^ They were strictly outside the 
sphere of state interference. A doubt is raised as to this point by 
Vincent Smith who, relying on the Sarnath edict of Asoka, rela- 
ting to the ‘ unfrocking ’ and expulsion of schismatics describes 
him as acting, like an Indian Charlemagne, as ‘ both Emperor and 
Head of the Church.’®® But Smith is palpably in error, as the 
edict is obviously based on a text of Buddhist monastic law 
embodied in the Vinayapitakam, which it was the immemorial 
constitutional duty of the king to uphold as Samaya.^'' “ The 
ancient Dharmasastras associate the ‘ castes ’ with other corpora- 
tions. The organisation of these social corporations seems to have 
been modelled on the same plan as was adopted by other corpora- 
tions, the guild, for example. ^ * 

They served as one of the regular courts in the kingdom for the 
trial of offenders in the first instance. ' * * * The 

most interesting thing, however, in this connection is the fact that 


51 See Btiddhasala Jataka (No. 465 — Cowell and Bonse’s Translation, Vol, TV, pp. 91 
fl.) See Fansboll's The Jataka, Vol. IV, pp. 144 If. 

S’-* The rules about Disciplinary and Non-disciplinary Sangha-Kanimas are given 
in the Mahavagga and Cullavagga of the Vinayapitakam. See Sukumar Dutb’s Early 
Buddhist Monachism (1924). Trubner’s Oriental Series. 

53 See Vincent Smith’s Asoka (Eulers of India Series), 2nd Ed. p. 195. 

54 The text on which Sarnath, Kosambi and Sanchi edicts are based seems to be the 
following—" Sanghavedako bhikkhave anupasampanno na upasampadetabbo upasampanno 
nasotabbo.” Mahavagga, 1, 67. 
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we have even at the present day reminiscences of the old organisa- 
tion. There is still the chief, the executive council, the assembly, 
and the legal validity of the jurisdiction exercised by each of 
them.”“ 

The summary given above is sufficient to show' the extra- 
ordinary restrictions on the functions and activities of the state 
which were imposed by local and communal bodies in ancient 
India. The state was not the law-giver, but only the administrator 
of existing laws which were derived both de facto and de jure from 
different sources and vested in different independent and autonom- 
ous bodies. Even the administration of these laws was carried on 
for the most part by popular tribunals, the king sometimes retain- 
ing the right of hearing appeals “ or adjudicating between two 
sovereign bodies or interfering in decisions of autonomous bodies 
on certain specified and restricted grounds only,” or enforcing in 
particular cases the conventional law of these bodies themselves or 
trying cases relating to criminal offences (sahasa).®” It is in the 
exercise of the right of taxation that the sovereignty of the state 
is chiefly manifested. It must not however be supposed that 
monarchy was the only form of state prevalent in ancient India, 
for, though the Smntis contemplate almost exclusively the monar- 
chical state, we have now overwhelming evidence of the existence, 
side by side, of other forms, such as oligarchy, republic and demo- 
ciacy. It is interesting to find that the imperial government of 
Chandragupta sought to suppress the other forms of state and 
Kautilya’s Arthasaslra betrays an unmistakable attitude of hostility 

55 Mazumdat’s CorpoTate Lift m Ancient India, p. 173. 

^ Vide Sloka qnoted in Assbaja'e commentarv on Karada, 1, 11 . 

tnf?r • 

tm » 

Also : — 

n n 

— TajaaTalkya, 11, 31. ’ 

See pp. 149-160 

Vnfaaspati excludes Sahasa from the cognizance ot popuJar tnbunals (1.^8-SO). 
They were within the exclusixe jurisdiction of the kin". Yajoavalkya (1.33C) tlius defines 
the king’s duties 
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-pre-Maha-mmadaii times: thus the -rift between them and the 
Mahammadan State Tvoiild widen more and mcfre, and with the 
loss of their constitutional functions, there ivould be a correspond- 
ing loss of cohesion and vitality. In the second place, they would 
continue to discharge their functions of local self-government, as 
even now after the lapse of so many centuries, they are found 
doing in several parts of the country. In fact the traditions of 
mid-Asian despotism and personal rule, which were introduced 
into India by the Mahamroadans, constituted a definite break with 
the ancient system and hence Mahammadau government was for 
the most part of its duration in a state of unstable equilibrium. 
But it still left the social life of the people and their communal 
organisation mostly intact, which in fact made the Hindu reli- 
gious movements during the period of Mahammadan rule perfectly 
possible, in spite of occasional outbursts of blind fanaticism on the 
part of the rulers. 

What then was the conception of the state in ancient India? 
■As a first step to understanding this conception, we have to realise 
its difference from the western idea of the state. Sovereignty or 
" the power of ultimately determining its own legal competence " 
has been held to be the essential quality of the state in -n’estem 
political science. It is thus explicated by Dr. Willoughby : — 

(1) That sovereignty signifies the exclusive power of the State 
to determine its own rights and attributes. 

(2) That sovereignty being the supreme will of the State is 

indivisible and inalienable. ' . ' 

(3) That all law is expressive of the will of the State and is in 
essence a command directed by a political superior to a political 
inferior, — from a sovereign to a subject. 

So strong indeed is this conception of sovereignty as -the 
essence of the state-idea that even that anomalous creation of poli- 
tics, the Federal State, of -which the United States of America is 
the best example, is endowed with this attribute of sovereignty by 
a sort of legal fiction. Abraham Lincoln took shelter behind such 
a legal fiction when in his first message to the Congress, he pointed 
out the relation between the State and the TJnion“ ; ' ‘ The states 

M ^0 WiUovsbby’e Th$ Nature of the State, p. 2i0. 

« (Quoted in ibid, P- 254. 
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have their status in tlie Union and they have no other legal status. 
The Union is older than any of the states and in fact created them 
as states,” — which is undoubtedly untrue as a matter of history. 

Now the expression and manifestation of this sovereignty of 
the state has been believed, almost as an axiom of jurisprudence 
and political philosophy, to be legislation. From Austin to Wilson 
is a long stretch of time and a considerable period of political 
evolution. Yet we find Woodrow Wilson echoing Austin from 
the other shore of the Atlantic. ” Sovereignty,” says Wilson, 
” is the daily operative power of framing and giving efficacy to 
law^s. It is the originative, directive, governing power. It lives; 
it plans; it executes. It is the organic organisation by the state 
of its law and policy; and the sovereign power is the highest 
originative organ of the state. It is nonetheless sovereign because 
it must be observant of the preferences of those whom it governs. 
The obedience of the subject has always limited the power of the 
sovereign.”^® 

As a matter of fact, the whole history of politics in western 
countries has turned round the locus of this theoretical sovereignty 
of the state. The question as to wffiere the state’s sovereignty 
resides or ought to reside has been the fighting issue on which 
momentous changes in European politics have turned. The cen- 
tral part of political philosophy is occupied with this discussion and 
when Louis XIV of France sought to clinch it by his monumental 
doctrine of Uetat c'est moi, fault was found in his arrogating a 
quality which should properly reside in the people and not in a 
person. But the sovereignty of the state was undisputed; the 
moot-point was about the exact location of it in the body politic. 

Judged by these fundamental ideas about the state in western 
political philosophy, the state in ancient India would appear to be 
sui generis. It does not in fact satisfy at all the test of sovereignty. 
From a consideration of the facts we have dealt with above, it is 
evjident that the state did not enjoy the exclusive power to deter- 
mine its own rights and attributes. Bather these rights and 


Woodrow Wilson in An Old Matter and Other Essays, (Quoted by Willoughby, 

19 
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attributes were predetermined for it by existing autonomous cor- 
porations which divided its sovereignty. As we have already said, 
these corporations did not enjoy their powers of legislation hy 
devolution from the state, hut by immemorial custom. There are 
instances no doubt to show that in certain cases the Eesolutions of 
the Corporations required for their validity the sanction or order 
of the king.” But political theory was different, and it is effectively 
proved by important exceptions. Exceptio probat regulam. In 
nearly all Sanskrit law-books, the king is enjoined to preserve the 
Dharma of Desa, Kula, Jati, and Sangha.” These catagories are 
intended to cover all kinds of autonomous corporations based on the 
territorial or the communal principle. This is the standing con- 
stitutional rule and we shall observe how the rule is substantially 
proved by the exceptions mentioned by Narada (X. 4-6). Accord- 
ing to this law-giver, cases for royal interference with the workings 
of these corporations arise only under certain specified circum- 
stances, e.g., when they are hostile to the king, when they are un- 
natural, when they are opposed to economy, eto.“ The passage 
has been clearly explained by the commentator who says that the ' 
text serves to exclude the king’s duty of upholding such Eesolu- 
tions ( ) as “ we shall forbid the subjects to pay revenue 

to the king,” “ we shall speed along the royal road,” “ we shall 
worship at a place where there is sakhotaha,” etc.™ The impli- 
cation of this commentary is clear. The king was constitutionally 


w Seo instances given in Mazumdar’s Corporate Life in /InciCnt Indio, pp. 81-82. 
M See pp. 157-159. 
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bound by all the Resolutions of the corporations unless they in- 
fringed the principle of solus populi est supremo lexJ^ 

Some interesting inscriptions from Southern India show the 
force of this constitutional rulc.'^“ In order to reward officers or 
endow temples or for other jmrposes, the king had often to make 
grants of land. But these grants had to be put into effect by the 
village assembly. The officer in charge of royal grants called the 
Adhilcarin liad to go to tlie spot, communicate the king’s gi’ant to 
the assembly, who would then meet together to ratify the same, 
put their signatures to it and would proceed as a constituted body 
to give effect to it. Tlie most striking and interesting of these 
inscriptions is the Manalikkarai Inscription of Keralavarman 
(1234-35 A.D.), where the king issues a proclamation purporting 
to make some arrangements about the revenue, ‘ ‘ agreeably to the 
understanding arrived at ” in a consultation duly held among the 
ruling chieftains, the members of the Sabha, the people of the 
village and the local revenue officers of the crown. It is signifi- 
cant of the locus standi of the Sablia that it had a voice even in 
revenue arrangements. When we remember that the autonomous 
corporations did not enjoy their legal status by devolution from the 
state, the conclusion from above considerations becomes irresistible 
that sovereignty of the state in ancient India was not by constitu- 
tion indivisible and inalienable. 

The crucial test however of the sovereignty of the state is its 
power of making and enforcing laws. A comparative study of the 
sources of law in the jurisprudence of the west and of India respec- 
tively would yield remarkable results bearing on this point. Now 
the expression, ‘ source of law ’ (Jons juris), has several meanings. 
As Salmond says, “We must distinguish in the first place between 
the ‘ formal ’ and the ‘ material ’ sources of the law. A formal 
source is that from which a rule of law derives its force and validity. 
It is that from which the authority of the law proceeds. The 
material sources, on the other hand, are those from which is de- 
rived the matter, not the validity, of the law. The material source 

The texts of Uharmasastras on this point are collected in Mookherjee’s Local 
Government in Ancient India, Ch. TV. 

These inscriptions are referred to in ibid, pp. 238-239. Also Mazumdar’s Corporate 
Life in Ancient India, p. 82. 

See Indian Antiquary, pp. '300 1!. which is quoted in Mazumdar’s Corporate Life in 
Ancient India, pp. 70-71. . ‘ . 
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supplies the substance of the rule to which the formal source gives 
the force and nature of law.”” From Austin downwards^ writers 
on jurisprudence have identified this formal source of law with the 
sovereignty of the state ; it is the sanction of the state that in- 
vests, according to them, a rule of conduct with the force and 
validity of a law. Now it will be observed that to ancient Indian 
jurisprudence this idea is altogether foreign. In the Smritis we 
find various enumerations of sources of law which signify for the 
most part what Salmond calls the material sources, but the question 
of the source of validity of the laws derived from these diverse 
sources is set at rest by the well-known text of Jaimini whose 
Puwa-mimansa is universally regarded as the sole exegetic 
authority on Hindu Law : 

TOmtrgtrTsf i i ' ?gc;aj;i ig i 

Translation . — (It may be contended) that as the words of Eevela- i' 
tion form the foundation of Law, therefore that (such as the 
Smriti) which is not embodied in such words should not be regarded 
as authority. But (the answer is) the Smritis being compiled by 
sages who were also the repositories of the Revelation (from which 
it was handed down by tradition until recorded in writing), there 
arises an inference that the Smritis are founded on the Sruti or 
Revelation and therefore (they should be regarded as authority). 
But if there be conflict (of any precept of the Smriti with one of 
the Sruti) the Smriti must be disregarded (ns spurious), also, when 
there is found a reason (for fabricating it, such as the covetousness 
of priests or the like).” 

Thus the formal source (i|yl) of law in ancient India was 
divine Revelation (ti^) and this conception of formal source which 
gave authority and validity to the laws was stretched to cover even 
the large body of customary law (tr^raR) by the presumption 
of their being based on unrecorded Revelation.” 

There is thus a fundamental difference between Indian and 
western jurisprudence. As G. C. Sastri says, ” The idea of 

14 yalmond’e JuTUprudenee (4tb Ed.), p. 117. 

(footed in G. C. Bastri’s Ilttidu Late (4tb Ed.), p. 4. 

1* Bee tbtd, pp. 20-21. 
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sovereign in the modern juridical sense was unknown to them (the 
Hindus). They had kings, but their function was defined by the 
divine law contained in the Smritis and tlicy were bound to obey 
the self-same law, equally with their subjects. By this original 
theory of its origin, the law was independent of tlie State, or 
rather the State was dependent on law, as the king was to be 
guided in all matters connected with government by the revealed 
law, though he was not excluded from a control over the adminis- 
tration of justice. TJie king being tlicorctically tlie administrator 
of justice, his decrees must liavc been j-ecognised as binding on 
suitors from the very earliest times. And this gradtially intro- 
duced the view recognised by commentators that royal edicts in 
certain matters have as much binding force as divine law, should 
the former be not repugnant to the latter.”^’’ This recognition 
of the king’s legislative power, if it is such at all, found in the 
following text of Manu, VII, 13 — 

rf w’ ^ II 

was in fact wholly incongruous with the principles of Hindu 
jurisprudence. This was fully realised by the commentators.' 
Medhatithi therefore restricts this power to passing executive orders 
only in the illustrations that he gives. He interprets ‘ Dharma ’ 

in this passage as such as the following orders 

(i) To-day let all people observe festivities in the town. 


77 Ibid, pp, U.12. 

(i) ^ ^ I 

(w") ?i^ I 

(m) 'Tsrff 1 

(tv) 5T ) 

(v) I I 1 

(vt) ^’’Sarf 5T grW. I 

(vn) gcre? 51 fq: 
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(ii) There being a marriage ceremony at the house of the 
minister, all should attend it. 

(in) Soldiers must not kill animals to-day. 

(iv) Vultures should not be blinded (e.g., their eyes should 

not be gouged, — perhaps referring to a usual form of 
cruelty to animals). 

(v) Eich men should entertain dancing girls for so many 

days only. 

(vi\ People should not mix with this man. 

(vii) No entrance into his house. 

The passage of Manu in fact is obscure and is susceptible of differ- 
ent interpretations.” “It is significant,” says Dr. Sen-Gupta, 
“ that this slight recognition of the king’s legislative powers has 
not been enlarged upon in subsequent times, and in all the elaborate 
disquisitions on the sources of law that we find among the com- 
mentators we do not see the king even once mentioned. Commen- 
tators like Eaghavananda moreover attempt to explain away the 
text altogether.”*" 

The Edicts of Asoka have not yet been studied from this con- 
stitutional point of view. The fact that most of these edicts 
proceed from a Buddhist Emperor does not imply that the prin- 
ciples regulating the functions of a king ns laid down in the 
Dharmasastras do not apply to them. These principles were 
abstracted from immemorial constitutional practice and were not 
evolved out of the heads of the Brahmin legists, ns was supposed 
by an earlier school of European WTiters on Hindu law, now 
thoroughly discredited, represented by Nelson.*' A study of the 


M See the Commentaries of Sfedhatithi. SarTa]ns-Kara;sna, Kulluka, nagharanaeda, 
^andana and Itamachandra in Mandlik'e editio prtneepa of Manu, foe. cit. 

Cf. Rayhavanmda -^§5 i 

Uti; wit tOq « Damoll’a translation— “Therefore 

let tho king never alter the rale, either tbo law lio arranges for those ho loves or tho 
punishment for those he dislikes.” 

w Oopta's Sources of Lau; and Society in Ancient India, p 81. 

Bee Ueleon’a Prospectus of o Seienttfie Study of Hindu Law. 
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Asokan edicts from this angle is likely to 
results. 

These edicts, so far as up-to-date rescarc 
go, arc sui (ji'.nvri;^ in Indian history. Whet 
spired hv tlie oxaiU])le of Darius, as Binith s\ig 
for furiher research.'^- Dut a study of them fr< 
|)oint of view may hclj) a good deni toAvards cluci 
style in which they are couched and the spirit 
conceived. We lind few inandaiorv rules in i 

edicts of a inandatorv character we find : 

% 

being of a recommendatory or preceptive cl 

(i) those relating to the employme 
ollicers (Hock Edict 111, V; Pilia 

(if) tiiosc relating to the regulation 
Bungha (Sarnaih Edict; Kansa: 
Edict); 

(ill) those relating to animal sacrifu 
an’jinals (Rock Edict I: Pillar Ed 

As regards (i), we have already seen that the 
of the king wore sanctioned and cstablislicd 
principle and ju’actice. They were incidental 
duty of preserving the Dharma, and Asoka hi: 
explain this constitutional position in Pillr 
efforts, as he is careful to explain, are in consor 
ception of the king’s duties and obligations as 
predecessors. As regards (ff) also, avg have sg 
down in these edicts not his OAvn law, but a rule 
law of the Buddhist Sangha itself. The ei 
ventional laAA’^ (Samaya) AA^as part of the king’s < 
•as laid down in various texts of the Dharma; 
interesting of the edicts, from this point of a 
those referred to under (Hi). Being a devout ' 
mitted absolutely to the doctrine of non-killing, 
laid doAvn a law penalising the killing of anin 


See Vincent Smith’s Asoka, p. 141. 

The edicts may be consulted in Hnltzch’s Inscriptions c 
Jnscriptionum Indicarum, New Edition. 
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power to legislate. But we find him on the other hand in Pillar 
Edict V, imposing certain restrictions only on wanton killing of or 
cruelty to animals, and in Rock Edict I, preventing animal- 
sacrifice at Pataliputra only. (The word, Idha, ' here,’ in this 
edict is important and significant.) Now the question arises, — 
was not the Emperor legislating in these edicts? It cannot be 
satisfactorily answered without exhaustive researches which the 
plan and purpose of the present work preclude. But there are 
certain indications to show that even in these edicts, Asoka was 
not playing the forbidden role of a legislator. Perhaps in Pillar 
Edict V, Asoka was only promulgating extant law as to animal- 
killing. The following passages from the Edict (in Vincent 
Smith’s translation) may be read side by side With passages from 
the Artliasastra (in Shama Sastri’s translation), bearing on the law 
re animal-killing which must have been extant long before Asoka’s 
time : — 

(1) Asoka — She-goats, ewes and sows, that is to say, those either 

with young or in milk, are exempt from slaughter 
as well as their offspring up to six months of age 
(Asoka, p. 187). 

Arthasastra — He (the king) should prohibit the slaughter of 
females and young ones (p. 492). 

(2) Asoka — On the 8th, 14th, 15th da}'8 of each fortnight as well 

as on the Tishya and Punarvasu days, and 
festival days, the castration of bulls must not be 
performed, nor may he-goats, rams, boars and 
other animals liable to castration be castrated 
(ii)., p. 187). 

Arihasaslra — (Castration prohibited) p. 492. 

(3) Asoka — At each of the three seasonal full moons, and at the 

full moon of the month Tishya, for three days in 
each, namely, the 14th and 15th days of the first 
fortnight as well as on the fast days throughout 
the year, fish must not be killed and on the same 
days in elephant-preserves or fish-ponds no other 
classes of animals may be destroyed (p. 188). 
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Arthasaslra — He (the king) should prohibit tlie slaughter of 

animals for half a month during the period of 
Ghaturnw^ija, for four niglits during the full 
moon, and for a night on the day of the birth-star 
of tlic conqueror or of the national star (?) 
(p. 49*2). 

There are some other jiroliilutions and restrictions in the edict 
\vhich may jierhaps he traced in earlier law, if diligently searched.®'’ 
There is in the same edict a long list of birds and beasts which the 
Emiieror declares cxenij)t from slaughter. It is interesting to 
compare this list with another list of beasts and birds given in 
Parnsara-Sainhiia, VT, 2-14, the killing of which involves various 
degrees of penance, and also the list of animals, slaughter of udiich 
involves penalties in Arthasaslra, Book 11, Ch. XXYI. Many of 
the names tally. ' - 

The crux of the problem however is the ]U'evcntion of sacrifi- 
cial killing in Rock Edict T. But, being an order confined to a 
particular locality, viz,, Pataliputra, it cannot perhaps be con- 
sidered properly as a law at all and is to be cquiparated with such 

orders ‘ soldiers must not kill animals to-day,’ 

that Medhathiti mentions in his commentary on Mann, VII, 13, as 
being within the comjictence of the king to pass.®® The definition 
of law in western jurisprudence also is that it should he an order 
passed by a sovereign authority relating to a general course of 
conduct, unrestricted in its incidence as to time, place or person.®® 

In any case, there is some reason for thinking that the edicts 
of Asoka were not an unwarranted an’ogation and exercise of the 
power of legislation by the king ; tliat Asoka was bound by the 
standing constitutional restrictions on the functions of tlie king, 
and . also that the fact of liis being a Buddhist, made not the 
slightest difference in this respect. 


® * Suoli as burning chaE with living things in it, branding of animals, etc. 

' ' This suggestion is put forward with a good deal of hesitation. I cannot be sure 
of my ground that the word, Idha, W'as actually meant to be so important in the context 
as it appears to me from a constitutional point of view. 

See Holland’s Jurisprudenre. 

20 
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In the epics and tlie SinrUis, tlie State is centred in and repre- 
sented by the king. The virtues ot kingsliip are extolled up to the 
plane' of divine attributes. Yet sovereignty, as defined by 
Woodrow Wilson, viz., “ the daily operative power ot framing and 
giving efficacy to laws ’’ never" rests in him. It is tliiis apparent 
that the conception of the state lin ancient India wa.s fundamentally 
different from its conception in the west. 

In order however to understand the ancient Indian theory of 
the state, we have to rely on political philosophy which is con- 
cerned with one form of the state only, viz., monarchy. It is now 
common knowledge that there were different forms of state pre- 
valent in ancient India ; but reaearche.s into them are not yet 
complete and it would be extremely hazardous to theorise on them 
in the present imperfect state of onr knowledge. Even "in the 
literature that bears exclusively on monarchy, we may discover 
curious hints and .siigge.stions of the exi.steiice of other political 
forms. Thus the existence ot oligarchy is admitted in the follow- 
ing passage in Kautilya’s .irtha.'nistra, which is exclusively de- 
voted to a diiscusaion of the monarchical form of government.” 

^ fY I 

Some of these non-monarchical forms are mentioned in Book XI, 
entitled in which the Machiavellian means by which 

hostile Sanghas are to he overcome or circumvented are dwelt 
on, viz. 



There is a curious passage in the Mahahlmratn, describing the 
origin ot kingship, in the course of which it is said that in primitive 
times anarchy had prevailed among people, to avoid which they met 
together and resolved that men guilty ot certain offences should be 
ostracised and, having made that Kesolution, they lived together 


Arihasaslra (Shama fihastn'e Ed ), p. 35. 
/bid. p. 878. 
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adhering to it in mntiia] trust among all the varnas without 
distinction.®^ 

wimj ^ itstr ii 

^ Wc[tfTwrte! 11 
5 t: rsiwm i 

f^T50rT^^ I 

ci-mm ITc^T 11 ^ 

When we remember that the word Samaya (Agreement) is used in 
the Dharmasastras in a legal sense to indicate the Eesolutions or 
Laws of corporate bodies^® and also the character of the particular 
Besolution, mentioned in the foregoing verses, which is a rule of 
positive law, we discover in this passage an immistakabie indica- 
tion of the recognition of a democratic form of polity. But among 
all the diverse forms of polity prevalent in ancient India, it is the 
monarchical form that seems to have attaiined the highest develop- 
ment. 

In tlie A rUiasastras of Kautilya, in the N eeti-sastras of Sukra 
and Kamaudaka, in the Dharmasastras of Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
Goutama and others, in the Maliahharata and elsewhere, we have 
the political philosophy of monarchy elaborately discussed. There 
is a substantial agreement of ideas and principles among them 
which shows that the constitutional ideas they embody were well 
settled and persistent. 

The raison cVetre of kingship in its origin, growth and ^de- 
velopment is held to be the preservation of social economy. The 
theory about the origin of kingship is that monarchy was instituted 
to prevent a state of disintegration in society, marked by Matsya- 
nyaya, i.e., the principle of ‘ might is right. 

Mahabharata : Santiparva — Eajadharma, Ch. 67, 17-19. 
sy Bee p. 158. 

® 'nm ug’ ^ ’nan^f t 

— Arthasastra, p. 22. 

■ — Mahabharata {quoted tnpra}> 
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The king was sent by Heaven to hold in check ‘ ‘ the good old rule, 
the simple plan, that they should take who have the power and 
they should keep who can.” This original idea regulates and de- 
termines all the functions of the king. They are summed up in 
the expression, Danda, which is extolled, glorSfied and sanctified 
as being the result of divine ordination.®^ This Danda or power 
of coercion which is symbolised by the royal sceptre (Raja-danda) 
is the principle by enforcement of which people are kept to their 
respective status Sn life, and society is saved from flying apart.’* 
The king is under the unavoidable obligation of protecting the 
people, this obligation being a contractual one in return for the 
revenue which the subjects pay him.®* 

The king is regarded primarily as the bond of society. He 
' contains ' the people — as Kautilya expresses it, p? 


• ' fv it 1 1 

— Arthasttstra, p 160 

Tiin: ’sM i 

^5 wmPn ii 

—el seq. 

— Afahathorota, ^anliparvo, 

Bajsdbanna, 16.2-3. 

Bee also Mdhabharata, BantipacTa • Bajadbarisa, Cb. 122, id which the origin of 
Danda is related God is said to have incarnated bunself 10 Donda : 

H 

— Ch. U3, T. 21. 

Bee also Manu, VH, 17-32. 

*5 E.g., 

mfira: 1 
^3 Wq II 
— ^flfcasaslrfl, p. 9. 

Parallel passages tnay be cited from the Afahabhorafa and Afanu. 
w Bee P. Banerjee's Public ildmimstrofion m .Aneienl fndio, p. 73, and the references 
cited there. 
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He is called because he maintains social 

order ;e.gf., 

This social order is protected and preserA^ed by the king’s Danda : 

TTSf: Pi^T i 

nr %7 i 

KT^T 5% ^ ^ ^?T II 

Protection (he., of the social order) is the sum of the king’s func- 
tions, — as "Vasistha expresses it compendiously 

Now it is important to consider what this function of the king 
amounts to. Society in ancient India, as we know, was an aggre- 
gation of several autonomous units, formed on different principles 
of association. Castes, guilds, village-communities, religious 
societies and such other corporations were the units of which 
society was composed. The king, as the representative of the 
state, preserved this composite economy of social life, — kept its 
different parts and organs in their settled order. The unitary cells 
of the body politic had each its own function and vitality and the 
state represented the principle of protection by coercive power 
which co-ordinated them for the general weal. This idea finds clear 
expression in Yajnavalkya I, 461 : 

i 

TTsiT rrftr ii 

So in Vasistha, XIX : 

IrTT^TlIw 1 
1 

This fundamental idea determines in fact the character of 
kingship. It is neither the function nor the competence of the 
king to originate the law (Dharma). The Law is antecedent and 

95 Arthasastra, p. 322. 

95 Ihid, p. 150. 

97 Ibid, p. 160. • ■ . 

95 Vasistha, Ch. 19. 
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superior to the state. The head of the state is only to see that 
the laws of the different corporate units of society are properly 
observed and to punish infringements thereof. Hence Danda or 
power of coercion is the sole power vested in him, and also the 
judicial powers that are its necessary concomitants. Wo have said 
already that the units of ancient Indian society were autonomous 
in character. The laws regulating the affairs of these units are 
therefore properly designated as Samaya (Agreement). Apas- 
tamba and Gautama use the word in an extended sense and desig- 
nate all the rules of the Dharmasastra as Samatjacarika Dharma,” 
which is explained thus by the commentator Haradatta : 

i iiuujriTJt Ditfri i 

But the word, Samaya, usually means what is known in juris- 
prudence as Conventional Law.'“ Conventional Law Sn fact as 
well as in theory stood in ancient Indian jurisprudence on a differ- 
ent footing ; its authority was absolute and independent of recogni- 
tion by the state. The king was only to see to the proper observ- 
ance of the Samaya which is thus explained by Narada : 




tiiMH ctnr II 

dI ■u’ij: a; i 

u^cfi S'vKMWMtltltt'S't ^ rwr II 


So, even according to Manii, who stretches the king’s power to its 
utmost limit, giving him power to legislate even against the funda- 
mental principles of Hindu jurisprudence, the king's Dharma 

w See /lpa#tamf)a. 7, 1, I; Gaiitsin*. 

iwi •• Bv Conventional Law jb meant any rule or ayetem of laws apreed upon by per 
aons for the regulation of their conduct towards each otlier In many ca>M conven- 

tional law ia also civil law ; for the rules which peraona by mutual agreement lay down 
for themselves are often enforced by atate.” Salmond'a Jimtprudence (4th Ed.), pp. 54-55. 
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iiHist be in neoordanee with the Dhannnsof .Inti, <lnnnpada, Sreni 
and Knia : 


TTfHtTTFTftq, 11 

I'lic aaine idea i^ found in tiautaina. Xi. wljcre llie kind's judicial 
(unolions are referred to : 


H’91 ^^TEJJTVl-Rr^’^pgq^^ 





37?T?r<i • 

Gautama here refers to Aj^n-ieuiinri.sts, .Merchants, Cowherds, 
Money-lenders and Artists, We know from numerous inscrip- 
tions that they had guilds of liieir own and the laws of these guilds 
were recognised as binding upon them in law-suits in royal courts. 
In a\ich cases tiie king had to call in the aid of experts in order to 
inform himself about the law, so -Tamutavahnna says on the 
authority of old texts : 


wpfr terr 

1%^: i’”' 

Such texts may he easily multiplied. The con.stitutional 
position of the monarch as revealed in these texts throws a good 
deal of light on a passage in the Mahahharnin where the king is 
described as paratanira (dependent on or led by others) in all 
matters, even in passing executive orders. 


Vynvnhara-MalTilia, edited hj- Sir AbhIosIi Mukherjee in the Memoirs of A. S. B., 
Vol. IIT, No. 5, p. 281. 

' ° ® rirttfi?*. Tisri ‘ i 

x;tc: ii 

—Maliahharata, Santiparva, Moksadharmaparva, Ob, 820, vv. 138-140 
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As we have already remarked, our information regarding 
non-monarchical states is up till now extremely meagre. ■ Further 
researches will probably show that the political theory of these 
states also was the same. Perhaps an indication in this direction 
is found in Mahaparinibbana Suttanta I, 4. It is evident from 
this passage that one of the non-monarchical states in Buddha’s 
time was that of the ’Vijjis, whom Ajatasattu, king of Magadha, 
wanted to invade. The king sent his prime-minister Vassakara 
to Buddha to confer about the matter. Buddha informed Vassa- 
kara that, while sojourning at Vesali, he had instructed the Vijjis 
in seven princjiples conducive to welfare (satta aparihaniya 
dhamma). One of these was that they should ’’ enact nothing 
not already established, abrogate nothing enacted, and act accord- 
ing to the ancient institutions of the Vijjis as established in 
former days (appanattam na pannapessanti pannattam na 
samuoohindissanti yatha pannatte porane mjjidhamme samadmja 
vattissanti) . This shows that the power of initiating legislation 
of the Vijjians was as much restricted ns that of a king. 

We are thus in a position to realise the vast fundamental 
difference between the idea of the state in western and in Indian 
polities respectively. The principles that they represent, the 
organs and institutions which embody these principles, the func- 
tions and activities of the state by which they are worked out in 
practice, differ vastly and fundamentally. It is curious to find 
that even in western political philosophy, new thought-currents 
are setting in, the drift of which seems to be, though vague and 
unconscious at present, in the direction of the state-ideal of ancient 
India. A recently published treatise of political philosophy, en- 
titled the New Stale, may be cited as typical of this trend of poli- 
tical thought. “ One of the characteristics of present political 
theory,” w'rites the author, “ is its reaction against the 
state, and a salient fact to-day is the increasing amount and 
power of group-life — trade-unions, professional societies, citizens’ 
leagues, neighbourhood associations, etc. * * * Group 

organisation is to bo the solution of popular government. * ■* 

* The study of the group process * * • shows us 

that politics cannot be founded on representative or electoral 
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methods, but must rest on vital modes of association. What is 
described in the passage quoted above represents exactly the poli- 
tical ideas of the ancient Indians, and it is extremely interesting 
to observe how the wheel comes full circle and the old State in 
India comes back to be the ‘ New State ’ in western political 
thought. If an epigrammatic statement of the difference between 
the ancient Indian state and the modern western state were 
needed, we might say that while the latter is the expression and 
embodiment of the principle of sovereignty, the former was that 
of the principle of co-ordination in social life. 

Now politics arise out of the relation between state and 
society, and tlie fundamental difference in the nature of th,is 
relation in India from what it is in the west accounts for the well- 
known attitude of the Indian mind in matters of politics. Vincent 
Smith says, “ The political history of India cannot vie with 
that of Greece, Eome or modern Europe as illustrating the evolu- 
tion of constitutiions in city or state. The learned historian 
hardly realises that in comparing Greece, Eome or modern Europe 
with India, as regards political evolution, he is leaving out of 
account an essential factor, viz., the difference of ginup psycho- 
logy brought about by the dtifferent manner of evolution of social 
and political life. The conditions which determined this evolu- 
tion in India are special and perhaps unique, and it is in these con- 
ditions that we must seek for rational explanation of the fact, noted 
by Vincent Smith, that “ Indians usually have been content with 
simple despotic rule.” It cannot be accounted for by intellectual 
inertness of the Indians. The truth is that so long as the social life 
of the people could freely express and realise itself in corporate 
organisations and activities, the changes of kings, royal dynasties 
and forms of government mattered little to them. Politics had 
restricted spheres of action among the various types of associa- 
tion, which were practically free from state-interference. They 

.103 See M. P. Follet’s The New State: Group Organisation the Solution of PopulaT‘ 
Government (Longmans, March, 1919). The Group-theory of the State has for some 
years past been gaining ground in European politics. What is called ‘ Guild- Socialism ’ 
is one of the forms of this theory. " What is clear,” says Barkar, ” is that the idea of 
the Guild — whether, as with Mr. Bellock, it is only the shield and cover of peasant pro- 
prietorship, or, as with the authors of Guild-Socialism, the essential organisation of a 
life in which the guild fills and permeates the whole mind, is the idea of the hour ” — 
Political. Thought from Spencer to To-day (Home University Series — 1916), p. 233. 

Smith’s Eafly History of India (3rd; Ed.), p. 377. 
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derived' indeed a ' good deal of their vitality from the 
state,- and it is quite probable that the establishment of the 
alien form of despotic personal rule by the Mahammadans cut off 
thi'is source of energy and vigour, causing them to degenerate and 
decay for a long period of Indian history. But at the same time 
the very military and police character of this rule largely assured 
to them freedom from interference and allowed them room to 
continue their existence. 

This persistent social life of the people, so firmly rooted to 
the soil, so umbrageous in the amplitude of its branches and 
foliage, and so strong and broad of girth, the growth of centuries, 
has been idealised as the ‘ Swadeshi Samaj ’ by Eabindranath 
Tagore.'® ‘ ‘ The government in our country, the SarJiar, has no 
relations with our social organisation — the Samaj," says Tagore, 
so that whatever we may seek from the former must be paid 
for out of our own freedom. From whichever of its duties our 
Samaj seeks relief by getting it done by the Sarkar, to that ex- 
tent vill it be disabled with an incapability which was not of its 
essence m the past. To-day we are striving, of our own accord, 
to place in the hands of the Sarkar the whole duty of our 
Samaj this last statement being almost an echo ef what 
Mr. Carstairs had said in connection with modern local self- 
government, 1112., “ without the people, the Government can do 
nothing; without the Government, the people will do nothing.”'" 
The passage quoted from Tagore has a double significance — 
first, it shows exactly the old mentality of the Indians with 
regard to the state; secondly, it alludes to a change in tliis men- 
tality which we hope to explain in the next chapter. This 
psychological change, hinted by the poet, has in fact an important 
beariug on the meaning of Indian nationality. 'Without deeply 
studying this change, we cannot understand at all what the 
expression means, far less summarily dispose of it by hasty genera- 
lisations nb’out the non-political attitude of the Indian mind. 


m Tagore's Grfaf<r India (Ottr Stcad$$h\ Samaf). 

JW itici, p. 6. 

w Cited by (the then) Hon'blo Sit S. 3?. Sinba in tnoTtng a BUI to extend TillUga 
t^elf-UoTcmnient in Bengal in the Bengal Legialatire Council on the 2Sth hfarcht IIHS- 
(See Coicittta Gazette, April 24, 1018, p. 607.) 
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The lesson which the Anglo-Indian school is still in need of 
learning is that India is not a land of saints and philosophers, 
which bows low before the blast of political events in ‘ patient 
deep disdaiin ’ and rises hut ‘ to plunge in thought again.’ 
Such India never has been in the past, and such she assuredly is 
not at the present time. 
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Present Relation between State and Society — meaning of Indian 
Nationality. 

We now turn to an aspect of our subject which calls for 
delicate handling by reason of the fact that it is thickly beset with 
susceptibilities, born of vested interests. Historians of India like 
Sir William Hunter have noted that “ the British won India not 
from the Moguls but from the Hindus.” The central authority of 
the Moguls had irrevocably gone to pieces when the British power 
took a hand in the gamble for supremacy in India. The decisive 
battles which enthroned and finally encrowned this power were 
fought with the two expanding Hindu confederacies of the 
Marhattas and the Sikhs, The last Marhatta War datek-a?^ 
late as 1818 and the Sikh confederation was not finally overcome 
until 1849. When the brief period of confusion and unbalance 
which attends inevitably on a change of central government was 
over, the'British began to establish, consolidate and expand their 
state in India. This state however was neither a continuation nor 
a development of the ancient Indian state; its nattire was pre- 
determined by the history of Europe ; its leading principles were 
derived from western politics ; it aimed at the realisation of poli- 
tical sovereignty as understood in European political theory snd 
not at mere fiscal, military and administrative control like the 
Mogul system or at social co-ordination like the ancient Hindu 
system. The system of governance, which was initiated to en- 
compass this aim, though changed, modified and developed from 
time to time to suit altered social and political circumstances, was 
in respect of preservation of peace and order better than 
anything India had previously experienced. Under this state and 
this form of government, immunity from the dangers of violence 
was secured to society ; but notwithstanding its effective protec- 
tion of peace and order in society, the British Indian State stood 
in a different relation to it from the ancient Hindu or mcdiasval 
Mahammadan state. It neither directed its efforts towards the 
consolidation in their places of the component units of society and 
the harmonious co-ordination of the different parts of its composite 
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structure, nor did it adopt an imbecile or indifferent attitude of 
laissez jaire laissez passer. The vital governing principle of this 
state was sovereignty and it' conceived and carried out its 
functions and conducted and controlled its activities in pursuance 
of this governing principle. Thus it evolved a complete machinery 
for the' performance of legislative, judicial and executive functions, 
promulgated laws and regulations (with a due regard of course to 
prevailing customs and usages), established courts of law, deriving 
their authority from it, to administer these laws, and organised 
official departments and bureaus for the execution of its sovereign 
will. The system thus evolved, to a large extent with the willing 
aid and co-operation of the subject peoples, was a highly potent 
mechanism, satisfying completely Taylor’s definition of it as ‘ a 
functional totality, the construction, regulation and energising 
of which is from without.’^ It was however wholly foreign both 
to the political theory of ancient Indians and to the constitutional 
practices of republican and monarchical governments in ancient 
and mediaeval India. 

The point requires further elucidation, as it is likely to be 
obscured by the fact that the bulk of this governmental machinery 
is carried on by the hands of the Indians themselves, and recently 
under the Government of India Act, 1919, Indians have been 
placed at some of its controlling centres. But Government is 
merely the instrument by which the State carries out its purposes 
and realises its will ; it is the state itself as established by Britishers 
in India, according to their own political theories and 
practices, that bears this hall-mark of an aggressive foreignnesA It 
is a- definite break with the past, altogether out of the wonted 
course of evolution of Indian life and society. This aspect of the 
British Indian State is most important to consider on account of 
its direct bearing on the meaning of Indian nationality. 

■ 7 The difference is luminously pointed by a contrast between 
the old' state and' the new in their relations with that- part - of the 
life of society where the two come in the closest contact. In the 
higher spheres of the machinery of the state, the forms and appli- 
ances, e.g., the Legislative Councils, the Executive Councils, the 


i Taylor’e The Right of a State to he, p. 30 (quoted in Willoueliby’s The Nature of 
the State, p. 182). ; 
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Ministries, are exotic and new, and it is only the -small though 
growing body of men conversant with European history and 
acquainted with western modes of politics. Jiving in towns and 
cities, who understand their points and bearings. ■ Lower down 
•however we find that the forms and appliances of government' bear 
a spurious resemblance to some of the indigenous institutions of the 
country. 

■ The peoples of India are mainly dwellers in villages, and the 
Census Eeport shows the proportion of the urban to the total popu- 
lation as only 9.5 per oent.^ Even the towns are in most cases only 
overgrown villages which carry on the essential features of rural 
life modified to a little extent by the amenities of modern surround- 
ings. 'We have seen that in ancient times most of the functions 
’associated with the modem conception of state were carried on by 
self-governing corporations, known by various names as Gana, 
ICula, Jati, Puga, Vrata, Sreni, Sangha, Naigama, Samuha, 
Parisat, Samuha-samutthana. The Village Assemblies, called 
Samuha or Sabha, ruled and dominated the social affairs of the 
village and the different autonomous bodies, formed on different 
principles of association, held each other in check. The powers 
exercised by the state over these bodies were those of taxation and 
general supervisory control, aimed at the prevention of mutual con- 
flict and the maintenance of social order in the interests of Dharma 
which it was the constitutional duty of the king to uphold. These 
powers would be exercised with varying degrees of strictness 
according to the personal character of the kings and their ministers. 
But in other respects they were independent of the state and in- 
capable of beiug affected or modified, in their respective forms, 
characters and constitutions, by the state outslide of which they 
had originated. There is no doubt that they in their turn moulded 
the character and constitution of the state to a largo extent. The 
Gramani or ATllage Head-Man is mentioned in the Rig-Veda in a 
few isolated passages.® His liberality is extolled by the poet with 
a gratitude that probably means a lively sense of favours to come, 
but his character and functions are far from clear. But the insti- 
tution of Gramani re-appears in later times. In the Arlhasastra, 


» Bw Cttsus P.tjioft, lOllt p 40. 
» Bee iU(j’V€ia, i. 69, XI j 107, 5. 
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the headman of .the Tillage as called Gramiika, and it is I’uled that 
when-- the headman is out on tour on municipal duty he should be 
accompanied on- pain of fine by groups of villagers by turns.'’ Certain 
police and other duties devolve on him, though, significantly 
enough, he is not mentioned among the paid officers of the king.® 
His duties were probably those settled by immemorial custom and 
not imposed' by authority, though the violation of these' duties was 
punishable as any other violation of customary obligation would 
be.® In the Mahahharata, we find mention of a hierarchy of 

village-officers ( ?rr?Trf^*7f^ ), placed over the Gramika, whose dhty 
with reference to them is defined to be to observe and' report the 
grievances of tho village ; ^ 

It is significant again that- the Gramika is not appointed by 
the king,, who appoints only the hierarchy of supervisors beginning 
with the Adhipati of Ten Villages.® 

In Manu, the same organisation of supervision is described', 
and in addition we learn that it was the Gramika who had to deal 
in the first instance with the grievances of the village, and in case 
of his being, unable to do so effectively, he was to carry the matter 
higher up to the authority presiding over ten villages, and. so on.® 
The Gramika was also responsible for collection of the revenue of- the 
village.^® It is unfortunate that the passages quoted and referred 

4 Arthasastra (S. Sastri’s Ed.), p. 171. ' . - 

s^oiirf i 

5 See' ibid\ Book V, CIi. HI ' . . 

^ 6 Bee ibid,, p. 171. 

1 MaliabKafata : Sanliparva, Eafadharma, Oh. 87, yv. 1-7. 

a Ibid, V. 3. 

■a See Manu, VH, 116-117 : 

uef i 

W See Manu, VH, 118 :• - - - . - 
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to above have not been up till now critically examined. A critical 
examination of them would clearly show that the affairs of the 
village were regulated by the village community represented by its 
own non-official headman, and the king’s power and authority were 
limited to gatliering taxes through the headman and supervision 
through paid and duly appointed officers. The state and the village 
community thus stood in a mutual relation which strengthened 
and invigorated each other. But this relation was possible only 
because the prevailing conception of the state was different from 
the modern conception which makes the attribute' of sovereignty 
essential to it. 

The dealings of the British Indian State in the sphere of what 
is called local self-government show unmistakably how this mutual 
relation between the state and society at large, which in India 
dwells mainly in the villages and rural towns, has undergone an 
entire revolution through the pressure of western political ideas. 
After the consolidation of British rule in India, it was discovered 
by the rulers that the necessity and, at the same time, the difBcuhy 
of governing India “ down to the villages and the people ” were 
enormously great. They therefore initiated the system of local 
self-government in limited spheres of activity and with limited 
powers. The system has undergone great developments in course 
of time and has by now a history behind it which falls roughly 
.into two periods," — the period of what has been called ‘ de-con- 
centration of authority ' beginning properly with the Act of 1850 
which sanctioned the creation of Town Committees throughout 
British India, and the period of decentralisation of functions 
beginning ■with Lord Bipon’s famous Eesolution on Local Self- 
Government in 1882. During the long period of more than seven 
decades, the system has gradually extended through the District 
Boards, Municipalities, Local Boards, Union Panohayets, etc., till 
the last link seems to have been forged in Bengal in the Village . 
Self-Government Act of 1919, which creates the Union Board -with 
restricted municipal, fiscal and judicial powers for a group of 
villages. The local bodies thus created appear no doubt like feeble 
analogues to the ancient self-governing local bodies of India, the 
Sahhas, Samuhas, Urars, Nattars and Nadu Assemblies of ancient 


Bee UaDgBS'KSOU ly&ngar’e The Indian Corutitution, 2nd Ed, 1213, p. 113. 
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India. It was through these ancient local bodies that the abounding 
social and communal life of the people found its characteristic ex- 
pression. But what is important to consider and what illuminates 
the foreignness of the existing state is the contrast in general 
character and constitutional status between the old self-governing 
bodies and the new. 

Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar thus characterises the new bodies ; 
“ Indian local bodies, whether they be the rural unions and boards 
or the municipalities, mofussil and metropolitan, are similar to 
English local bodies in that they are public bodies discharging 
public functions and exercise their powers on lines and within 
limits defined by the legislature. They owe their origin therefore 
to express creation by means of specific enactments whose inter- 
pretation rests in the hands of the courts of the land.”^^ It was 
Lord Eipon, who, in his famous Eesolution of 1882, first dealt 
with the raison (Vei re of these local bodies. " It is not, primarily 
with a view to improvement in administration,” said Lord Eipon, 
” that this measure is put forward and supported. It is chiefly 
desirable as an instrument of political and popular education.” 
Lord Eipon proceeded to explain how, with the progress of civili- 
zation and material prosperity, the task of administration had 
become so onerous that there was a crying need for parting with 
some of the functions of government and transferring them to 
]5opular bodies. By this transference, according to him, “the 
small beginnings of independent political life ’ ’ would be made and 
people would be induced to “ undertake, as far as may be, the 
management of their own affairs and to develop a capacity for self- 
help in respect of all matters that have not, for imperial reasons, 
to be retained in the hands of the representatives of Government ’ 
Lord Eipon thus diverted the policy of local self-government from 
deconcentration to decentralisation. But .it made not the slightest 
approximation to the character of the self-governing bodies of old, 
whose, legal status was not created by the carving out of a portion 
of the functions of the state, but by the fact of their being vital 
organs of the life of society. The state could no more create or. 
abrogate them than it Could create or abolish the physical features 

12 Ibid, p. 121. 

13 See ibid, Appendix IX, p. cvii. 

11 See ibid, p. cvii, 

22 
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of the territory. In_ moving the Village Self-government Bill in 
the Bengal Legislative Conncil, Sir S. P. Sinha (now Lord Sinha) 
said, “ The Council is aware that the Decentralisation Commis- 
sion recommended that Panchayets should be given civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in petty cases arising within the village; the 
Indian Police Commission of 19D2-3 had made a similar suggestion 
in respect of petty criminal cases ; and village courts created by 
the legislature have for many years been in active operation in 
other provinces.” ” But as we have already seen the village 
assemblies of old exercised all these powers and more by imme- 
morial custom. In one sense it may be said that the position in 
ancient India was just the reverse, and instead of the state giving 
these powers to the local and communal bodies, it was they that 
gave the state its powers, — for the latter enjoyed mainly the 
residuary powers of control and supervision, supported by its right 
of imposing penalty, after the autonomous bodies had taken their 
share. 

"We have elaborated the point so far because the relation 
between the central government and the local is in a sense a crucial 
test of the relation between State and Society, this relation 
being the actual nidus of politics. In all European countries, 
local bodies dealing with municipal and rural affairs, with which 
really the vital interests of the people ore bound up, are part and 
parcel of the state. They enjoy their status either at common law 
as in England or by acts of legislature ns in France or Prussia. 
They are either self-governing bodies or agents of the central 
power. But consistently with the theory of sovereignty of the 
state, they cannot be conceived to Be functioning independently of 
or outside the state. But in India tliis inconceivable measure of 
freedom was enjoyed by them, and the organs of social life, 
originating perhaps in a pre-State or ante-political condition of 
society, evolved their vital functions and'powers, not in the cramp- 
ing surroundings of state-organisation, but in the free and frc.sh 
air of the large life of the community. Education was not the 
business of the state hut of the community, and could pursue the 
even tenour of its way in spite of changes. in the state unless a 


H See Speech of the flhen) Hbn’ble Sir 6. P. S/nlia in moving a Bill to eiienrl 
Village SeU'GoTenimeDt in Bengal Legislative Conncil on 2Sth Mareb, 1019 {CaUuUa 
Gaztttf, April, 24, 1918, p. 688). 
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general condition of anarchy supervened. Social and vital needs 
of the people, which are looked after at the present time by District 
Boards and Municipalities, were supplied by different corporate 
bodies, the organs of social life. Administration, legislation and 
even judicial functions were for the niost part carried on by them, 
the state limiting itself to the task of general control, supervision 
and co-ordination. The ancient Swadeshi Samaj had so to speak 
swallowed up, digested and assimilated the Sarkar, and it does not 
appear that Mahammadan rule made any essential change in this 
relation between state and society except in that, by stopping the 
free' flow of currents of influence between the two, it brought about 
a decline in the vitality of society and its organs. 

It is in this thoroughly altered relation between State and 
Society under British rule that we may discover, if anywhere, the 
inner meaning of Indian nationality. We have already remarked 
that a vague sentiment of Ban-Indianism is becoming more and 
more pronounced in Indian life and society, and if we consider for 
a moment the basic factors of Indian life, as they have been 
determined by history, we find that on the whole they offer few 
impediments to the gradual, harmonious development of this 
sentiment. It has behind it a quickened historical and psycholo- 
gical background. But this sentiment is barren of significance 
and impotent for political expression unless it has an organised 
direction towards a political ideal. Pan-Indianism may express 
itself as well in a community of spiritual life or in cultural syn- 
thesis, but Indian nationality is a different thing, — lit must be Pan- 
Indianism oriented towards a political ideal. In this sense 
nationality in India, the existence of which is now admitted though 
tardily and hesitatingly even by the Anglo-Indian School, is a plant 
of recent growth. It germinates out of the impact of the British 
Indian State on the persistent, long-evolving life of Indian society, 
rooted to the forms and types of corporate self-expression, the 
origins of which vanish iii the dim distance of antiquity. 

We have pointed out in the Introduction that even so early as 
1890, Sir Charles Dilke said that, amidst the amazing diversities 
and contrarieties of Indian life, some people were able to discover 
the glimmerings of the idea of nationality. Since Dilke’ s time, 
many foreigners who have observed the conditions of Indian life 
have borne testimony to the existence of this feeling of nationality 
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and have felt themselves at a loss to account for it. It is a puzzling 
disturbing phenomenon which assumes the appearance of what is 
commonly called ' unrest’ in India — a curious discontent with 
existing conditions of political life, a strange unsettlement of past 
modes of thinking and feeling with regard to them, which seems 
to some people, obsessed with the idea of the fixed non-political 
mentality of the Indians, to he a ‘ great perturbation in nature. 
The feeling of the rulers and administrators of India towards this 
phenomenon of Indian unrest is well expressed hy the wondering, 
questioning attitude of Lord Morley who spoke thus in 1907 : 
“ Is all this what is called unrest in India froth ? Is it deep 

rolling? Is it natural effervescence or is it 

deadly fermentation ? Is India with all its heterogeneous popula- 
tions — is it moved really to a new and undreamt-of unity ? It is 
the vagueness of the discontent, which is not universal, but of the 
discontent so far as we can perceive it that makes it hard to under- 
stand, harder to deal with. ” “ In the course of the last fifteen 
years, the suspicion that a feeling of nationality is the impelling 
force behind this unrest has ripened into a certainty which few 
will now care to dispute. But this nationality has not been 
accepted in political transactions as yet because its meaning has 
not been understood and its form has not been recognised. As wo 
have explained in Part I of this thesis, the evolution of nationality 
in India is psychologically by no means impossible : the psycho- 
logical school of 2 iohtics which is gradually coming to the fore has 
brought a deeper analysis to bear on the question, and according 
to this school, as we have already seen, as represented in England 
by jracDougall, the psychological concept of nationality is not 
necessarily restricted within the categories of Unity of Kacc, 
Unity of Language, Unity of Religion, etc. But though Indian 
nationality is now acceiited as a fact, different meanings have been 
read into it by different persons who have sought, often slightly 
and cursorily, to interpret this newly-evolved entity in Indian life. 
With some, this nationality means a united striving of the Indian 
people, leavened by western culture and brought to a sense of unity 
by the uniform conditions of social and political life created hy 
centralised British rule, towards western ideals and modes of 

1* Lord Jlorley'g speech at Aibroath on Sltt October, 2007. {See Spetthet on Jfidian 
AffatTi by John Morley, published by Ksteean k Co., p. &1.) 
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political life. With some again, it means nothing more than the 
reflex of ‘ Indo-Oriental ’ opposition to the invasion of western cul- 
ture, civilization and political government. This contrariety of 
view about the meaning of this puzzling political phenomenon is 
however based on a common presupposition, viz., that India had 
no political life of her own in the past and that it is British rule 
that either creates nationality by fostering positive aspirations or 
evokes it negatively by rousing conservative opposition. 

There is a strong body of opinion which emphasises the 
educative aspect of British rule in India and interprets Indian 
nationality as the political culture which is the result of this 
education ; the yearning for the western mode of political life 
which realises the principle of nationality more or less in the 
organisation of state is according to it, begotten by the liberal 
policy of British rule as well as the study of the masterpieces of 
English literature. Lord Morley described the educated Indians 
as being ‘ ‘ intoxicated with the ideas of freedom and nationality 
and self-government,” promulgated by writers like Milton, 
Burke, Macaulay and Mill.^'^ Eisley states more definitely the 
causes which, in his opinion, have led to the development of Indian 
national sentiment within a certain section of the community. 
They are : — 

” (1) The consciousness of a certain community of intellec- 
tual pursuits and aspirations, derived from the common study of 
the history and literature of England and from the common use, 
for certain special purposes, of the English language in addition to 
a provincial vernacular. 

” (2) The consciousness of being united and drawn together 
by living under a single government, by taking part in the adminis- 
tration of a common system of laws, and by sharing in the material 
benefits of a common civilization.” Eisley admits that there is 
no historical precedent to show that such causes can evoke a senti- 
ment of nationality in a people, and after examining the seemingly 
similar case of the Gauls under Eoman government and Eoman 
influence, he dismisses it as thi’owing no direct light on the 


Bee ibid, pp. 96-97. 

18 Eieley’s TJie People of India (Grooke’s Ed.), p. 294. 
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problem, for the Gauls did not develop nationality, but ‘ ‘ ceased to 
be Gauls in any but a geographical sense and became Eomans with 
a Gallic tinge.” “ 

Now it is true that the systematic and practical carrying out 
of the principles of western education embodied by Macaulay in his 
famous Minute has resulted in the growth of a politically-minded 
class who are smitten with a deep yearning for western modes of 
political life. The best representatives of this class are found in 
the old generation of Congress-men whose political views have been 
briefly described in the Introduction. But the fallacy of mistaking 
such a fine cultured sentiment, existing among a microscopically 
small group of educated and learned men only, is too self-evident. 
As Eisley puts it in a telling way, “ A mere top-dressing of 
idealism will not make nationality.”® 

A different interpretation has been put upon Indian nationality 
by another school which seems to hold the field at the present time. 
This interpretation is just the contrary to that we have noticed 
above. Indian nationality is regarded as the result not of the 
psychological action but rather the re-action of British rule. It 
means the gesture not of witling submission to, but of conscious 
revolt against, the aggressive occidentalism that the British rule 
and its characteristic institutions represent. In his recent speeches 
and writings, both in Bengal and in England, Lord Eonaldsay, ex- 
Governor of Bengal, has strongly supported this interpretation by 
elaborate references to the views c.xpressed by the most prominent 
nationalists of the day. A compact statement of this view is given 
by Innes which deserves to be quoted at length.® After referring 
to the well-known physical, racial, linguistic and religious 
diversities of India, Innes goes on to say, “From these consi- 
derations we can derive a comparatively definite idea of what may 
be meant by Indian Nationality." India, according to him, " is 
not a nation at all in the sense in which we distinguish the nations 
of Europe.” “ In the eyes of an oriental, it would be much easier 
to distinguish and class at sight a Bengali Brahmin, a Sikh, a 
Gurkha, and a Marhatta, than a Frenchman, an Englishman, a 

'iJHa, pp. 295.2!10. 

M Ibid, p. 300. 

II Bee Arthor D. Innca’a A Short J/utory of the Brituh in /ntfia (1905), I'p. 0-10. 
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Spaniard, and an Austrian.” “Buf,” says Lines, ” ilie distinc- 
tion between Bast and West is more than between nation and 
nation or between creed and creed. Peojde wlio liavc no sense of 
unity will become united to resist a more intensely alien foe. Tlic 
?klarbatta is more akin to the Bat ban than to the Englishman ; as 
the Fmglislunan is more akin to the Frenchman than to the 
i\Iarhaita. TIhmv are Indian habits of mind as there arc European 
habits of mind. Wh^ cannot quite forimdate the distinction as one 
between orientalism and necidentalism, for the Cdiinaman is an 

oriental whe is hanllv if at all more akin t<^ the Indian than is the 

* 

Euro]K'an 'Ihe primary facts to be grasped are two : 

the Jndo-orientals, Bathans, Bajjmts, Bengalis, or iMnrhattas, may 
be opposed to each (Uher as kh-enchmen and Germans or English 
may be ; but tlie opjiosition is insignificant in comparison to that 
.subsisting between all of them and the European : just as tlie type- 
distinctions of European nations become insignificant in com- 
parison to tluit b(‘tween all of them and tlu* Tndo-orientnl.” This 
interpretation, as we shall sec, has the merit at least of skirting 
the border of truth, though it misses widely the real core of the 
meaning of Indian nationality. Western culture moreover affects 
directly an insignificantly small jiart of the vast Tndian population. 

The fact has been brought to light by recent researches that, 
despite the diversities and contrarieties of racial and cultural forms 
prevailing in India throtighout her long history, there was a 
substantial general uniformity from age to age in tlie relation of 
.society to the state. WHien we liavc made all possible allowances 
for differences of forms of government and of personal equations in 
the case of monarchy, the truth remains that the idea of state- 
sovereignty in the western sense was absent in India. It was so 
in theory and practice in ancient India and in practice only in 
medifeval India under Mahammadan rule. Exceptions and 
aberrations may no doubt he pointed out, for the history of India 
is immeasurably rich in contents, but the persistent norm was 
there all the same. India had in the past, ndth perhaps lapses and 
periods of eclipse, an overabundant vitality. It expressed itself in 
her art and architecture, her literature, her forms of local and 
communal government, her religious and philosophic culture, her 
purely academic speculations in diverse fields, variety of religious 
movements, and even, as recent researches have proved, in her 
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maritime activities and colonial expansion.® What were the 
characteristic organs through which this vitality was able to 
function ? The answer comes from a thousand significant inscrip- 
tions which arohreologists have unearthed and a hundred hitherto 
obscure passages in ancient literature which scholars have un- 
ravelled. The history of India is not merely the biography of 
heroes and great men. The truth is gradually dawning, with 
multiple revolutions like the Vedic Vshas, that Indian history is 
essentially the history of corporate activities. They linger on even 
into the present era, self-suppressed and little noticed, with a 
vitality that refuses to be entirely crushed out. Eesearches have 
proved that in the ancient period of Indian history they had evinced 
extraordinary vigour of life, perhaps because of the influence re- 
ceived from the state ; in the mediasval period, evidence ex 
silentio, which however is not wholly reliable and may be con- 
tradicted by future researches, seems to point to an ebb in this 
vigour of life, probably on account of the withdrawal of state in- 
fluence ; while in modern times they arc threatened with extinc- 
tion under the pressure of the idea of sfate-sovoreignty. This 
explains why the poet of India laments in the passage, quoted in 
the last chapter, tliat “ to-day we are striving of onr oivn accord 
to place in the hands of the Sarkar the whole duty of our Samaj.” 

The religious Samgha was a form of corporate life. We 
know from different sources th.at it used to provide for the 
educational and intellectual needs of the people. The monasteries 
that were established all over India under the auspices of the 
Buddhist Samgha gradually developed into great centres of learn- 
ing. Those at Amarar.ati,^ Nalanda,®* Odanfapura,*^ Vikraran- 


n Xlie researches of FoacW, Stem and lUdhahwnud Mukhetji (see Ihitory of Jntfion 
S/u’ppmg ontf Mflnh'me AcliotUes) lia\r thrown a poo<\ deal of light on this obscure 
chapter of ancient Indian history. 

S3 The ancient name of Amararati tiaa Fri*DhanTa-Kntalca. Tlio_ Pithbaseliya 
(Eastern Hill) and Aparasdiya (Western Hill) FoIuxjIs of Buddhism oriemated here. 
The inscriptions show that it was a fainons place of learning. (See Utjiort of (be 
Arch(folooieal Surtep of Soutlurn Jmfia. Vwl I. pp 100 II.). It U also nferred to 
as such in Thibetan litcralurc. See aI«o Rhys Davids'® Seetf of the DuddhUU 
IWil, footnote). 

J* Described in Houen-Tsang’* l^fe, called Sij/*ili (Tr. by Beal) and la I-Tslang'a 
Account (TV. by Takaksu). 

*t Mentioned in Thibetan literature a* g fameni seat of learning. 
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sila and J agatdala grew "fco the iiroportions of universities with 
their full complement of libraries, schools of studies, lecture-halls, 
professors and students flocking from all parts of Asia, far and 
near. Among them the fame of the University of Nalanda has 
been immortalised by Houen-Tsang and I-Tsiang ; the former 
speaking of it in his famous Book of Travels in the same strain of 
endearment as Matthew Arnold used to speak of Oxford. During 
the Mahammadan regime also, when the Samghas were suppressed 
by sheer brute violence,^® we find the school of Sankaracharya’s 
followers reincarnating in the Maths the corporate spirit and learn- 
ing of the Buddhist monastic centres. There were other seats of 
education at Guru-griha, the chief of which in Bengal, at Nadia, 
learning at Guru-griha, the chief of which in Bengal, at Nadia, 
flourished throughout the Mahammadan period. All these educa- 
tional institutions were brought into existence by the urge of the 
inner intellectual life of the people and not by cliarters and acts of 
legislature. 

Similarly affairs relating to the material welfare of the people 
were initiated and regulated by local self-governing bodies 
throughout India, irrespective of all the prevailing diversities of 
life. Two inscriptions discovered at Uttara-mallur, assigned to 
the 10th century A.D., testify to the extensive functions and the 
efficient organisation of the local village community which may 
well be taken as the measure of all the rest.®^ It was divided into 
six committees with definite functions and definite rules about the 
election of members, their qualifications and disqualifications, etc., ' 
which are striking in their curious appearance of modernity. The 

26 Described in Thibetan literature (see S. C. Vidyabbusban’s Medieval School of 
Indian Logic, Appendix C). 

27 Referred to as a Mabavibara in many colophons of Thibetan versions of Sanskrit 
Buddhist -svorks. 

26 Magadba was the most flourishing seat of Buddhistic learning on the eve of 
Mahammadan conquest. It was, even before the conquest, harried several times by the 
Muhammadans. Their violence seems to have been chiefly directed to monasteries and 
monastic communities. Taranath describes a raid by 500 Turuskas on the University of 
Vikramasila in the time of Kamala Rakshita in 10th cent. A.D. (See Vidyabhushan’s 
Logic, p. 151, footnote.) The account is no doubt based on old legends. KutuLniddin's 
general, Mahammad, stormed Behar and carried out a wdiolesale massacre of monks in 
1107 A.D. (See Eaverty’s Tahalcat-i-Nasiri, p. 552.) Vikramasila is said to have been 
finally destroyed by Bakhtiar Khiliji about, 1203 A.D., when Sakya-Sri-Pandita of 
Kashmira was at its head. (Vidyabhusan’s Logic, p. 151 — on the authority of S. C. 
Das’s Thihetan-Englisli Dictionary, p. 869 and Waddell’s Lamaism, p. 16.) 

29 See Mukherjee’s Locdl Government in Ancient India (2nd Ed.), ppi 167 ff. 
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organisation of the village commimity which continued its 
existence, however feebly in comparison with its past, through all 
the vicissitudes of Indian historj' was noticed in Southern India 
by the revenue officers of the British Government even so late as 
the first quarter of the last century. We have already referred to 
the verse in Manu in which the Gramika is made the agent for the 
collection of the king’s revenue CkTI, 118). The practice seems 
to have continued throughout the Mahammadan period till it was 
discontinued by the British authorities. There was a famous con- 
troversy between Sir Thomas Munro and the Madras Board of 
Revenue between 1818 and 1824 about the recognition in revenue 
matters of the self-governing village communities. The decision 
went against them and in favour of the now existing Eyatwari 
System. “ Even to-(day in different parts of the country, relic of 
the communal organisation of rural life are found in a better or 
worse state of preservation, and these relies are scattered widely 
all over India. 

The economic life of the people was carried on by the 
numerous trade-guilds all over tlie country that wielded great 
powers in relation to the state in ancient India and lived on 
through the Mahammadan period. India still remains the land 
of home industries, in spite of the introduction of western forms 
of industrialism in the more important cities.” But it appears 
now from the results of research that Indian home industries had 
separate organisations of their own of which remnants are still to 
be met with. The high value put in the markets of the world on 
the products of Indian industry in bygone times is now a matter 
of common knowledge and it is not a violent presumption to think 
that they were brought to this high state of refinement by organised 
activity rather than by individual genius. But the readers of 
Romesh Chandra Duff and other Indian writers on Indian 
economic history need not be told how the commercial jealousy of 
the East India Company in the early part of the last century 
brought whole companies of handicraftsmen, siiee.ially weavers, 
to a state of destitution and utterly dissolved their guide-life, 

3® See Tl. C. Ihitl’9 Article on fnififin Land Question in the Tmlian Tle4lew, Oct., 
(reprint^ br Natesan A Co., in Land Problem# in Iiitfi’a, p. 7). 

3t !5ce Radhskamal Makherji'a Potindofioiu 0 / inJian Economtci, 
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Contemponu-y evidence on tliis point like William Bolt’s Gon- 
sidcrations on Indian Affairs is not wanting/" 

Among the Hindus, the organisation of social life on caste- 
basis was regulated by the caste Panchayets, which still survive 
among the lower orders of Hindu society. The organisation how- 
ever. was not a close corporation and we have famous instances of 
tribes, originally out of the pale of Hindu society, changing their 
character into castes and iinding ])laces foi- themselves in its wide 
and elastic organisation. 'The curious ])rocess of the conversion 
of tribes into castes is still going on, which gives point to Prof, 
(lilchrist's dictum that “ caste is practically an instinct of Hindu 
life.’'^^ It is ditiicult to conceive of such a revolution in Hindu 
society as l)rought about the l)roak-up of the Japanese castc-S 3 ’’stcm 
in the seventies of the 19th century, l)ecause caste here is not a 
mere social arrangement. “ We sliould rather conceive of it,” 
says Risley, ” as a congenital instinct, an all-pervading principle 
of attraction and repulsion, entering into and shaping every relation 
of life,” ^ the withdrawal of which would create a like disaster 
in Hindu society as the withdrawal of some elemental force like 
gravitation or molecular attraction would ])roduce in the material 
universe. The researches of Risley and the Census officers have 
established the fact that caste in modern India is not simply the 
continuation of the ancient ATdic principle of social gradation and 
classification. There are at least seven distinguishable types of 
caste, viz., tribal, functional or occupational, sectarian, cross, 
national, migratory and castes formed by change of occupation.'^ 
This variety of t^^pes, originating in different ways, points to the 
inference that the instinct which brings them into being must 


3'^ This book was published in London in 1772, i.c., seven years after the East India 
Company’s acquisition of the Dewani of Bengal. TIio arrthor describes himself as 
’* Merchant and Aldcnuan, or Judge of the Hon. The Mayor’s Court of Calcutta.” The; 
book is now rare. The expressions of the Company which began in Seraj-al- 
Dowlah’s time are vividly described in Ch. XlV. Bolts cites the evidence of an English 
gentleman of his acquainlanco who was ” witness to the fact of above seven hundred 
families of weavers, in the districts round Jungulbary, at once abandoning their country 
and their professions ” (p. 194). Nagads or silk-winders were forcibly carried away 
wholesale to English factories (p. 194). Bolts says, “ Many manufacturers of all deno- 
minations have, by unparalleled oppressions, been driven from their callings and' 
country ” (p. 20G). Bolts however was not free from prejudice against the East 

India Company. 

33 G-ilchrist’s Indian Nationality, p. 127. 

34 Bisley’s People of India, p. 278. 

35 See ibid, pp, 75-94. 
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have hart its roots in a fundamental principle of the lile of society 
which we may call the group-principle. 

Now the social features we have just dwelt upon are common 
to all India' irrespectively of all local, racial and cultural diver- 
sities, and they constitute indeed that “ underlying nuifornuty of 
life from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin ” which Yusuf Ali has 
pointed out and Eisley admitted. We have said elsewhere that 
the growth of active sympathy and fellow-feeling among the 
Indians, facilitated by the appurtenances of the British system of 
government, perhaps has deeiier roots than the people themselves 
can realise. It has in fact its roots deep down in this long-persist- 
ent, long-enduring ‘uniformity’ of Indian life which is now scarce- 
ly perceptible because of the over-laying activities of British state- 
sovereignty. We can understand this point only by getting at the 
inner meaning of tlie contrast between the character of local go- 
vernment in ancient India and that under the British Indian State. 
And there is at the present time a blind, halt-conscious effort to 
hold fast to this rapidly-dissolving fundamental uniformity of 
Indian life by a readjustment ot the relation between the state and 
society on old lines, and its name to-day is Nationality. 

That sucli is the real meaning of Indian nationality will 
appear from the utterances ot prominent nationalists ot the day, 
when they are read between the lines and turned inside out. It 
is perhaps invidious to make quotations from living nationalist 
leaders whose personalities are wrapped up in the hitter contro- 
versies ot tile hour. The highest idealistic formulation and e.v- 
pression of their aspirations will he found in the following passage 
wliich I take the liberty of quoting from a recent nationalist 
journal. Speaking of the acliicvcmcnts of India’s past, the writer 
says : ” These memories still linger in the national mind and life, 
hut the spirit is gone. Forms overcrowd, the ideals have lost 
their living hold on national consciousness. * * * Tlic 

time is come for a vaster, richer, more comprehensive and 
synthetic self-assertion of India in all her fields of thought, lile 
and activity.” “ This ' syutlietie self-assertion of India ’ is the 


S5 Trom the SiaiidarJ Hfartr (« forlaijhtl^ i’oornal poWIslwl /wm 
May, 1923, now defnncl. 
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Indian nationalist’s aim, and its political implication, and direc- 
tion are not far to seek. It is keenly felt by nationalists that this 
self-assertion is compatible only with a state which must be 
different from what exists at the present time. This ideal state 
is described as Swaraj. The popular lectures on Home Eule by 
the late Bal Gangadhar Tilak, who was as much a scholar as a 
. nationalist and political leader, betray this very conception of 
Swaraj — the revivified ideal ancient Indian State that left the 
people absolutely free to evolve their own genius in all spheres of life 
and activity. “ TheEishis,” saj^s Tilak, “ who laid down the law 
of duty betook themselves to forests, because the people were 
already enjoying Swaraj or People’s Dominion, which was 
administered and defended in the first instance by the Kshatriya 
kings. * * It does not matter who the sovereign is. It 

is enough if we have full liberty to elevate ourselves in the best 
possible manner. This is called the .immutable Dharma, and 
Karma Yoga is nothing but the method which leads to the attain- 
ment of Dharma or material and spiritual glory. ,We demand 
Swaraj, as it is the foundation and not the height of our future 
prosperity.” Tilak then goes on to say that this Swaraj does 
not imply a denial of British sovereignty or British rule, by 
which he probably means such British connection as countries of 
dominion status within the British Empire retain. In another 
speech, Tilak explains more explicitly what this People’s Domi- 
nion is, “The village Panchayets, the Councils of Pandits or 
Elders to advise the King or Emperor, and such other kindred 
institutions were in existence for long. The king was not the 
final authority in matters of law. # # * words 

SiDarajyam, Vairajyam, were actually seen in the sastras.”^® 
Swaraj is therefore to Tilak and other nationalists a new moder- 
nised version of the old, old Indian conception of the state. ” The 
meaning of Swarajya is the retention of our Emperor and the rule 
,of the English people, and the full possession by the people of the 
authority to manage the remaining affairs.” As we have already 
seen, changes of central government in ancient and mediaBval 

37 Bal Gangadhar Tilak— His Wriiings aiid Speeches (Enlarged Edition, published 
by Ganesh & Co., Madras, 1919), pp. 245-246. 

38 Ibid, p. 226. 

33 Ibid, pp. 147-148. 
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India nlTccti;d little tlio courec of devclojmiont of tlio real life of 
tile jieojilu iiiid it ia this tliiil explains tlio mental attitude taken 
up ill tins derniition of Swarajya. 

'J'lio foneeiitioii of Swaraj is tlius clear. But tlio difliculty 
of arrivinj' at a correct dotinition of it lia.s constituted tlio crux of 
niodern Jnilian [lolities, Sjieculalions liaee liecri rife since almost 
tlio liegiuning of tlio Indian Iviitioiial Congress about the exact 
form wliicli the ideal, future state of India is destined to take. 
Bill it lias been too often forgot tlial tliis slate can only be deter- 
mined in its cliaraclor niid functions by ilic cvolnlioii of nationality 
itself. Kclicines concerning the constituent parts, arrangement 
of powers, distribution of functions of tliis future state must 
tbereforc be sent along uitli llie figments of imagination of Plato 
and bis brood of imaginary comiiionwcaltli-builders to the Limbo : 

" Whither nerml vapours flew 
Of nil tilings trnnsitor) nml vnia ” 

It was iiorliiips a wise act on tlio part of the Indian Kational 
Congress at its lifltli session at Nagpur to have left the expression 
Swaraj without any qualifying or descriptive epithet in the state- 
ment of the Congress Creed. Perhaps the Group-theory of State 
will help towards a final solution of the problem. 


<9 Miltoo's Paradise Lost, Boole III. 
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Peesent tendencies towards Development of Nationality. 

It would be almost a truism to say that a subjective feeling 
like nationality cannot be gauged by any standardised measure. 
In spite of the presence of certain factors seemingly incompatible 
with its existence, the stir of a feeling of nationality in the group 
mind of India can no longer be ignored. Perhaps India will never 
develop into a ‘ simple nationality ’ as defined by Israel Zangwill.^ 
The particular form, which it will ultimately take and for which 
the character of evolution of Indian history has predestined it, is a. 
‘ divine event ’ of the future, vain for us to discuss. It is open to 
us only to observe the existence of the feeling and to trace, if 
possible, its development in the phenomena which lie around us 
in the Indian world of to-day. We have tried to elucidate the 
inner significance of this feeling which is rooted to a deep-lying 
historical basis. But it is at the same time a novel force in the 
collective life of the people, evoked, as we have said, by the 
peculiar conditions, established by British rule, in the traditionary 
relations between society and state. The all too common supposi- 
tion that its working is confined to a circumscribed circle of 
educated and cultured persons and hence not truly national in 
character is gradually melting away like many another baseless 
supposition about India. These cultured and educated persons, 
being trained to the power of expression by their culture and 
education, are naturally the most vocal exponents of nationality at 
the present time'. But it would be wilful blindness to existing 
conditions to hold that the so-called masses are unaffected by and 
beyond- the reach of this feeling by reason of their illiteracy and 
other irremediable shortcomings. Such a reason might be con- 
sidered valid if the feeling were the result of western culture only, 
but it rises from a deeper source, from an experience of incongruity 
in existing political conditions which ‘ goes home to the business 


1 See Zangwill’s The Trmciple of Nationalities (Conway Memorial Lecture). 
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ni\(l liosoms ' of the clns^cs nncl the inaises nlihe. It is impossible 
to prove the existence of nntioiiiil feeling among the masses by 
actual facts anil figures ami a ilillcrcncc of ojrinion about it is dilli- 
cnll to meet. In the debate in the House of Commons on 5tb June, 
11110, on the seeoml reading of the Cfovermnent of India Bill, it was 
a moot-])oint between Sir 11. Craik, Member for tbc Scottish Uni- 
versities, and Herbert Fisher, President of the Board of Education. 
In the conr.se of bis speech, Fisher said trnlj, " The old image of 
India ns being silent, stationary, nn])er))lexed, and imvexed by all 
the agitations of jiolilical life, if it was ever true, has now long 
ceased to corrcsiiond to the realities of to-day." * To an impartial 
observer, it is apparent that the feeling of nationality in India to- 
day is ‘ in widest commonalty spread,' though it is a clear and 
conscious feeling with some, while dim and half-conscious with 
others, springing however from a common source of experience of 
life. 

It is a newly-evoked force in India. The turns and complica- 
tions of its workings are difllcnlt to trace for want of perspeotivo 
and of clear perception of the direction of events. We can at most 
show the indications and tendencies, though oven these are often 
extremely difficult for a contemporary to distinguish. Incidents, 
which W'car to the eye of enthusiasm a highly promising and for- 
ward-looking aspect, may turn out after all to be barren of 
possibilities, while some hidden beginnings may develop poten- 
tialities to be unfolded only to the eye of the future historian. But 
with all these limitations on our view, we may note certain dis- 
positions of phenomena that may indicate the way in which 
nationality, understood in tlie sense we have tried to explain, is 
developing in India at the present time. 

We have spoken of the eultiircd nationalists of India, some 
among whom are leaders of great masses of people. The very 
growth and existence of such a class has a value, both interpre- 
tative and causative, in the development of nationality. They 
represent a new type of character, Pan-Indian in sympathies, 
activities and modes of self-expression. They point not only to 

3 1 Save not haS an opportnnity to conaolt Hansard. The quotation is from tlie 
Mian Animat Hejister, W’O. (edited by H. N. Milta, Blubpiir, Calcutta), Vart 11, p IJI. 
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the existence of a wide-spread sentiment that springs from a clear- 
ly conceived idea of India as an indivisible and indissoluble entity, 
but they also help the development of this sentiment among the 
masses by rousing the. spirit of imitation. Bagehot was the first, 
to draw attention to the force of imitation as a causative factor in 
the formation of national character. “ National character is 
forrned,” says Bagehot, “by the confluence of congenial attrac- 
tions and accordant detestations,” ^ and a leader and great man 
crystallises them in the example of his own personality. An 
elaborate analogy is drawn by him between the manner in which 
the character of literature of a particular age is formed and the 
manner in which national character is formed. As a dominant 
personality in the literary world, like Pope for example in English 
literature of the eighteenth century, sets the fashion to imitative 
authors- and- determines the literary chai'acter of the age, so a 
leader and great man “ sets the tone which others take and the- 
fashion which others use.” Great men are models to ordinary 
people who try to imitate them and are thus infused with their 
personal likes and dislikes, and a new type of character comes to 
be settled thereby to which the masses try to conform. M;ac- 
Dougall cites several instances of this process which leaders of men, 
set going. “ Would Germany now he a nation, but for Frederick 
the Great and Bismarck ? Would America, but for Washington, 
Hamilton and Lincoln ? Would. Italy, but for Garibaldi, Mazzini 
and:Cavour ? ” The exact nature of this process is thus described 
by Bagehot : “A new model in character is created for the. 
nation ;• those characters which resemble it are encouraged and 
multipliedj ; those contrasted vdth, it are persecuted and niade, 
fewer. In a generation or two, the look of the nation becomes 
quite different, the characteristic men- who stand out are 
Afferent.”® We can therefore no more ignore- the influence of 
individual character in a ‘ scientific view ’ of histpry than we can 
the influence of the sun in a scientific view of nature.® 

In the contemporary history of India, we see. a small but high- 
ly influential group of leaders and great men who stand for Indian 

3- Bagehot’B Physics and Politics (Regan Paulis Ed.), p. 106. 

4- Mci)ougall’s. Group Mind, p. 137, 

^ Physics and- Politics , p. 206. 

Ibid, p. 96. 
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ideas, Indian sentimenis and the trend ol Indian political history. 
It is not with a mere craving for western political institutions that 
nationalists of modern India are smitten to-day, though such 
craving undeniably exists among a certain section of the educated 
community. It is a much larger feeling, — the yearning for what 
has been called ‘ the synthetic self-expression of India.’ It takes 
a political form and direction, because it is felt that the establish- 
ment of Swaraj alone can make such self-expression possible, — 
that ideal state, different from all western types, which leaves, 
what Tilak calls, the People’s Dominion intact. The satisfaction 
of this 3 'earning is therefore impossible for the rulers and adminis- 
trators of India to guarantee by readjustments of the points and 
bearings of the, administrative machinery, for it is the existence of 
this machinery itself that Indian nationalists revolt spiritually 
against. 

Ai’e there indications to show that this seeking after 
national self-expression exists in India to-day ? It is indeed by 
such indications only that we can follow tlie development of Indian 
nationality, and it would be difficult to deny their existence in 
certain tendencies of art, education and culture as well as politics 
in India of the present day. 

A most interesting indication is found in the realm of the 
modern art of Indian Painting. The ancient mural paintings in the 
caves of Ajanta are the common artistic heritage of India. They re- 
present a flourishing school of art in 7th or 8th century A. D. 
that points back to much earlier beginnings. The widespread 
influence of this school is attested by the surviving fragments of 
decoration in the caves of Bagh and the rock-cut chambers of 
Biguriya. Paintings, distinctly Indian, have also been discovered 
in the Himalayan regions {e. g,, Kangra valley) and outside India 
which show the continuity of the artistic tradition which passes 
on into the later Rajput School. This Rajput School of Painting 
existed side by side with another, known as the Mogul School of 
Painting, which lasted down into the 17th century, reaching its 
zenith of perfection in the reigns of Jehangir and Shah Jahan, 
The Mogul style,” says Dr. Coomaraswamy, ” though built up 
with the materials of many different traditions is most undeniably 
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oriyiniil, in tlio Kiimo M'lise tlnit llie Muglml culture in India is as 
a whole original.” ® 

Now the collection of ancient and mcdisoval Indian artistic 
specimens by the School of Art in Calcutta, under the direction 
and guidance of K. B. Havcil and A. B. Tagore, has brought to 
light the rcniarhablc fact that a persistent tradition representing 
' a fundaincntal spirit and turn of the esthetic sense native to the 
mind of India ’ links the paintings of Aianta with the Eajput 
bchool, separated as they are by several centuries and wide 
dilTerenccs of cultural environment. The figures in the Ajanta 
caves transmit their aiathelic spirit as well as a little of their tech- 
nique through the Himalayan School, represented by the Vaisnava 
paintings from Kangra Valley, to the Eajput school, represented by 
the drawings of symbolical Ragas and Raginis and the eternal 
Radha-Krishna legend at Jaipur. Nothing is clearer than thi.s 
tradition, — yet so intimately is it intertwined- with the innate 
qualities of the Indian mind that it cannot be deriiital-jimre simply 

than in the following words of Aiirabindo Ghose : “Thtr^iP 

snous appeal is there, but it is refined into only one and not the 
chief element of the richness of a soul of psychic grace and beauty 
which IS tor the Indian artist the true beauty, lai'anya : the 
dramatic motive is subordinated and made only a purely secondary 
clement ; only so much is given of character and action as will 
help to bring out the deeper spiritual or psychic feeling, hhava, 
and all insistence or too prominent force of these mere outwardly 
dynamic things is shunned, because that would externalise too much 
the spiritual emotion and take away from its intense purity by the 
interference of the grosser intensity which emotion puts on the 
stress of the active outward nature. The life depicted is the life 
of the sou! and not, except as a form and a helping suggestion, 
the life of the vital being and the body.”’ James Cousins, an 
Irish poet of the Celtic Revival and a sympathetic student of the 
modern Bengal school of painting, seeks to express the same idea 
by calling the Indian national direction in art evocative in contra- 


8 Lecture on Miifffia? and Itaipiit Patnirntf to tlie Indian Society ot Oriental Art. 
Calcutta 1010, reprinted in Coomarswami’s Art and Sv'ade.^ln (Gane-sh & Co , Madra*!), 
p. 77. 

s Defence of Indtan Citifure (The Arya, Vol YI, No 9, p. SScT) 
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distinction to tlie invocaiiDe direction of European genius Its 
emphasis is on soul-life wbicli it attempts to visualise by spiritual 
suggestions, unencumbered by the attractions of merely physical 
-grace or likeness. Tlie traditionary i-eliance therefore of -the 
artistic impulse in India on religion “ was not a reliance on some- 
thing extraneous as it is in the west, but on something integral, 
something as essential to the Indian artist as visualisation to a 
dramatist or motor-power to a sculptor.*’ 

This tradition had entirely stopped in the different schools of 
art, established in Calcutta, Bombay and elsewhere under the 
auspices of British Govei’nment. The modes that used to be 
insisted on at these schools were the well-known western modes, 
the best application of which to Indian subjects was made by Kaja 
Eavi Varma. But the growth of the spirit of nationality in India 
expressed itself in a desire to take up at the point where it had been 
broken the evolution of the traditionary spirit of Indian art. This 
desire is clearly expressed by Dr. Coomaraswamy who says, “ The 
arts of India must retain their Indian spirit, or become altogether 
worthless. The springs of art are in life itself, and when the life 
of the people is revitalised and reinspired, this new life will be 
reflected in Indian decorative art. The ai^plied arts cannot -be 
isolated and located as a thing apart from the national life, and 
the future of Indian art depends on the future of nationalism 
.among us.”^^ He finds the indication of this re-vitalisation and 
re-inspiration of Indian life in the Bengal School of Painting. 

This school, founded by E. B. Ha veil and led by Abanindra 
Nath Tagore, is daily increasing the circle of its adherents and 
admirers. It continues the Ajanta-Bajput tradition of art which 
is decidedly not I’acial or parochial, but distinctive!}'^ Indian, in as 
much as it is seen to flourish in 9th century A.D. at Ajanta in West- 
ern India in tlie Cave-Viharas of the Buddhists as well as in 16th 
century at Jaipur in Eajputana in orthodox Hindu surroundings.. 
It is thus representative of a j)hase of the development of Indian 
natiouiility, — its spiritual striving for a new synthetic self-asser- 
tion. The significance of the work of this school lies, to quote 


Sec Cousins’s The Renaissance in India,' p. 35. 

11 Ibid, p. 52. 

12 Coomarswamy’s Art and Swadeshi, p. 52. 
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again tliu woida (d CnoiiiaraKwaini, in its "distinctive 
Indianncss.” 

In the niOTo practical siihere of ciiltmc ami education, tve may 
perceive a somewhat similar tendency lliough not so clearly 
articulated as in the domain of art. As we have already 
reuiarhed, education was never a state-controlled system in India, 
and at dillerent periods of history scats of culture and learning 
had spontaneously' grown up all over India, pursuing divor.se 
cour.sos of evolution according to all the diversities of religious, 
social and cultural life. They were liberally patronised by the 
state, no doubt, according to the various tastes and inclinations 
of the ruling authorities, a fact evidenced by the well-known 
examples of patronage extended to Buddhist monasteries by 
cultured princes like Ilarshavardhana and tbe encouragement of 
literary academics called Sangams by South Indian kings.” But 
the state never attempted to impose a .system upon them or reduce 
their diversities to a uniform pattern. They drew their strength 
and vitality from the life of the coinmunity itself and were rooted 
to and bound uji with it. 

There are certain tendencies, though at present very indefinite 
in their character, which indicate a desire for relaying the 
foundation of education and culture on the various and diversified 
life of the community at large. Their negative aspect is expressed 
by the present revolt against the state-controlled system of 
education. It is urged that education should be “on national 
lines and under national control.” The word ‘ national ’ is used 
in this connection in a vague, loose and ill-comprehended sense to 
mean that education should correspond to the real intellectual 
needs of the people, to the requirements of training in the traditions 
of their historic culture and communal life, and to tbe mental 
qualities and tendencies which have been developed in the course 
of history. The objection to the state control of education .is 
briefly that such control is not national, an argument which is 
perfectly consistent in India, but which would seem absurd in a 


13 See t'bid, p. 12“). 

l* See an intere<tting account of the Tamil Sanqatns in Kri®naswnmi Aiyanffar’s article 
on Hoir Leariung ira? honoured among the Aneitnt Hindni in the Calciittn Rerieir, 
Vol 2. No. 1 (Jan. 1922). 
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country used to the idea of sovereignty of the state and recognis- 
ing education among the state’s proper functions. The Guru-kiila 
at Kangri, Hardwar, seeks to continue an ancient sj'^stem in the 
changed atmosphere of the present age and to organise a type of 
education, associated with the Brahmanical system, which is at 
least as old as the University of Takkasila, famed in the Buddhist 
Jatakas}^ In several Jataka stories, we find legendary accounts 
of princes going to Takkasila for learning, residing in the house- 
hold of the teacher, and either paying a fee or doing personal 
service in return for instruction.^® It is the same system as 
described by Manu. The Gum-knla at Kangri is a modern attempt 
at the re-establishment of the old Indian system on an organised 
basis. In the communal universities of Aligarh and Benares, we 
may trace an attempt to re-shape according to up-to-date western 
ideas the old standing principle of educational organisation in 
India by which each system of religion had to develop its cha- 
racteristic educational agencies — Yiharas, Maths, Tols, etc. 
Experiments on a lesser scale than Aligarh and Benares are being 
made at the present moment all over India, such as the newly- 
founded Viswabharati at Bolpur, guided by Kabindra Nath Tagore, 
the National University at Adyar, under the auspices of the 
Theosophical Society of India, etc. — which are all outside the 
sphere of state-control. 

In the domain of literature, the tendency is at jiresent less 
pronounced, though the output of nationalist journals, pamphlets 
and ephemeral productions of that sort is not a negligible feature. 
But literature of the kind that is distinguished by the quality of 
pei'inanence lias not yet been infused with true national feeling. 
Of course, all literature must smack more or less of the soil and 
show something of the form and pressure of the time. But a 


15 The Ja1al:as Pali birth-stories of Buddha, which have been edited by Fausboll, 
though compiled later, reiiresent various interesting features of life and society in northern 
India through the medium of legends that must have come down from 6th century B.C. 
The most interesting feature is the existence of a sort of University at the extreme north- 
western border of India. Students from all parts of India are said to resort to this Uni- 
versity for education. If it was a flourishing centre of culture and learning in 6th century, 
B.C., its origin must he referred to post-Vedic times to which the Upanishads belong. 

15 Cfl Tila-muWii-Jata1:a (Oxford Ti-anslations by Cowell, Rouse and others — Vol. II, 
p. 193). k\so, - Asadisa Jataka (Vol. II, p. 60), Campeyya Jataka (Vol. IV, p. 28), etc. 
See also the story of Jivaha in Mahavagga, viii, I (S.B.E.) The storj’ of the Prince in the 
first named Jataka shows that the system of instruction at Taldiasila Avas the Gtirn-griha 
system. 
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groat literary work of truly natioiini import suoli as, say, Victor 
Htigo’s Lcs Miscrnlilcs which works into the texture of its 
imaginative fahrie tlio moral and si)iritunl forces of tlie collective 
life of a people of a iiarticular age, is still a far-off possibility. 
Some of the novels of Ifabindra Nath Tagore (c.ij., Gora and 
G/iarc Vafiirc) represent this attempt of the literary imagination 
at the aiipropriation of social and moral forces working at the heart 
of society as materials for imaginative construction. But the 
attempt is ns yet extremely rare, confined to provincial themes, 
and powerless to touch the higher plane of Indipn nationality. 
We leave out of consideration the patriotic songs, in different 
vernaenlars, in which the conce|ition of India as a whole is em- 
bodied in invocations to the Mother, of which the great exemplar 
is the immortal ‘ Vandc Mataram ’ song of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji. But though their place must necessarily be in the out-'' 
skirts and suburbs of literature, they point perhaps to the inchoate 
beginnings among the Hindu millions of India of a new cult of 
Motherland, similar »i«f<i/is mutandis to the classical cult of 
Dea Roma. 

In general standards of culture too, there .appears to be grow- 
ing up a tendency in favour of Indian ways, manners and habits 
of life, though necessarily modified by the material necessities and 
cultural amenities of partially westernised surroundings. The 
type of personality that is favoured in India to-day is the type 
that has assimilated the culture of India as well as of Europe, 
and is able at the same time to give expression to it in a cha- 
racteristic Indian mode. Sir M. Visvesvaraya has well pointed 
out in his recent book, entitled Reconstructing India (1918), 
that it is necessary to Indian union that ‘ certain standards of 
taste, thought and sentiment ’ should be recognised. He re- 
commends for this purpose a comprehensive scheme of Indianisa- 
tion to be devised and carried out on the American principle of 
education and training for citizenship. But whether such a scheme 
is ever consciously devised or not, there is no doubt that all over 
India, in spite of all provincial diversities, common standards of 
taste, thought and sentiment are being unconsciously built up. 
The fact must be apparent to any one who does not wilfully, lose 
the wood in the trees. All these indications in the spheres of 
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art, education and cultui-e point to the 'unmistakable development 
of Indian nationality which has found its political expression in 
our day in the so-called Non-co-operation Movement, initiated by 
M. K. G-andhi. 

The personality of the leader sums up the' whole spirit of 
this movement. Living in the humble style of a poor Indian, 
wearing a piece of home-spun and hand- woven loin-cloth, describ- 
ing himself with pride' and pleasure as a weaver and. farmer, 
thoroughly Indian in manners, habits and ways of speech, he is 
a living embodiment of the spirit of India’s synthetic self-ex- 
pression and self-assertion. The movement that he has initiated 
is essentially a nationality-movement of signal power and promise. 
We are not concerned in an academic the'sis with its political 
aspects which are enveloped in a thick atmosphere of passions, 
prejudices and controversies, but with those other aspects of it 
which directly bear upon our subject-matter, viz., the develop- 
ment of Indian nationality. Approval or disapproval is entirely 
out of place from oiir point of view. 

A glance at the different items of the Non-co-operation Eeso- 
lution passed at the Special Session of the Indian National Congress 
in Calcutta in September, 1920, as amplified and adopted at the 
35th session of the CongTess at Nagpur in December of the same 
year,^'^ .will show that the Swaraj or the undefined ideal state it 
aims at is to be secured by a special policy and in a special manner. 
The -Indian people are urged to dissociate themselves from the 
existing educational institutions, from British law-courts, from 
the Legislative and Executive Councils, 'from ' Government ser- 
vice, from honours and titles bestowed by the State, from foreign 
trade relations — ^in short from all the more important activities 
and functions of the state. Students of modern European history 
are aware that this policy of dissociation from the existing state 
by a people striving to establish a different one in its place was' 
inaugurated by Erancis Leak in Hungary. The policy there was 
so strikingly successful that the imagination of the, Irish 
nationalists was, captured by it. .powerfully in the beginning of the 
19th .century. In 1905, Arthur. Griffith, published a series of 

' - ■ : < ■ • . - • 

. - Be e .Indian, Annual Register (pTiblished ,by H. N.. Mitra, Shibpur, 1921, 
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nrticlos in an Ilish nationalist journal in which there were 
elaborate disoiiBsions on the so-called ‘ Hungarian :Polioy ' and its 
applicability to Ireland, and it was not long before it was adopted 
under the casually acquired name of Sinn Fein. The policy is 
being tried for the third time in the world, in the course of less 
than a century, in the wholly different conditions of Indio under 
tilt name of Non-co-operation. Tlio implications of this policy 
require to bo carefully understood. 

In a country where, the state is the outward organised ex- 
pression of nationality, which, in other words, enjoys a nation- 
state, a policy of Sinn Fein or Non-co-operation means the 
automatic disniption or septic dissolution of national life itself. 
In a country again, which lives under, a state, but where there is 
no principle of nationality present, as where a ruling power 
governs a miscellaneously made-up territory or a heterogeneously 
composed population, the policy means only the reign of chaos 
come again, for the state in this case is the only bond of society. 
But in a country whore there is a ruling state, which is not 
national, set over a subject nation with which its relation is dis- 
cordant and jarring, the policy may indeed be successfully pursued 
under favourable conditions. In fact in the first two cases, the 
inauguration of such a policy appears to be unthinkable except as 
the freak of some interesting political pervert. Both Hungary 
and Ireland must have developed nationality to a large extent to 
be able to put the policy in operation without dissolhtion.of society. 

Tiewed at this angle, the progress of Non-co-operation movB-- 
mefit in India without social dissolution is no doubt an indication 
of the development of nationality. If the only bond of Indian life* 
were' the existence of the British Indian State, the loosening of it 
by a policy of Non-co-operation would only spell Tuin dnd disaster. 
It becomes therefore a test, a measure and an indication; as it' 
wefe, of Indian nationality in a real Sense. 

We are precluded by the academic purpose of our writing from 
expressing opinions on current political topics. The progress of 
Non-co-operation in India is no douht a tempting topic and one on 
which divergent views may be held according to the personal in- 
clination, the means of observation and the angle of vision of.the 
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writer. But if the movement has made any peaceful progress at 
all, it is pro tanto a measure of the development of nationality in 
India. 

We have observed that the nidus out of which all politics 
germinate is the relation between State and Society. The state 
that has been established by the British people in India has un- 
doubtedly been productive of much good to the people, — and per- 
haps along with it some fatal evil too. It is an open secret that 
people regard the Sarkar with mixed feelings which shift between 
the two extremes represented by the epithets, ‘ satanic ’ and 
‘ benevolent.’ But whatever the good or the evil which British 
rule has brought to India, the fact that it has altered the tradi- 
tional relation between the State and the people affects the whole 
political experience of the Indians. They observe the old com- 
munal system of education and culture replaced by a uniform 
state-controlled system and readily tahe up the cry of ‘ national ’ 
education. They observe the old guild-life of the country broken 
up and replaced by western forms of industrialism and try to revive 
cottage industries and bring back the Gharka (spinning wheel). 
They observe the old familiar mode of parochial justice routed out 
by the cumbrous though sure process of the British law-courts and 
long to revive the village communities and popular tribunals that 
dealt substantial, if somewhat hesitating, justice. They observe 
the Sarkar arrogating all the powers and obligations of the local 
and communal bodies, of which memories still linger, and attempt 
to restore the Swadeshi Samaj to its proper functions. In all 
this, a common experience of life quickened by an awakening sense 
of history gives to the people’s thoughts and feelings a distinctly 
political orientation. The question has often been asked — ^what 
ails India ? The diagnosis is not so difficult as some would wil- 
fully make it to be. India may truly be said to ail from unsatisfied 
desire for self-expression whose other name is Nationality. 
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